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PREFACE. 



^T^HE following Work was not inteiided 
for separate publication, but formed a 
part of an historical undertaking of higher 
interest, and much greater extent ; the ob- 
je6t of which was, to trace the Monarchies 
of England and of France (so illustrative 
of each other) from their common origin, 
through all their deviations and mutations, 
step by step, to the form they respeftiyely 
acquired ; th6 first, in the unrivalled con- 
stitution of England, and the lattet in the 
French Monarchy, which has been so re- 
cently destroyed. A late publication* in- 
cultates, I think successfully, the universa- 
lity of the effefts of property; to which too 
little attention has been paid by political 
and historical writers, in accounting for 
the otcufrences of ancient times, particu- 
larly in the fearly periods of the history of 

* £&(^ of Property upon Society and Government. 
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Europe. To dcte6l the influence of so pow- 
erful a cause, in its uniform operations 
upon society and government, first prompt- 
ed this historical, undertaking ; and the re- 
suit has exceeded my expe6tations. At 
every step, the efFedts of property are ap- 
parent, upon manners, customs, civiliza- 
tion, and government, in all nations, and 
in all ages. 

It is unfortunate, that historians, in their 
investigations into the transa6tions of an- 
tiquity (where their conclusions seem so 
much to be the diftates of conjefture), 
have not placed more reliance upon this 
genuine source of national bias and cha- 
ra6ler, in the explanation given of doubt- 
ful and distant events, which^ I am per- 
suaded, would have obviated many diffi- 
culties and mistakes. From this conside- 
ration, I have dire6ted my attention parti- 
cularly to the state and to the efFefts of 
landed property, to elucidate obscure and 
uncertain national transactions ; and I am 
astonished at the convi6lion it has pro- 
duced. Wherever the operation of this 
powerful cause can be resorted to, it irra- 
diates truth, and, like the touch of Ithu- 
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Kiel's spear, unmasks falsehood, and de- 
tects error. With such an efFeft, either 
supposed or real, I have been encouraged 
to prosecute my undertaking ; and, hav- 
ing arrived at a particular period of the 
history of Europe, I imagined that my 
general subjeft would be illustrated by a 
comparative inquiry into the state of landed 
property and government in Asia. 

Such was the circumstance which gave 
occasion to the present investigation; which^ 
having been read by a friend, who has 
himself examined, with assiduity and suc- 
cess, the existing state of Eastern Govern- 
ments, he thought that this spontaneous 
inquiry, arising from considerations which 
relate to general history, unallied to the 
local prejudices, or party disputes, of In- 
dia, and founded upon the broad basis of 
Asiatic institutions, might have some efFe£t 
in corre6ling the erroneous opinions which 
appear of late to have dictated the admi- 
nistrative measures of British India ; or, at 
least, that it might tend to remove the 
cloud of mystery with which these subjefts, 
of so much national importance, are in- 
volved, and concealed from the common 
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cpmprehension of Ei>glishraen. The sub- 
j^(3:, top, it was thought, might, even uow» 
^ttra<a spme regard ; standing, in the rank 
of pcitional importance, secondary only to 
the present eventful war, which, for so 
long ^ time, has arrested, and almost wholly 
engrossed j the public attention* 

J^erhaps too easily persuaded, that sqch 
possible eflfefts might result from my in- 
quiries, I have been induced to prepare 
them, by some alterations, and considera- 
ble additions, for ^parate ppblication ; in 
the double view, of discriminating the 
Principles of Asiatic from those of Euro- 
pean Monarchies, and tracing the difference 
between them to its source ; and of laying 
before the public, a specimen of the test I 
have employed for the discovery of histo- 
ric truth ; in an instance, however, that, 
I am aware, will not readily be abandoned;* 
since prejudice has so long held possession, 
as almost to establish her right against 
truth, upon the plea of prescription. With 
respe6t to the principal Work which is 
here mentioned, I prosecute it frpni motives 
of self-gratification, to fill up the vacant 

* The Origin of Fiefs in Europe. 
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hoars of leisure time, and without any view 
to publication, A work of investigation 
and research,, it is almost impossible to 
render entertaining or popular. The pre- 
cious ore of Truth lies deep, and must be 
dug for ; the flowers which attraft general, 
admiration, are all gathered on the surface. 

In the present Work, however, 1 may 
promise some profit to tlie reader, in the 
numerous quotations he will find from 
other writers ; which were indispensable for 
the establishment of fa6ts, that would have 
been of no avail, if stated by myself; and 
I claim some merit in the collection, as the 
subje6t to which they apply, so little at- 
trafts the attention of writers. 

The various notes, for the purpose ot 
elucidation and confirmation, are printed 
on the same page, as they are essential for 
the information, as well as the s^tisfaftion, 
of the reader. 1 have followed, in respe6t 
to them, the same rule as in a former pub- 
lication : when the note contains informa- 
tion, the reference is made by letters within 
crotchets ; when barely a book, or page, 
is referred to, the common marks of refer- 
ence are used. 
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PART I. 

THE GENERAL STATE OF LANDED PROPERTY 

IN EUROPE, AND IN ASIA PASTORAL 

TRIBES IN ASIA OP LANDED PROPERTY 

IN TURKEY, SYRIA, MODERN EGYPT, AN- 

CIENT EGYPT, ANCIENT PERSIA, MODERN 

PERSIA. 

« 

^1p H E uniform efFeft which landed property 
-^ produced upon all those pastoral tribes who 
^bdued the agricultural provinces of the Roman 
empire, was, by creating inequality of rank among 
them, to form at last great land proprietors, who, 
rising into competition with the crown, assumed 
independence of its authority, and, in process of 
time, in every state of Europe, sooner or later, 
abridged all the proud prerogatives of royalty. 
Of this progress, a detail has been given in th« 

B preceding 



preceding part of this work, comprehending the 
western empire under the extended government 
of France, and the peculiar circumstances of the 
kingdom of England anterior to the Norman 
conquest, to which the situation of the kingdom 
of Scotland bore a very, near affinity. But in all 
the kingdoms and empires of Asia, and a part 
also of Africa,, where agriculture and civilization 
had been systematically established for ages, even 
previous to the existence of the Roman empire, 
no such efFefts have been produced. In all that 
immense extension of c<»iatry, as far back as his- 
tory can reach, perpetual sovereignties have ex- 
isted with undiminished power and splendour, 
without the occurrence of any degree whatever of 
limitation, alteration, or restraint. These very 
dissimilar efFefts, proceeding from circumstance^ 
and causes so apparently the same, have consti- 
tuted a problem in history of very difficult solu- 
tion, which, as far as I know, has not hitherto 
been satisfaftorily explained. But the lights that 
have of late been derived from India, elucidating 
the circumstances of lan4ed property there, and 
the application of the same principles to the other 
governments of Asia, supported by the evidence 
of authentic information and history, seem to sup- 
ply the means of reconciling all these difficulties, 
and of accounting for the opposite circumstances 
which have attended European and 4siatic mo- 
narchies. 

The 
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The causes of this remarkable difference will 
probably be found to have principally depended 
upon the previous situation of the Eastern coun- 
tries; concerning the constitution of which, we 
are in a great measure left without -any certain in- 
formation, from the immense antiquity of events^ 
and our total ignorance Of the occurrences which 
attended the early appropriation of land there, 
and the first formation of agricultural society. 
A learned and eloquent modern writer; alluding 
to the literary researches in India, says, that *^ the 
records have been jpartly opened to us of those 
.mighty empires of Asia, where the beginnings of 
civilization are lost in the darkness of unfathprn* 
able antiquity." * We must, therefore, attend to 
the information which history affords, and. carry 
.otir researches backwards only as far as her re- 
ileded light may enable us to tread with some 
degree of confidence in the regions of conjedture. 

The conquests of the Roman empire had 
established agriculture and qivilization through- 
out all the iiingdoms and provinces of Europe ; 
concerning which, the Romans themselves have 
given us ample information. When these states 
came to be subjugated by the pastoral tribes from 
Germany, an uniforniity was produced in the 
changes which naturally took place among this 
new people, upon their first acquisition of landed 
propert)'. But we are left in darkness respedting 

 * Dr. RoB£RTsoN*s Disquisition pn India* 
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iht first formation of the agricultural systeth of 
Africa and Asia, which, for a series of ages, had 
been prevalent and permanent. All that we know 
is, that, throughout that immense expansion of 
Country which is denominated Asia, including a 
part also <tf Africa, extending from the Mediter- 
ranean, the Euxine, and the Caspian seas, on the 
north, to the Indian ocean on the south, and from 
Africa on the west, to the farthest boundaries of 
China oh the east, the form of monarchical go- 
vernment is every where prevalent ; and, wherever 
agriculture has been established, the property of 
the land is vested in the prince, and the land- 
rent forms his principal revenue, precluding the 
possible existence of great land proprietors : and 
hence, in all those governments, no limitations or 
restriaints have ever been imposed upon the so^ 
vereign power, which has incessantly and invaria- 
bly continued arbitrary and absolute. [*] 

There are, indeed, some trafts of country, both 
in Asia and Africa, which have remained in an 
uncultivated state, the lands being common, and 
inhabited by pastoral tribes, who must therefore, 
under whatever denominations they may be 

[*] For the absolute state of those monaichies at present, 
ive have the current accounts of travellers : for the same hav- 
ing been their situation in past times, we have the evidence 
of ancient history, both sacred and profane. Even in the 
writings of Hippocrates there occurs an assertion, that the 
governments of the Asiatics ^^ are all despotic, and subjedl to 
the arbitrary will of Kings. "-De Mtt, locis et Aquis. 
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known, bear a strong resemblance to one an-^ 
other ; their civilization being imperfeft, and 
their attainment of knowledge limited, beyond 
which it will be found impossible for them to 
make any further advances, until, by cultivating 
the earth, they shall have enlarged their know- 
ledge of property. These different; tribes are to 
be seen migrating in Arabia, or inhabiting the 
skirts of Syria, or occupying the extensive plains 
of Tartary, which border upon the empires of 
China, and Persia, and Hindostan; to which coun- 
tries they have occasionally supplied conquerors 
and kings ; but without altering the general prinr 
ciples of the government depending upon the dis- 
posal of landed property. In the pastoral state of 
society, the civil liberty of the individual is much 
better preserved than in the more civilized go- 
vernments of Asia. The knowledge of property^ 
particularly of landed property, which is so ne-: 
cessary to the improvement of intelleft, isbuttoa 
frequently the concomitant of tyranny and op- 
pression. That these circumstances may not rest 
simply upon my assertion, I shall make sonie ex-^ 
trafts from writers of reputation, who bear testi- 
mony to the fafts that are stated, apparently^ 
without being conscious of the cause. 

The learned Sir William Jokes, ia his Dis* 
sertation upon the Arabs, says, " the manners of 
the Hejazl Arabs, which have continuedy we ktunVy 
from the time of Solomon to the present a^e^ were by 



4J0 means favourable to the cultivation of the 
arts ; and as to the sciences, we have no reason 
to believe that they were acquainted with any ^ 
for the mere amusement of giving names to th& 
9tars, which was useful to them in their pastoral 
or predatory rambles through the deserts, and in 
their observations on the weather, can hardly be 
considered as a material part of astronomy," — Of 
the Tartars he says : " We readily believe those 
who assure us, that some tribes of wandering Tar- 
tars had real skill in applying herbs and minerals 
to the purpose of medicine, and pretended to 
skill in magic ; but the general charafter of that 
nation seems to have been this : they were pro- 
fessed hunters or fishers, dwelling, on that ac- 
count, in forests, or near great rivers, under huts 
or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their 
cattle from station to station ; they werfe dextrous 
archers, excellent horsemen, bold combatants, 
appearing often to flee in disorder, for the sake of 
renewing the attack with advantage j drinking the 
milk of marcs, and eating the flesh of colts ; and | 

ihus^ in many respeds^ resembling the old Arahs.^^ * — I 

Mr. VoLNEY, who describes the living manners ' 

he had seen, gives the following account of the 
Arabs : ♦* In general, when speaking of the 
Arabs, wc should distinguish whether they are 
cultivators or pastors ; for this difference in their 
mode of life occasions so great a one ia their man- 

* Asiatic Researches, vol, i; . 
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ncrs and genius, that they become almost foreign 
nations, in respeft to each other. In the former 
case, the social state in which they live, very 
nearly resembles our own ; in the second, their 
mode of existence is neither that of polished na-^ 
tions, nor of savages." Of the Bedaoui^ or tht 
inhabitants of the desert, he says : " We may as- 
sert, they have in every respeft retained their pri- 
mitive independence and simplicity. Every thing 
that ancient history has related of their customs, 
manners, language, and even their prejudices, is 
almost minutely true of them at this day.'* He * 
adds : " This unity of charafter still subsists, even 
in the most distant situations j that is, the tribes 
most remote from each other preserve an exad 
resemblance ; a subjed of most curious inquiry !'* 
So this writer exclaims ; but as it certainly de-» 
pends upon the state of property among them„ 
the cause being simple, the effed must be uni- 
form. [**] Herodotus, in his history, thus de-^ 

scribes 

[•*] Captain Patton, upon the EffeSt of Property ^ makes us« 
of the same illustration, in describing what must be the situ- 
ation o^ pastoral tn'hes, from dieir circumstances, in respeft to 
property, which Mr.. Volnev here uses, when he is de- 
scribing what he had actually found it to be ; a coincidence 
somewhat remarkable, and strongly corroborative of the 
solidity of the principles upon which so correft a judgment 
was fortned. I transcribe the passage from the Eflfefts of 
Property, part I. p. 20. " Some authors, who hare written 
pn the legislation of nations, have supposed it to be regularly 
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scribes the Scythians : " They have no towns, 
nor fortified cities 3 their habitations they qon^ 
3tantly carry along with them ; their bows and 
^^rrows they manage on horseback j and they spp^ 
port themselves, not by agriculture, but by theif 
cattle : their constant abode may be said to be ia 
their waggons." * — How exaftly does this agre^ 
with the present state of the Tatars, as descrit><?4 
by Sir W. Jones ! 

It has already been observed, that the principle 
upon which all the regular Asiatic governments 
were founded, was an established rule that the 
property of the lands of the state belonged exclu-r 
lively to the public ^ and as all those government? ' 
assumed a monarchical form, the sovereign, iij 
fadt, became the universal proprietor of the lands, 
the rents of which formed his most essentia re- 
venue for the protection and defence of the state, 
find the support of bis own authority ; which last 
jhey certainly ipos? pfFefty^Uy accomplished, it\ 
yespeft, at least, to internal competition j because, 

progressive, from the rude state of nature to the most reined 
state of sopety ^ .without attending to the cause of this pro^ 
I gress, or perceiving that nations may remain stationary, witl^ 
resped %q civilization and useful Jcnowledge, although there 
^re countries in the v^orld, the inhabitants of which have, fo^j 
thousands of years, <pontinued in a half rude and half ci'vilixe^ 
ItaU^ without experiencing any alteration whatever ; and 
Jtjiis odiously, from their continuing to have, in all tha^ 
^ime, th^ same limited dependence upon property," 
f 3^1'Qe'$ translation, b, iy, entitled Melpomene* 
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by absorbing the property of the land, he neces^ 
sarily engrossed every source of influeace and 
power. But therp is a fallacy in the language 
<:omnionly made pse of upon this subjed:, bjr 
y^hith writers not only mislead their readers, but 
seemingly deceive thepselves. The word revenue 
is generally einployed* to express all the seated 
payment^ made to government ; in which sense 
it is applied to the land-tax of Europe, which is a 
certain proportion of .the rent of land, accordr 
ing to a stated assessment, that is paid by the prir 
yate proprietor to the state. The same word^ 
revenue, being applied also to the payments which 
are made from the lands in Asia, these two case$ 
are confounded, and supposed to be exadly alike j 
but the naaterial difference between them is, that 
the Asiatic payment is not a.parff but the wbole^ 
pf the rent produced by the l^d, which the go* 

4 

vernment ^du^Uy receives in right of the pror 
perty ; for which reason it would be more perspi- 
cuous, ^nd less deceptious, to Europeans, if, in this 
latter case^ the word rent were uniformly substi-* 
tuted for the word revenue, where the payment 
from the lands is meant to be expressed. Now, 
i(i tl^e diff^r^nt governments of Asia, the mode of 
drawing and receiving this rent is very different ; 
^nd upon this imponant circumstance depends 
IvhoUy the merit or the demerit of the govern* 

ment, and the existence or the non-existence of 

'. , .  • '• 
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aftual permanent property among the various in- 
habitants of that portion of the earth. 

Under the government of Turkey, the rent ex- 
afted for the possession of the lands, seems to have 
obtained the name of miri^ which travellers have 
disguised by the appellations tribute^ impost^ tax ; 
whereas it is literally the rent paid for the privi- 
kge of labouring the soil. Sultan Selim, upon 
conquering Syria, seems to have regulated it 
somewhat in the same manner that the great 
Akber regulated the rents of landsinHindostani 
but from a different model. Mr. Volney says, 
" Selim gave orders to prepare a defter^ or regi- 
ster, in which the contingent of each village should 
be set down. In short, he established the miri at 
an invariable rate, and ordered it should neither 
be augmented nor diminished.*' — This, it would 
appear, is still the established rent ; but the pachas^ 
or their agents, who make good this rent to go- 
vernment, have introduced a multitude of charges, 
which, " without the name, produce all the 
cfFeds of an augmentation." [*"] The revenues in 
general, and more especially the land-rents of the 
state, under the government of the Porte, are col- 
leded or realized" by pachas ; who unite in their 

[*^] To such gentlemen as are conversant in the history and 
detail of the Bengal revenues, this may suggest the idea of 
the origin of those augmentations by the zemindars, which 
have been named -tfit?^^;, 
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persons the dignity and power of a viceroy, with 
the superintendance of the coUeclion of the land* 
rent and revenues, cooibining in their persons the 
double duties of the subahdar and the dewan of 
Hindostan; which makes their situation extremely 
dangerous to the state, by inviting the assumption 
of independent authority : ['^] to prevent which, re* 
course is had to the ddfedive policy of limiting 
the office to a short duration of time. Mr, Vol- 
NEY says, " custom requires that the commission 
of pacha should be only for three months j but it 
is frequently extended to six, and even to a year/* 
I believe we may add, that when it is self-conti- 
nued, which has sometimes been the case, its 
duration maybe indefinite. But the abbreviation 
of the appointment, which well-founded appre-. 
hension renders expedient, has the efFe(9: to mui* 
tiply upon the wretched renters and inhabitants 
the oppressions of this transient representation of 

[^] According to Mr. Volney's account, Syria was di. 
vided by Selim into five pachaliesy viz. Aleppo, Tripoli, 
.Said (now changed to Acre), Damascus, and Palestine. But 
in Aleppo, the pacha had not the colledlion of the revenues, 
for which a separate officer was appointed, under the name of 
mohassely who enjoys a lease for one year, paying a certain 
sum to government, for which he draws all the duties, con- 
sisting of import and export customs ; taxes (mpre properly 
rents) for pasture from the Turkmans and Curds (pastoral 
tribes) ; the fifth of the produce of the salt works at Djebul ; 
and, lastly, the miri (styled) the land-tax, but which is more 
properly the rei^t paid for agricultural lands, — Vol. ii. 

majesty, 
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majesty, which, during its official existeace, has 
the power to exercise, and, of course, to abuse, 
the authority of the sovereign, who is the supreme 
arbitrary lord of all property, both permanent and 
movable, within his dominions. [*J 

The foregoing account applies to the traft of 
country that is level. Mr. Volney remarks, 
that wherever cavalry can aft,, slavery may be en- 



f*} To state the faft, I must include the reasoning in the 
Ibllowing passage, whether it be well or ill founded : '* The 
Sultans having arrogated to themselves^ by right of conquest, 
the property of all the lapds of Syria, the inhabitants can no 
longer pretend to any real, or even personal, property : they 
Jave nothing but a temporary possession. When a father 
dies, the inheritance reverts to the Sultan, or his delegate ; 
and the children can only redeem the succession by a consi. 
deraWe sum of money." Volney, vol. ii. p. 402. — The 
same author observes^ that^ qnder the pachas^ there is a suc- 
cession of subordinate officers^ of whom he says <; ^^ £ach of 
these is the exaft image of his next superior. It is still the 
Sultan who didlates and commands^ under the varied names 
e^ pacha y motsallam^ kaiem-makamy and aga ; T\ot is there one 
in this descending scale, even to the delihathe^ who does not 
represent him*" The language is stilly it h the luill of the 
Julian. Of the pacha, he says : *^ All power is united in 
his person : he is chief, both of the military and the finances^ 
of the police, a.nd criminal justice \ he has the power of life 
and death ; he has the power of making peace and war : in a, 
yord, he can do every thing." Ibid. p. 376. — I susped, how- 
ever, that th^ principles of the governn^ent existed in thia 
Country, previous to the conquest of the Ottoman Turks. It 
\% the modification yhich proves destp^ve of all property. 
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fotced. ^' Plains," says he, " are the habitatioiis 
of indolence and slavery, and mountains the cmin- 
try of energy and freedom." [^ J The mountainous 
parts of Syria are differently governed by the 
Turks : -they are inhabited by several distind na- 
tions, whom Mr. Volney particularly specifies; 
the modifications of whose internal government, 
seem to throw considerable light upon the effeds 
that are produced by the state of property, 'f he 
general Asiatic principle, however, of the sove- 
reign's claim upon th6 property of the soil, seems 
to be admitted by them, since they acquiesce ia 
the payment of the miri^ or land -rent ; but in the 
reduced form of a tribute ; reserving the detail 
and internal management entirely to themselves, 
under their own distributive administration, with 
which the officers of government were not per- 
mitted to have any interference or concern. ['] I 
shall transcribe such passages from Mr. Volney's 
work, as seem to be illustrative of the general 
subjeft. under consideration. 

p] Mountains are the country where a few men may de^ 
fend themselves against a great many ; and men do not be- 
come abjedl until they are subdued. 

r«] This appears to me to have been the manner in whick 
the tribute of most of the rajahs of Hindostan was paid to the 
Gbixniany the Ghoreafi, and the Patan emperors, who acquired 
the sovereignty of that country, previous to the establish- 
ment of the Mogul empire. 

The 
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. The Ansariaus are cultivators of the soil, who 
occupy a territory forming a chain of mountains 
from Antakia to the rivulet Nahr-il-kaber. "Their 
country is divided into three principal distrids, 
farmed by the chiefs, called Mokaddamim. Their 
tribute is paid to the pacha of Tripoli, from whom 
they annually receive their title." * Tht^Maro- 
nites are situated between the Ansarians on the 
north, and the Druzes on the south. " The 
subjeftion of the Maronites only consists in the 
payment of a tribute to the pacha of Tripoli, of 
whom they hold their country, which he annually 
farms out to one or more shaiks, that is to say, 
persons of eminence and property, who assign 
their respective shares to the distrids and villages. 
This impost is levied chiefly on the mulberry- 
trees and vineyards, which are the principal and 
almost the sole objeds of culture." — " The whole 
nation consists of cultivators : every man im- 
proves the little domain he possesses or farms, 
with his own hands. . Even the shaiks live in the 
same manner; and they are only distinguished 
from the people by a bad peUce, a horse, and a 
few slight advantages in food and lodging." — 
•* Property is as sacred among them as in Eu- 
rope i nor do we see there, those robberies and 
extortions, so frequent with the Turks." They go 



Vol. ii. p. 8, 
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always armed, and can muster about 35,000. men 
fit to bear arms. They inhabit part of Mount 
iebanon. * 

The Druzes resemble the Maronites. Ibrahim 
Pacha, under Amurath III. subdued them. 
" To simplify the administration, he permitted 
them only to have one chief, who should be re- 
sponsible for the tribute, and execute the office 
of civil magistrate." This chief is chosen from 
the Druzes, and he makes their power more for- 
midable by uniting it. " The greater part (of 
them) are cultivators, either as farmers or proprie- 
tors : every man lives on his inheritance." — <* It 
appears that at first all the lands were, as formerly 
in Europe, in the hands of a small number of fa- 
milies : but, to render them productive, the great 
proprietors were forced to sell part of them, and 
let leases ; which subdivision is become the chief 
source of the power of the state, by multiplying 
the number of persons interested in the public 
weal. There still exists, however, some traces of 
the original inequality, which, even at this day, 
produces pernicious efFedts. The great property 
possessed by some families, gives them too much 
influence in all the measures of the nation; and 
their private interests have too great a weight in 
every public transadion. It must be owned, 
however, that possibly to this conflid between 

 Vol, iL £rom p. 15 to p. 19. 
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toiitending parties, the whole nation owes fti^ 
<j^ood fortune 6f never having been enslaved by its 
chief %^ The chief is called Hakem^ or Emir : he is 
head of tli4 civil power, and names the Cadis^ 
reserving to himself the power of life and death. 
"He coUefts the tribute, from which he an- 
nually pays to the pacha a stated sum.** The 
tribute is imposed on mulberry- trees, vineyards, 
cotton, and grain. All sown land pays in the 
j/roportion of its extent y every foot of mulberries 
is taxed at three me dins (not quite two-pencd) ; a 
hundred feet of vineyards pays a -piastre^ or forty 
medins. Fresh measurements are often made, to 
preserve a just proportion. The shaiks and emirs 
have no exemption in this respeft ; and it may 
be truly said, they contribute to the public stock 
in proportion to their fortune. Each man pays 
his coUeftion at Dair-il-kamer, if he please, or to 
cofledtors of the prince, who make a c:ircuit 
• round the country. The surplus of this tribute 
is for the prince; so that it is his interest to reduce 
the demands of the Turks ; as it would be like- 
wise to augment the imposition ; but this mea- 
sure requires the sanation of the shaiks, who have 
the privilege of opposing it : their consent is ne- 
cessary likewise for peace and war. In these cases, 
the emir convokes the general assemblies. Their 
numbers are about 120,000: the extent of their 
country no square leagues. ".Whence arises 
then," says Mr. Volney, " such a number of 
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inhabitants within so small a space ? I can dis- 
cover no other cause than that ray of liberty 
which glimmers in this country." The reader 
will observe the situation of landed property 
among this people, which (exclusive of the tri^- 
butc paid to the Ottoman government) not a 
little resembles that of the European states. Even 
the accumulation of property by individuals to a 
great degree, had taken place among them, which 
the spirit oi despotism seems to have been at pains 
to correft. The author remarks, that they greatly 
excelled their neighbours in courage, and a manly 
spirit of independence. " It is remarkable," adds 
he, " that though their form of government is 
nearly similar, the Maronites do not possess these 
qualities to the same degree." There appears to 
be a shade of difference in the constitution of their 
internal government, which may, I think, ac»- 
count for this circumstance. [*"] 

Tlie greed of the Ottoman government seems 
irrational and blind, impatient to acquire, with«- 
out thinking of redress, and grasping at the pre- 
sent, regardless of the future. Hence that total 
want of system which annihilates private pro- 
perty, degrades human nature, and dulls intellec- 

[**] Where quotation marks are used, the exadl words of 
the author are transcribed ; but even where his matter is 
d)ridged, his language is, in general, preserved, 
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iual capacity j ['] but which does not necessarily 
attend this principle of goyernment, placing the 
property of the land in the power that governs ; of 
which we shall see modifications consistent with 
the existence of private prpperty, and the exercise 
of superior intelligence. Such probably was the 
condition of ancient Egypt ; althougli, at present, 
its fate may seem to be reversed. The same im- 
provident system which prevailed in Syria (ac • 
cording to Mr. Volney), with multiplied mis- 
management, is extended into this country by the 
Turks. The beys, he says, by the institutions of 
Selim, were only civil officers appointed for the 
colledion of the revenues, who are now become 
potent chiefs, with military command. The mili- 
tary became subservient to the beys, according to 
his statement, when the military commanders 
obtained permission to hold land and villages. 

[.'•] TJie following paragraph occurs in Captain Patton's 
Investigation of the Eflfefts of Property, part I. p. 2Z. '** In 
Turkey, for exaniple, the Grand Seignor pretends to an ex, 
elusive right to the property of the lands ; and his principal 
officers, whoni he plunders at pleasure, are allowed in their 
turn to oppress his subje^ls, and render their property ex- 
tremely insecure ; the consequence must be, according to the 
theory laid down, that such a nation will remain in a very 
imperfedl state, with respedl to civilization and useful know, 
ledge : and that Turkey has aftually done so, is confirmed 
both by the history of the past, and the experience of the 
present^ times,'' 

f' As 
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" As these lands and villages/* says Mr» Volney., 
•* depended upon the Mamlouk governors, it was 
necessary to conciliate them, to prevent their 
oppressipn. . From tliat ipoment, the beys ac- 
quired an ascendancy over the soldiers, who, till 
then, had treated them with disdain; and this 
could not but increase, since their governrnents 
procured them riches." The tribute, Mr. Vol- 
ney observes, is now frequently intermitted, and 
always undergoes great dedudlions, " The beys, 
however, apprehensive of driving the Porte to 
adopt some violent measure, dare not declare their 
independence. Every thing continues to be trans- 
aded in the name of the Sultan." The Turkisli 
troops are now degraded, and the whole military 
force in Egypt consists in the Mamlouks. " Some 
hundreds of these," observes our author, ** are 
dispersed throughout the country, and in the vil- 
lages, to maintain the authority of their corps, 
colleft the tributes, and improve every opportu- 
nity of extortion; but the main body coi^stantly 
remains at Cairo." — ** The greater part of fhe 
l^ndsare in the hands of the beys, the Mamlouks, 
and the professors of the law ; the number of the 
other proprietors is extrdtaely small, and their 
property liable to a thousand impositions, Every 
mopient some contribution is to be paid, or some 
damages repaired : there is no right of succession 
or inheritance for real property; every thing re- 
jfurns fo the government, from vyhich every thing 
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must be re-purchased. The peasants are hired 
labourers, to whom no more is left than barely 
suffices to support life."^ This account of 
Egypt, which rests upon the authority of Mr. 
VoLNEY, seems to be a perfeft contrast to the 
accounts we have received of ancient Egypt. 

It may be necessary for me to observe in this 
place, that I am not accountable for any mistakes 
or misrepresentations that may appear in the au- 
thorities I quote. My objed is to obtain the 
most authentic information respefting the state pf 
property in the different countries of which I 
treat ; which is not a subjed diredly attended to 
by many authors ; I am therefore confined to 
those who appear to me to have stated the most 
material fads for elucidating that general subjed j 
whom it is impossible to accuse of having any 
intentional design to favour my opinions. The 
reader must be aware, that any statement of my 
own might be justly suspeded of a fabrication, 
for the purpose of establishing the inferences I 
intended to draw. This consideration makes it 
necessary for me, as much as possible, to quote 
in the very words of the author. [**] In one part of 
this work, I shall have occasion to point out the 
bias which system has, seemingly, given to the 

^ Volney's Account of Syria and Egypt, vol. i. 

\^'\ Where \ do otherwise, my motive is solely abbrevia- 
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tepresentations (rtiore properly the misrepresenta- 
iions) of one of our most eminent historians. An 
intelligent and well-informed friend, who has him- 
self been in Egypt, and who is distinguished for 
very superior powers of research, considering the 
statement which has been here given (which 
is not mine, but Mr. Volney*$) as defedive, 
has favoured me with the following account of 
modern Egypt, which 1 gladly transcribe, as a 
valuable acquisition to my work . 

" The Mamlouks of Egypt, before the con- 
quest of'SELiM, in 1517- formed a sort of mili- 
tary ari§tocracy, under the supremacy of a Sultan 
irregularly elefted. The conqueror retained the 
old form of government nearly, bat altered essen- 
tially some, of the constituent authorities. The aris- 
tocracy was reduced to an oligarchy, consisting of 
twenty-iqur Mamlouk beys, each the ruler of a 
distrid, and represented there by a cachef^ or lieu- 
tenant, with subordinate officers in all the pro- 
vincial departments and municipalities. The 
beys, on the other hand, had a chief of their own, 
called sheik-al-belad, who was governor of the 
metropolis, Cairo ; and all of them collectively, 
in the divan or assembly, holding their sittings in 
ihat city, governed the whole country, under the 
presiding authority of the pacha^ the immediate 
representative ^nd delegate of the Ottoman Porte. 

" The fixed revenue-rent of the state, for cl- 
vil, military, and ecclesiastical purposes, as then 
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settled, did not exceed, in all, three hundred 
thousand pounds. It was paid by the fellahs^ or 
old Arabian peasantry, in a certain proportion of 
the gross produce of the lands, according to 
yearly measurement, under the inspedlion and re- 
gistry of Copts. One half of the amount, techni- 
cally called miriy was considered the proportion 
due to the Grand Seignor, as sovereign j went to 
defray the expence of regular troops, the superior 
local administration, acknowledgment in com to 
the Shereef oi Mecca; and the remainder, in mo- 
ney, ought to have been annually remitted as tri- 
bute to the Porte ; the other half was left un- 
der the denomination oi feyZy or bounty in life- 
rent-property, to individual members of the for- 
iiier, or newly-modelled government, whether in 
the capacity of beys or cachefs ; doftors of the law 
or religion, called ulema; and zayms or timariots, 
being officers of Xk^t feudal militia. In process of 
time, as the influx of specie from America altered, 
the relative value of money, and the necessaries 
of life, in Egypt, as well as throughout all the 
commercial countries of the world, new imposts, 
'ori various occasions and pretences, were laid on 
t\\t fellahs^ or peasantry, under the general head of 
mouzaifj or augmentation on the former revenue- 
rent of the lands, though pdd chiefly in kind in 
the Saidy or Upper Egypt, from whence the regular 
military received the necessary supplies of grain. 
With this mcmotablc change in the^ircumsftances 
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of isocietyj and from the unbalanced jtoWers in the 
original constitution of Selim^ great inequalities 
of fortune aroise imdng the landed proprietors, 
which, though riot according to our fo|-ms, pos- 
sessing hereditary rights, attained th^ virtual 
power incident thereto, by the systen^ of alEii^- 
tion rcc<^ictd by the Mamlouks. A revolution 
in government soon followed. laHAHiM, kiayah^ 
or commandant of the odjacksy or regular tjropps, 
besides his own property, bad got assignments of 
land, in payment of the military es.tabli^hmeat. 
He purchafed> and trained up, a number of M^m- 
louk soldiers; ^^nd, in the end, obrained un- 
controuled authority in the divan of Cairo, by 
reniovipg such of the beys as opposed his ambi- 
tion, and substituting. others, creatures of hi^ own, 
in their place. This man's power descended, fey 
affiliation, thenceforward, tp one or two pf thp or- 
der of bey8» in irregular succes$ioi). The nwfflfe^r 
tX these numbers of tl>e oligarchy, aqd th^ /prin 
of th^if proceedings, weris continued; but Jthe j/^- 
fluence of t lie Porte was, in fa(^, anpifeilgt^d* and 
the whole administration of ihe state, civfl apd 
military, fell into the hands of the sheik-al-belad, 
singly, or perhaps: in divisbii bjjtween hjm ai}d 
the governor of Girgei being the capital of the 
Ssid^ or Upper Egypt. 

" ThJus Ibraj«im .and-MoRAUD bey were the 
jcfficient rukrs of. the country, when. recently siib- 
dued.by tlie Freach. Tte ancient pewaatry had 
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before been oppressed with immeasurable exac- 
tions' in behalf of the state and various subaltern 
officers ; their lands were disposed of in farm to 
othersj or for arrears of rent. The utmost disor- 
der prevailed in the finances j and though two- 
thirds of the lands and revenue-rent were then 
found to belong in direft property to the existing 
government, the adual gross receipts, including 
the undue exadions of the delegated cachefs 
throughout the several provinces, amounted only 
to about six hundred and eighty thousand pounds 
annually ; and when, in time of peace, the cus- 
toms, and other indired duties, might swell the 
total to something more than a million ; yet, in 
time of war, the net coUedions from every source, 
could not be calculated to exceed half a mUlian 
sterling." 

This account does not appear to me to be at 
variance with that given by Mr. Volney, which 
• goes no higher than the conquest of Selim. He 
says expressly, that the appointment conferred 
upon the beys by Selim, was civil, and for the 
sole purpose of coUeding the rents and revenues 
of the state. What is expressed in the last ac- 
count, docs not contradid this assertion. Selim 
IS said there to have altered essentially some of the 
constituent authorities. Depriving the beys of mi- 
litary power would certainly produce this altera- 
tion, and may be taken as an explanation of this 
general expression. Mr. Volkby's account of 
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tlie miRtary having become subservient to tiitf 
beys (of whom he represents them as, at first,^ 
completely independent) seems not improbable, 
and does not appear to be inconsistent with the 
other account. The power which the beys latterly 
assumed, as stated in the last account, proceeded 
direftly from their acquisition and usurpation of 
the land and land-rents of the state ; which en- 
abled them to annihilate the influena of the Porte ia 
Egypt. I shall, after having made these remarks, 
subjoin the paragraph with which this account 
closes. 

**ln so far, the financial history of Egypt re* 
sembled much that of the commercial provinces 
of Hindostan, particularly Bengal ; though it be 
not ascertained, whether the same or similar rules 
proteded the leasehold property of land in per- 
petuity to the peasantry, in the former as in the 
latter; but the recent catastrophe of the one, 
will, it is hoped, be long averted from the other,, 
through the wisdom, and by the shielding power^ 
of Britain.'* 

Ancient Egypt w^as the country which resem- 
bfed in so many particulars the empire of Hin- 
dostan, when in the zenith of native simplicity 
arid glory. The same gods, the same customs, 
the same peculiarities, the same prejudices! a 
like veneration for the cow-species, which religion 
seems to have consecrated in both countries, for 
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the encouragement of agricultural operations j['] 
a belief in the metempsichosis ; the division of 
the community into casts and tribes ; the univer-* 
sality of hereditary descent-property ; offices, pro- 
fessions, trades ; all being continued from fathers 
to sons. L" J Of all these peculiarities, in respeft 

to 

['J All authors give this explanation. I turn to one 
which happens to be most at hand j Catrou's General His- 
tory of the Mogul Empire : " Cows are to be carefully nou- 
rished^ and never eaten ; they are to be preserved and re- 
verenced as the mothers of men. This is rather a political 
than a religious law. Oxen> of all other animals, are of 
greatest use in the Indies," &c, p. 66» — In a note upon the 
Egyptian god, Apis, the translator of Herodotus's His- 
tory remarks, *• It has been generally allowed, that Osiris 
was reverenced in the homage paid to Apis. Osiris intro- 
duced agriculture, in which the utility of the bull is obvious j 
and this appears to be the most rational explanation that can 
be given of this part of the Egyptian superstition." — Beloi's 
Transl. b. iii. ch. 27. 

['"J Herodotus and DioDORUs.SicuLUs both take no- 
tice of the division of the Egyptians into classes or tribes. 
Among the Hindoos there were four ; the Brahmin ^ for the 
scripture or religion ; the Csbatriya^ from proteftion, that is, 
the military, including royalty \ the Vauyoy from wealth, 
including merchants, herds, and husbandmen ; and lastly, the 
Sudroy from labour, being the servile tribe. The fidlion is, 
that they proceeded respeftively from the mouthy the arm, the 
thigh y and footy of Brahma. See Ord, of Menu, ch. i. 
art. 3 1 . — According to Herodotus, ** The Egyptians were 
divided into seven classes : these are tlie priests, the military, 
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to tgjrpt^ ancient hiatocy bears ampfe testimony-; 
and, an>ong the Hindoos, the rules are deemed sa- 
cred, aad rigidly observed^ even to this day. Not 
less concordant were the two countries, in re$pcdt 
to the sitttation of landed property. Upon this 
subject we find, in Herodotus's history^ tht 
following passage regarding Egypt : ** The same 
autliority (the priests') informed me, that Se* 
sosTRis made a regular distribution of the lands 
of Egypt : he assigned to each Egyptian a square 
piece of ground ; and bis revenues were drawn jfrom 
the rent^ which every individual annually paid bim^ 
Whoever was a sufferer by the inundation of the 
Nile, was permitted to make the king acquainted 
with his loss. Certain officers were appointed to 
inquire into the particulars of the injury, that no 

lierdsmen, swuie-herds, tradesmen, interpreters, and pilots,'* 
B. iii. ch, 164. — ^The following observation is made in a note 
tipoh this passage : " The division of the Egyptians wm ia 
fad but ifito three classes, the last of which was 6ubdividel 
into others." — ^' The rank and office of every tribe wiw he* 
reditary and unchangeable. This rule of invariable distinc* 
don prevailed no where else, except in India and in Egypt." 
Bryant. — Diodoxus Siculus seems to have divided the 
Egyptians into five tribes. After mentioning the priests and 
iht military tribe, who were endowed with -portions of lahi 
which paid ho rent tt) the king, who was proprietor of aX 
the other land* of the stat^, he $a}fs, ^^ There are likewbe 
otl^r three bodies of tlie comciiuDity, that of the herismtu 
and" that i^i the lattdJabourers, and, moreover, that of the 
artisans ;" which are hi9 ^oMs, literally translated, B. i* 
s. 2. ch. 2J. 
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mdn might be taxed beyond his ability.*' *-^o 
cxaftly does this account, in my judgment^ ^PP^y 
to Hindostan, that, if names and places had been 
omitted, it appears to me to be an accurate state- 
ment of the agricultural situation of that country. 
Upon the subjed of ancient Egypt, we have other 
sources of information. When Joseph inter-* 
preted Pharaoh's dream, foretelling seven years 
of plenty, and seven years of famine, he advised 
the king in the following words : " Now, there- 
fore, let Pharaoh look out a man discreet and 
wise, and set him over the land of Egypt : let 
Pharaoh do this, and let him appoint officers 
over the lands, and take up the Jiftb part of the 
lands of Egypt in the seven plenteous years."-}^ — 
I conclude from this circumstance, that the fifth 
part of the produce was at that time- the rent paid 
to Pharaoh. Joseph's after-measures esta- 
blished this point beyDnd all doubt. During the 
existence of the famine, the husbandmen were 
so reduced, that, after spending all their money, 
and disposing of their cattle, they, at last, offered 
their lands, and even themselves, to Joseph, for 
the means of subsistence ; and he made use of 
'this occasion, to fix more firmly their dependence 
upon the king, and to regulate a-new the rate of 
of rent to be paid for their lands. " And Joseph 
said unto the people, " Behold, I have bought you 

* Euterpe, b. ii. ch. 109, 
t Genesis, xli. 33, 34. 
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this day, and your land, for Pharaoh : so hen? 
is seed for you, ajad you shall sow the land. And 
it shall come to pass in the increase, that you shall 
give the fifth part unto Pharaoh." — ^^ ^xA 
Joseph made it a law over the land of Egypt 
unto this day, that Pharaoh should have the 
fifth part ; except the land of the priests only, 
which became not Pharaoh's,"* — In the time 
of Joseph, the priests appear to have been the 
only order who enjoyed the absolute property of 
land ; that is, who held land exempted from the 
payment of rent. The people in general, or the 
tribe of husbandmen, seem, like the Ryots in Hin- 
dostan, to have held the possessory property of the 
Jand ; which, like them too, they could transfer ; 
and they sold it to Joseph ; but he restored it to 
them, with seed to sow it, only* binding them more 
strongly to the obligation of paying the established 
rent to the sovereign. ["] In the reign of Se- 
sosTRis, we are informed by Herodotus, that 
the soldiers, as well as the priests, were exempted 
from paying rent for their lands, [* J This appears 

to 

* Genesis, xlvii. i8, 20, 21, 22, 25, 24, and 26. 

["] The priests were supplied with food during the scar- 
city, by Phabaoh, which presented them from selling their 
land ; ^' for the priests had a portion assigned them of Pha- 
raoh, and did eat their portion which Pharaoh gave them ; 
wherefore they sold not their lands." 

[*^] ^' The soldiers and the priests are the only ranks m 
Egypt who are honourably distinguished : there each of them 
receive from the public a portion of ground of twqjye acres, 

free 
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to hare b^n a new estabHshment adopted by this 
lingy whose particular hibtory sufficiently aecounts 
for it :[^] and» possibly, the new division and 

mea- 

fee from alt taxes ; each acre comains a honfilfed' Egyptian 
€ubit9^ which are the same as so msny cubits of Samos."^ 
R iir ch. 1 68. — It vrottld appear also, that the military 
tribe^ like the Rajahpoots of Indi^, generally Inhabited par- 
ticalar trafts of country. " Egypt, "^ says Herodotus, " is 
divided into provinces, ai^ the soldiers, from those which 
they inhabit^ are called Calasiriir or Her moty hies. The Her« 
motybian distridl contains Busiris> Sais^ Chemmiij^ Papftmis^„ 
and the island of Prosopis, and part of Natho. These avoid- 
ing all mercantile employments, follow the profession of arms» 
The Calasirians inhabit Thebes, Onuphisj^ Anysis, and Mysi- 
phoris, which is afi island opposite to Bubastis. In their most 
fjerfed state of population, these places, furnish 250,000 men* 
Neither most these follow mercantile employments, but the 
tow regularly succeeds the father in a military life/* B. ii. 
ch. 16^, 6. — Dioi>oRus SicuLUS takes notice of the same 
distribution of the lands in Egypt, After observing that 
Egypt was. divided into (thirty-six) provinces or govern- 
ments, he says, that, by another partition, it was divided 
into three portions : the fi rat belonged to the college of priests^ 
&c. ; the second belonged to the king; the third was for the 
support of the military, or of those who were liable to be 
called upon in time of war. I need not take notice, that there 
was no sort of equality in these divisions. It gives us, how- 
ever, the authority pf this writer, that such was the appro, 
priation of the whole of the lands of Egypt ; and that, ac- 
cording to him, what paid a fifth of the produce, as rent or 
revenue, was the property of the king, Diod. Sic. b. i. 

S* 2* C« 2x« 

[P] We are informed by Dioporus SipuLus, tjmt the fa- 
ther of.SfiSOSTRis, beiiDg impressed with a dream, at the birth 

of 
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/ 

V 

measurement of land, mentioned by Herodotu« 
in the passage before quoted, might have been ta 
consequence of this allotment. By the quotations 
from Genesis, it appears that the previous rate of 
rent was continued. 

The empire of Persia, comprehending the pre^ 
ceding a^d included empires of Assyria, Lydia^ 

of his son, that he was to become the conqueror, or sovereign 
of the world, took early measures to furnish him with advaiw 
tages which might pave the way to so splendid a fortune. ' In 
this view, he collefted all the children who were born in 
Egypt upon the same day with his son, and had them reared 
and educated, in common, along with him ; as well to qualify 
them to discharge every public duty with ability, as to at- 
tach them personally to the prince, which would ensure him 
of their strenuous efforts in his service. When they had 
grown up, he sent them together upon an expedition into 
Arabia, under the command of his son ; in which his expec- 
tations from him and them were completely fulfilled: after 
which, Sesostbis subdued the greater part of Lybia by the 
$ame means. Thus prepared and initiated in conquest, under 
the auspices of his father, when SesosTRis succeeded to the 
throne, he determined with confidence to set about realizing 
the prediftion of his father's dream. He levied an immense 
army (600,000 infantry, 24,000 cavalry, and 27,000 waf- 
chariotsj, made his companions the cheers for disciplining 
and condaAing it ; whose attachment, formed in infancy, had 
been rivetted and confirmed by after-service and military 
success. The first step he took, previous to his departure, 
observes the historian, was to distribute among all his soldiers 
the most fertile of the lands of Egypt, so that their families 
being ax»ply provided for, they might leave them with less 
Regret, und devote tiemselves more entirely to the service of 
l^ir king. 

and 
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and Medea, seem to have yielded the same specks 
of revenue, formed from the rent of lands, both 
i^cukural and pastoral. In some instances, 
these rents were paid in kind ; and in some, partly 
in money, and partly in the produce of the 
lands. [^] The circumstance of the payments be- 
ing made in the produce of the land, appears to 
me an evidence that these payments were rent ; 
by which I mean, that they were the only pay- 
ment which the cultivator or the possessor made 
for the right of cultivating or possessing his land ; 
IR/hich establishes the absolute property of the land 
to h^ve been vested in the government. The pay- 
ment of l^nd rent to the sovereign, is not here so 
dtredly mentioned by Heroi>otu^ as it is in the 
instance of Egypt ; but several pass^es in his 
history seem to imply it. Previous to the con- 
quests of Cyrus, when Persia proper (which was 
but a province of the empire) was a separate 
kingdom, its inhabitants were described by Sar- 

[*i] The following cxtyad is from Mr. Roi.Li|f's History, 
vKo tieats these subjeds evidently with European ideas.: 
" The revenues of the Persian kings consisted partly in ma- 
nies imposed upon the peopkj and partly in their being fur. 
nisjied with several of the produdls of the e^rth in kind; as 
corn^ and other provisions^ forage^ horses^ camels^ or whatever 
rarities each particular province afforded/' Strabo relates, 
** that the Satrapa of Armenia sent regularly every year ta 
the king of Persia, his master, twenty thousand young colts/' 
The word rarities may convey a wrong impression : none ^f 
the articles enumerated come under this designatioo. 
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DANES to Croesus, in these terms : " Men who 
are cloathed with the skins of animals, who in- 
habit a country but little cultivated, live on what 
they can procure, not on what they wish." Of 
whom Herodotus adds : *' It is certain that the 
Persians, before the conquest of Lydia, were 
strangers to every species of luxury : [' ] and, in the 
advice which Crcesus oflfers to Cyrus, his words 
are : " Nature has made the Persians haughtyi 
but poor. If you permit them to indulge without 
restraint this spirit of devastation, by which they 
may become rich, it is probable your acquiescence 
may thus foster a spirit of rebellion against your- 
self/* * In such a country, where the people and 
their monarch are represented to have been equally 
abstemious arid virtuous, the acknowledgment 
tnade to the sovereign, for the possession of their 
lands, might comparatively be very small, although 
it was the only land-^rent that was paid* ['] When 

Smerdis, 

['] Of the Lydians^ Hirodotus says, " They were the 
first people OB record who coined gold and sUrer into money, 
and traded in retail." B. i. c» yi.^-^These eircumstances 
seem to account for the immense riches pf Clasps, 

* B, u c. 89. 

[*] Hardly any two countries can difier more from one ^n*^ 
other, than the inhabitants of the ancient kingdom, which 
was the after .province of Persia, did from those who are dc 
scribed as the sabje6ls of the great extended empire, whose 
government, under this general name, included almost the 
)v})ole pf Asia that was then known. Of the first, it was 

D .said 
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Sm£Edi$, the magus and impostor, succeeded to 
Camby SES, Herodotus says, '^ He commenced 
his reign by publishing every where an edift^ 
i¥hich exempted his subjefts, for the space of three 
years, both from tribute and mihtary service.'* 
This was evidently a bribe, to induce the people 
to be contented with his usurpation. But the 
indulgence he granted, demonstrates that such 
institutions then existed. What is particularly 
distinguished by the appellation of tribute (which 
ijs said in many instances to be paid in kind), ap* 
pears to me to have been the land-rent payable to 
the crown. When Daeius came to the throne^ 
HERODOTUS says, he divided Persia (meaning 
the empire) into twenty satrapies. But this was 
only a new modification oran existing institution ^ 

said that " the public good, the common benefit of the na- 
'tlon, was tlie only principle and end of all theij: laws ; the 
edocation of the children was the most important AvLty of go- 
vemmeHt. The boys were brought up in common, under a 
regulated discipline ; the only food allowed them was bread, 
cfesses, and water, io establish temperance ; they were in. 
struAed in justice and virtue ; as in other places the arts and 
sciences were taitg^t, and the crime most severely punished 
among them, was ingratitude* After having learnt to^draw 
the bow, and to fling the dart and javelin, thty wtrt exer- 
cised in military duty, and intred to fatigue ; and then they 
'wete admitted to serve ilieir country, and to acquire (as they 
might deserve) promotion/' See Rolliw's Aac. Hist. b. iv. 
art. I. s. J. How difieient weie the Persians, who after, 
wards invaded Greece ; wlio weve ^hftxal^eristically described 
as luxurious and efiminate J 

as 
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as a previous division had been made by Cvrus, 
of the empire, into a hundred and twenty-seven 
governments, or satrapies, apparently for the pur- 
pose of coUeAing the revenues. This establish- 
ment is mentioned by Mr. Rollin, in the fol- 
lowing terms : ^* The Persian empire was divided 
into a hundred and twenty-seven governments, 
the governors of which were called satraps. Over 
them were appointed three principal ministers." 
— " It was Darius the Mede, that is, Cyax- 
ARES,or rather Cyrus, in the name of his uncle, 
who put the government of the empire into this 
excellent method," — " These satrapaj were, by 
the very design of their office, each in his respec- 
tive distrift, to have the same care and regard 
iox i\it interests of the people^ as for those of the 
prince," &c.— -" And to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, all abuses, which might be made of so ex- 
tensive an authority as that of the satrapae, the 
king reserved to himself alone the nomination of 
them, and caused the governors of places, the 
commanders of the troops, and other such like 
officers, to depend immediately upon the prince 
himself J from whom alone they were to receive their 
orders and instrudions ; that, if the satrapas were 
inclined to abtfse their power, they might be sen- 
sible those officers were so many overseers and cen- 
sors of their fo«i«5f. "-7- According' to this account, 
those satrapae of Cyrus's appointment, were only 
civil governors^ without any mihtary authority or 

D 2 com- 
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.command -, and, from the statement here given 
of their particular duty, which is said to have 
jDeen to protedt the people, meaning, I suppose, 
the tenants of the crown, upon whose prosperity 
the increase of the revenues must depend, I ap- 
prehend, that the principal objedt of their ap- 
pointment was to realize the revenues of the 
state. The military officers are here stated to 
form a body of controul oyer the canduft of those 
civil governors; and in all the well-regulated Asiatic 
governments, we see how necessary a system of 
rigid controul is, to prevent the oppression of the 
tenants, and the defalcation of the revenues. ['] I 
have given the authority upon which I found my 
conjecture ; which is supported also by the known 
motives of the more modern emperors of the dif- 
ferent portions of Asia, whose institutions, now 
published to the world, correspond exadly with 
the instrudions which are here attributed, by the 
historian, to Cyrus. ["] But the satraps of the 

Persian 

[*] In particular the j;ovcrnments of Hindostan and China. 

pi Mr. RoLUN adds further upon this subjeft : «' I have 
already said, that agriculture was one of the main things on 
which the Persians bestowed their care and attention. Indeed 
oue of the prince's first cares was to make husbandry flourish ; 
and those satrapse whose provinces were the best cultivatecl, 
had the most pf his favour." B. iv# art, i. s. 4. c. 4. — This 
is a sentiment universal to all Asiatic princes ; for this obvi- 
ous reason, that their revenues increased with the prosperity 
of the husbandmen, iTie instruAions of the modern Asiatic 

princes 
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Persian Darius's appointment were complete 
viceroys, exercisihg the entire authority of the 
sovereign over every department of the state, in a 
much more extensive government ; being at once 
the military commanders^ the civil governors^ 
and the regulators and receivers of the revenues j 
for which they were only accountable to the em- 
peror himself. Herodotus gives a statement of 
the revenue which each of these satrapies was said 
to produce in money, mentioning other payments 
in kind : and he makes the amount of the mo- 
ney to be i4,56otalents,'omitting trifling sums.* 
The Cilicians, besides their tribute in money^ 
were obliged every day to produce a white horse 
for the emperor, such being in high estimation. ^ 
Babylon, besides paying a thousand talents for 
th6 Assyrian province, gave, annually, five hun- 
dred eunuchs : X ^nd, in another place, Hero- 

princes to their officers^ will here form the best comment. We 
find in the Zemindarry Sunnud of Hindostan^ the following in. 
jundion : *' Let him (the zemindar) encourage the body of 
the ryots in such a manner, that signs of an increased culti^ 
vation and improvement of the country may daily appear, '• 
&c. — In the Ayun Akbery we find the following instrudions 
to a viceroy, or sepahsellari ** Let him strive to increase cul- 
tivation and popalation, and gain the hearts of all our 5ub«. 
jefls, by a faithful performance of his engagements ; and let 
him consider it his duty to befriend the industrious husband- 
man," &c. — I could transcjribe many such passages, 

* B. iii. c. 9j, 

f Ibid. c. 91. 

X Ibid. c. 92. .' 

D 3 »0Ti;s 
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Dot US says: "WhenTRiTANT-KCHMEs, son of 
Artabasus, was appointed to this principality 
by the king, • he received every day an artahy of 
silver. The artaby is a Persian measure, which 
exceeds the Attic medimnus by about three, cha^- 
mices. Besides horses for military service, this pro- 
vince maintained, for the sovereign's use, a stud 
of eight hundred stallions, and sixteien thou- 
sand mares, one horse being allotted to twenty 
mares." V] The produce of that country, of which 

Babylon 

['] The following remark is transcribed in this place from 
Mr. Gibbon^ in a note, by the translator of HtaoDOTUs : 
*^ The comparison of two passages of Herodotus," b. i.. 
f • 192, and b. iii. c. 89 and 94, '^ reveals an important dif. 
ference between the gross and the net revenue of Persia, the 
sum paid by the provinces, and the gold and silver deposited 
in the royal treasury. The monarch might^ annually save 
3,6oo,oooL of the 17 or 18 millions raised upon the people.** 
— I am enabled to correal this misrepresentation, by the fol- 
lowing remark upon it, made by a gentleman who has inves. 
tigated Asiatic finance with great, and, I think successful, 
attention. ^^ There is nothing which authors^ unacquainted 
with calculations or systems of finance, make greater mistakes- 
in, or err so much in their conclusions of, as by vague or in- 
accurate statements of the gross and net revenue of countries. 
In Asia, generally, and particularly in the great empires of 
Persia, Hindostan, and China, the expence of aU theprovin- 
C^i^ establishments, civil and military, are locally defrayed 
or deduded from the gross coUe^ons of the provinces \ and 
it is alone the residue that is remitted to the sovereign, in th« 
name of revenue or tribute ; which is rather to be considered 
as the means of supporting his household, or personal dignity 
.".' and 
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Babylon was the capita), acccx'dlng to another 
passage in Herodotus, was equal in advantage 
for the government, to one-third of the whole of 
the Persian empire. " Independent of those sub- 
sidies which are paid monthly to the Persian mo- 
narch, the whole of his dominions are obliged, 
throughout the year, to provide subsistence for 
his army. Babylon alone raises a. supply for four 
months, eight being proportioned to all the rest 
of Asia. The government also of this country, 
which the Persians call a satrapy, is deemed by 
much the noblest in the empire/" * The fertility 
of the crountry, and its being under the immedi- 
ate (iire&ion of the Persian government, may 
account fot these circumstances. Of the country 
between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, Hero- 
iK)Tus says : " Of all countries which have come 
within my observation, this is far the ndost fruit- 
ful in com ;" and he adds, " tlie soil is so parti- 
cularly well adapted for Corn, that it never pro- 
duces less than two hundredfold.*' -f Egypt was 
Tated at seven hundred talents, hicluding Cyrene 
and Rarche. But Herodotus adds : " The pro- 
duce of the fishing of the lake Maris [^] was noit 

in- 

and establislonent, than as a supply to answer the pttbtk exi* 
genccs of imperial government.'' 

* B. li c. 192. 

i'lbid. c. 193. 

[''] According to Diobonv^ SicuLtJs, thii iimnense ar- 
tificial lake^ 5600 stadia in circoaifstenoej and^ in sonie places^ 

D 4 50 fa. 
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included in this, neither was t\\t corn, to the 
amount of seven hundred talents more ; one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand measures of which was 
applied to the maintenance of the Persian and 
auxiliary troops garrisoned within the white castle 
of Memphis/'* It may here be proper to ob- 
serve, that where the king or prince of the coun- 
try was suffered to govern his own state, a subsidy 
was only exaded of him ; and he was permitted 
to levy his own revenues ; by far the most essen- 
tial part of which was always, but particularly in 
Egypt, the rent of the land; which appears to me 
to be in general meant, in all these accounts, by 
the denomination tribute. In this case, the so- 
vereign was accountable to the emperor for what 
was allotted to be paid into the imperial treasury, 
the overplus remaining to himself. Such appears 
to have been the situation of Egypt, Judea, and 
many other conquered countries, which remained 

in the condition of dependent kingdoms. [ ''J 

The 

Jo fathom deep, was formed by King M^ris, in order to 
prevent the bad consequences attendant either upon an over- 
abundant, or a too scanty inundation of the river Nile, for 
the purposes of agriculture. He adds, that MiERXS gave to 
his queen the revenue accruing from the fish it yielded, which 
amounted to a talent, daily ; and that the variety and quan- 
tity of fish in it were affferwards greatly inqreased. — L. i. 

S* 2* C« Oa 

* B. iii, c. 91, 

[^"l Such also was the situation of the rajahs in Hindostan, 
who were suffered to govern their own countries, upon the 

{condition 
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The following passage laHfiROBOT us, appears 
to me to infer the eza£i:ion of land-rent, as the 
revenue of the Persian government. When Ar- 
TAPHERNES was govemor of Sardisj ** his next 
step,*' says the historian, ** was to divide all the 
Ionian distrids into parasangs (the Persian name 
for a measure of thirty furlongs), by which he as- 
certained the tributes they were severally to pay." * 
I have already observed, that in this author, the 
word which is translated /r/^«/^, appears to me 
particularly to apply to the revenue derived from 
the r^;f/ of the lands ; by which expression, I mean 
the sole payment that was made by the occupier 
or cultivator of the land for his possession ^ which, 
being received by government, ascertains the pro- 
prietary right to have been there vested. This 
measurement, ordered by Artafhernes, seems 
to me to have been for the same purpose that si- 
milar measurements have since been ordered in 
Persia, in Hindostan, and in China ; namely, for 
ascertaining the rents of the land payable to go- 
vernment, [^] 

condition of paying a stipulated subsidy or tribute to the em- 
peror; whether under the Ghiznian^ Ghorrean, Patan, or 
Mogul conquerors. 

* B. iv. c. 42. 

[y] These subjeAs will be more fully explained in the se- 
quel, particularly when the institutes of Timur and of 
Akber come under consideration. 

The 
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The following cxtrafts from Sir William 
Ousel EY*s translatioir of a geographical, work by 
Ebn Haukal, an Arabian who lived in the 
tenth ccntur)', clearly shews the state of landed 
property at that time in that country, from an 
authority that cannot be called in question, nearly 
500 years before the aera of Tamerlane's con- 
quests. 

" The gates of wealthy or those by which money 
is supplied in the divans, are the taxes or tribute : 
a tenth on ships ; a fifth on the mines, on corn, 
fodder, the mint, the roads, the canals, fruits, 
iced- waters, salt, &c. • 

" The tribute of lands is of three kinds : by 
division, and by regulations, and statutes. All 
the proportions are exadly ascertained, and admit 
not of any diminution : whether the ground be 
tilled, or not tilled, the measurements and divi- 
sion3 take place : if the ground is cultivated, it 
pays tribute; if not cultivated, it is so muck 
lost. 

*' The greater part of the country is subjeft to 
measurement, as far as the Zems are. The taxes 
of Shiraz are more considerable, in proportion as 
their jereib is the great jereib for such things as 
wheat and barley. The jereib is two hundred and 
thirty-seven direms. The garden-jereib is one 
thousand four hundred and twenty-five dircms. 
The small jereib is sixty guz of the king's cubit,, 
w yard ^ and the king's cubit is nine kebsetSy or 

hand- 
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bandiuls. The gre;at tax is the tax of ShiraZt 
because Jaffer ben Abi Zoheir spoke to 
Haroun Ar*rasheid on the subjed, and he 
ordered that a third and a fourth should be paid. 
The tribute of Istakhar is not so considerable 
as that of Shiraz« 

** The tax of division is of two kinds. The 
better, is that of the Emir alMouneninOmar 
(may God reward him !), and the other khalifs, 
which divides into tens, threes, and fours. These 
are taxes paid on the produfts of agriculture, and 
various other duties and tributes, nearly the same 
as in other countries. 

** In all Pars there is not any mint, except at 
Shiraz. The land belongs to the sovereign : he 
lets it out to farm at certain rents. There waii 
not any tax in Pars, on shops, or workhouses, or 
gardens, or trees. Ali ben Isa laid a tax on 
them in the year 302."* — Page 136, 137. 

That the rents of the land constituted the estab- 
lished revenue of the sovereign, throughout the 
whole of that extensive tradl of countiy which the 
ancient empire of Persia occupied, appears to be 
clearly established by the conquests of Tamer- 
lane, upon the authority of his institutes, which 
apply equally to all his conquests in Asia \ and 
they seem to have involved the whole of that 
tradl of country, and to have extended somewhat 

* A, D. 914, moEt probably our author's own time.— r 
Trand, , 

beyond 
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beyond it. It appears to me a very great errbr^ 
to confine the application of this work to Hin- 
dostan, the seeming idea of some writers who 
treat of that country ; whereas, his very short re- 
sidence there, may rather give room to doubt, 
whether what is said concerning civil establish- 
ments, could be intended to apply to that country 
at all. He conquered the principal governing 
power, and spread terror universally over the 
whole empire; which occasioned many of the 
chiefs, who had assumed independence, to ac- 
knowledge his authority. His invasion, his con- 
quest, his residence, and his final departure, were 
all comprized considerably within the limits of a 
year ; and he does not seem to have proceeded at 
all to the southward of Delhy. After plundering 
that city, he made a progress to the eastward and 
northward, ^^ith his army, towards Chandy Gaut, 
seemingly, to gratify his curiosity respedting the 
issue of the Ganges from the mountains, through 
the fanciful head of the cow. He made some ar- 
rangements in the higher provinces, and then 

abruptly left the country. [* J 

The 

[*] Of his invasion, and his return from Hindostan, the 
following particulars appear in his own institutes, under the 
head of Intelligence. " Thtis, at the time that I was about to 
undertake the reduction of the empire of Hindostan, informa. 
tion was brought me, that independent princes and chiefs 
were seated on the throne of government in tv^ty quarter of 
those dominions. When I received this information, the 

conquest 
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The institutes of Timur are applicable, gene* 
rally, to all the countries he had conquered ; and 
they decidedly establish the universal principle, in 
Asia^ that the sovereign (vv^hose rights the con^ 
queror assumed) was the sole proprietor^ or, what 
amounts to the same thing, tlae sole disposer, of 
the landed property^ At the same time. Tamer* 
LANE appears strongly impressed with the good 
policy of preserving the rights of the cultivators 
and occupiers, who were, in general, the same 
persons ; upon the stability of which, he seems 
fully aware, how much the prosperity, and even 
the existence, of the monarchy depends. " I or- 
dained,^* says he, " that the revenues and the 
taxes ^* (which means the rents) " should be col- 
lefted in such a manner, as might not be pro- 
dudive of ruin to the subjeBs^ \^\ or of depopula- 
tion 

conquest of that kingdom appeared easy in my sight ; but in 
,the eyes of my soldiers, it was an undertaking of difficulty.** 
'F. 353. — *^ Thus, when I had subdued the empire of Hin- 
dostan, I received intelligence, that the K^sier of Rome had 
ravaged certain of my provinces, &c. ; and I reflefted with 
myself, that, if I tarried longer in the empire of Hindostan, 
disorder would arise in the kingdom of Eraun,** &c. * P. 355. 
[**] An accomplished Persian scholar informs me, that the 

* The author, since writing the above, has reason to believe himself 
corre^ in supposing it an error Ito confine the application of the institutes of 
Timur tolf indostao alone. They were intended for all the countries subdued 
by that conq.ueror; and there was a tuzuc, or institute, for each country so ac- 
quired, accordingly. In the copy, however, of these institutes, translated into 
Ipnglish by Messrs. Davy and White, it would seem that the tuzuc, or 
jpstitute, for Hindoetan particularly, muit haviB been deficieo( ia the original, 

as it does not appear in the translation. 

^' '■■••■'■■ ' word 
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tion to the country : for the ruin of the subJeS 
tauseth a diminution of the imperial treasures ; 
and a diminution of the imperial treasures eife6t- 
^th the dispersion of the troops ; and the disper- 
sion of the troops produceth the extinction of the 
imperial power/** — Such was the chain of rea- 
soning of this great conqueror, according to the 
institutes j the substance of which, whatever the 
mere aft of writing, or even the arrangement may 
have been, is adjudged to have been bis awn. [*] 

I shall 

word here translated j//^yV^j, is, in the original, ryots; which 
is the appellation given to the established renters of the land,, 
from whom eke land-rents or the land-revenue was collected ; 
and that this inaccuracy frequently recurs. 

• Inst, of Tim. p. 361. 

[^J Sir William Jones seems to be clearly of opimon, 
that Tamerlane could not write. He says of him : ** Ti- 
MiTR, a savage of strong natural parts, fond of hearing his,to- 
ries read to him, could himself neither write nor read."-— 
Ibnu Arabshah, whom Sir William quotes, asserts, 
** he was wholly illiterate ; he neither read nor wrote any 
thing ; and he knew nothing of the Arabic, though (^ Per. 
sian, Turkish, and the Mogul dialed, he knew as much as was 
sufficient for his purpose.' *-^The Tuzuc (the institutes }, which 
was translated by Major Davy, according to Sir William 
Jones, '^ was not written by himself, but by his favoarite 
Hindu^shah, nearly in the prince's words, as well as in his 
person." Diss, on the Tartars, Asiat. Res. v. i. — This ac- 
count seertis only to take from him the niere aft of writing. 
Major Davy's ideas of Tamerlane, as well as those of the 
editor of the institutes, seem to have ^been very difiereut 
from Sir William's ; who says, that no Tartarean king of 

his 
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i shall lay before the reader some passages from, 
the institutes, which appear to me conclusive 
upon the subject of the property of the lands, and 
the destiuation of , the land-rents. 

Under the head of the Distribution of the Pro-' 
vinces and Distrids^ the following passages occur : 
^' I commanded, that the amount of the revenues 
of the various provinces and kingdoms should be 
divided into lots for more or for less, and that the 
royal assignment for the payment of each of these 
lots should be made out ;" — " and that the Ameers 
aod the Mingbaushees^ should each of them take 
one of those assigiunents,"&c.[**] — " And I com- 
manded, 

his (Tamkiilane*s) age could write at all ; and that '^ the 
Moguls and Tartars, before their conquest of India, were 
]wrholly unlettered." — Ibid. 

[*i] For the sake of brevity, I left out some words that 
aie not nutterialf or do not appear to roe to be so, which is 
expressed by breaks. As I refer to the page, the original 
may be consulted, vi«, the first quarto edition. The Ameert 
dnd Minglausheetf arc tht higher officers of Tambelane'i 
army, whose coraptritive rank may be judged of from the 
following passage : " And I ordained, if ao Ounhaushee^ or 
an Eudfauih^e^ or a Minghauihef Ameer, should vanquish 
the forces of aa enemy, that in rewafd to an Ounbaushee, the 
governjneot of a city should be given ; that the reward of an 
Ettsbaushee should be the command of a province : and I or- 
dainedi when a Mingbaushee def^ted the forces of his anta. 
gonisty tiat he shodd be appointed the lord of a principality." 
P^ zS9.--^Tbe wofd Amefr seemp to be the general designa^ 
tion which is applied above a certain laok, ^% general <i^^ 

cers : 
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manded, that the Ameers and the Mingbaushees, 
in coUefting the revenues from the subjeSsy* in 
the original, ryotSy " should not, oh any account, 
demand more than the taxes and duties establish- 
ed." — I suspeft that rent is here meant, which the 
translator expresses in these terms, to meet the 
ideas of Europeans. Perhaps it may be necessary 
for rhe to repeat here, that the speciality I attach 
to this word rent, fs, that it signifies the <w/y and 
the entire payment made for the possession of 
land. Taxes or duties^ applied to land-revenue in 
Europe, signify the payment of a part of the 
rent, not the payment of the whole of it to go- 
vernment. I therefore adhere to the propriety of 
using the word rent^ to rnark this distiniSipn 9 
because, wherever it is applicable, it iniplies that 
the property of the land was vested in govern^ 
ment, ['] — ^* And to every province* on which a 
royal assignment was granted, 1 ordained that two 

ccrs : the other appellations, which seem to be Mogul, mark 
the gradations of rank ^ brigadier-gcnerai, major-general, 
lieutenant-general, &c. Of those that a|re )iere luiiaed, the 
Mmghaushee is the highest. 

['] I am told this payment is expressed in the original, 
sometimes by the word mi/, sometimes by jumma, and some-^ 
times by kheraj. As in all these modes of expression, i^ 
means the sole payment xtisA^ for the possession of land, and 
that payment rendered to government ; let this circumstance 
be understood by the English reader, which the word rent 
seems to convey. Taxei and duties do not, in my appre, 
hension, convey this idea. 

supctT 
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Sbpervisofs should be appointed to that province i 
that one of them should inSpeft the coUedibns, 
and watch over the concerns of the ilihabitdnts, 
Ihat they might not be impoverished, and that 
the jagheerdar might not ill-use or oppress them ; 
and that he should take an account of all the sumi^ 
which were coUefted in the province ; and that 
the other supervisor should keep a register of tht 
public expences, and distribute the revenues among 
the soldiers/' 

In this destination of TamerlAne, I under- 
stand, we are to look for the origin oi jagheefs 
in India; which have become \ht fiefs j or feudsy of 
that country. In the view which is here givenj^ 
the assignment of the land appears to be made 
for the purpose of supporting an army already 
formed and disciplined, for a limited time, name- 
ly, three years ; after which, " the state of the 
provinces," say the institutes, *^ should be in- 
speded : if the inhabitants^^ in the original, the 
ryots, " vitxt satisfied, and if the country v/tLsfiou-- 
rishing divA popidous, that he" (the general officer 
yN\io "wz.^ tht jagheerdar) " should be continued 
therein ; but if the contrary should appear, ihat 
the jagheer should return to the crown ; and thar, 
for the three following years, subsistence should 
be granted to the holder of it/* [^] — The intention 

and 

[^] I understood this passage to mean, that the holder 
of the jagheer, when deprived of it, was to receive subsist- 

E cnce 
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smd motive of this institution seem to be obvj* 
ou^, % assigning the revenues of ^ provinop Qt 
distrid for the support of an army, the procesi; 
to government was simplified^ and two dilEcult 
trarxsj^&ions, the coU^ftion of the revenues J^n4 
the payment of the forces, resolved into one,. 
This was, in no resped, a gift to an individual ; 
but a measure of public utility, wherein the rights 
and the interests of th^ government were carefully 
preserved, and the prosperity of its immediate ter 
nants, the ryots, scrupulously attended to. In- 
speftors were appointed to see justice done to 
them in the coU^&ions : their being satisfied^ and 
the ^oijQtry fiourishin^ and pofuloust formed thp 
test for its continuance ; and a contrary situation 
dis^iolved it» at (he e^^piration of three years. This 
institution appear^ to me to hav? been changed 
under the unwarlike emperprs of Hindostan, and 
to have t*vken more the form of European fi^fsy 
which were to supply troops when wanted \ and 
not, as undet Tamerlane, to maintain and 
support troops already formed. It seems to have 
degenerated, at last, into a mere pretence for 
giving to individuals the temporary possession of 
land, or the enjoyment of its revenues. But the 
Asiatic mpnarchs can hardly be brought, as the 

> 

cnce from the emperor's treasury. But I am told that there 
h here an error in the translation, and that the words in the 
original are, ^^ subsistence should not be granted to the 
holder.'* 

Eu- 
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feiiropeans were, to tlie necessity of making this 
institution hereditary. 

From this digression I return to the institutes. 
^* And I ordained, that the colleftion of the taxes 
(rents) from the subjeft (ryot) might, when ne- 
cessary^ be enforced by menaqes and by threats, 
but never by whips and scourges/' — The tender- 
ness to the subje^Sj who are the tenants of the 
crown, and the cultivators of the lands, in the 
exaction of the taxes^ which mean the rents of the 
land, is imputed to humanity and compassion, or 
to a circuitous policy, resulting from the general 
happiness of the people, by European writers; 
whereas the motive is obviously and direftly self- 
interest and necessity ; for the rents of the land, 
which are the revenues of the state, flow entirely 
from these people, whose prosperity is essential to 
the ready supply of the crown revenues, which 
are always in proportion to the annual produce. 
In Tamerlane's own words, " the ruin of the 
siibjeS causeth a diminution of the imperial trea- 
sures," &c. — This intimate connexion between 
the interest of tlie sovereign and the prosperity of 
the husbandman, (the immediate tenant of go- 
vernment), is the surest pledge of his security; 
which will appear still more strikingly from fur- 
ther quotations. 

The next head, in the institutes, which offers 
illustrative passages, is the coIleSlion of revenues and 
Mxes; from which one cxtra<5t has already been 

E z made, 
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made, shewing Tamerlane's attention to the 
prosperity of the occupier of land. The next is, 
** And I ordained, that in every country that 
should be subdued (to the inhabitants of which, 
charters of safety and security from danger should 
be granted), the produce of the revenue of that 
country should be inspedled. If the subjects 
(ryots) were satisfied with ihe old and established 
taxes^l^l'th^t those taxes should be confirmed, 
agreeably to the wishes of the subje£is ; or, if not, 
that they should be determined according to the 
regulaiiony — " And I ordained, that the duties 
should be determined in proportion to the pro- 
duce of the cultivated lands y an3 thatTIie /SS-Fj^ri 
the produce of th^. Jgncls should be affixed and 
ascertained.'' — " Thus, first, that the cultivated 
grounds of the subject, which should be made 
fertile by the waters of canals, or by springs or ri- 
vulets (if those waters flowed perpetually and con- 
stantly), should be superintended by the officers 
of the crown ; and that of the amount of the pro- 
duce of these grounds, two- thirds should be al- 
lowed to the possessor thereof, and one-third be 
paid into the royal treasury. ^^ [^] — After this speci- 
men 

[8] Sir Charles Rouse, who inserts this passage into his 
Dissertation concerning the Landed Prapertj of Bengal^ at the 
word taxes, makes the following correftion, in a parenthesis, 
{^^ jumma kedim^ ancient rent y or revenue ")y which exactly 
tallies with my ideas. 

[*"] According to Dr. Adam Smith, the rent of an estatie 

in 
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men of those taxes and duties, I hope the reader 
will have no difficulty in determining with me, 
that they formed the solid and substantial r^// of 
the land ; and it also appears, that they were tl»c 
jumma keditfiy the a ncient re nt y and not an cxa< ftioii 
imposed by the conqueror ; which are the two 
points I was desirous of establishing. 

I shall proceed with some further extrafts. 
" And if the subjeSl consent to pay the tax for the 
restridted lands, in specie, that, for the grain due 
to the treasury, the sum should be fixed on the 
subjeH according to the current price of the grain j 
and that, corresponding to the current price of the 
grain, the money should be paid to the soldiers/' 
P. 363. — " And, if the subjeSl should not be sa- 
tisfied with the mode of colleftion, and with the 
partition of the general produce into three parts, 
that the restricted lands should be divided into a 
first, and second, and third ^>rr^^^" [*J (the mean- 
ing not known to the translator) ; " that the ph>- 
duce of the first jerreeb should be estimated at 
three loads, and the produce of the second jerreeb 
at two loads, and the produce of the third jerreeb 

in England, commonly amounts to what is supposed to be 
a third of the gross produce.-— Wealth of Nat. v. i. b. i« 
ch. xi. p. up, 

[*] y^rr^^^ is a measurement of land. CHARDiisr, in hi^ 
account of Persia^ says it is somewhat less than an acre. Ac*. 
.wording to the Ayeen Akbery, the Persian jerreeb i^ the sf me 
/IS the bfgab qi Hindostan. 
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at one load ; ancl that half thereof should be estir 
mated as wheat, and half thereof as barley ; and 
that of the total amount, one-half of the produce, 
should be tolle^ledy — " And if the subjeft, not- 
withstanding thiS; should be unwilling to pay the 
tax (rent) in kind, that the valuation of a load of 
wheat should be fixed at fiye muskateh of silver : 
and the value of a load of barley at two and a half 
muskatels of silver ; and that the duty of the kel- 
laaV^ * (unknown to the translator) "should be ex- 
afted over and above; but that nought else should 
be demanded of the suhje£iy under any pretext or 
denomination whatever.'* L''] — "And that the rest 
of the lands of the husbandman, those which pro- 
duce in the autpmn, and in the spring, and in th$ 
summer, and in the winter, and the lands which de- 
pendcd on the rain for fertility, should be divided 
into j err eebs'y and that the produce of those which 
were numbered a third and a fourth, should be 
collefted." P. 365. — " And that the duties on the 
herbs, and on the fruits, and on all the other pro- 
duftions of the country, and on the reservoirs of 
water, [' 3 and on the commons, and on the pasture- 

lands, 

• Csistlf , 

[^] The grain specified in both these articles^ for ascer- 
taining the ren^s, are the general produce of Persia, as also 
of the higher provinces of Hindostan, arid of all the agricuK 
titral countries to the northward. 

\}'\ The duties on reservoirs of water, may be explained 

jfrom p^AjiDiN's account of Persia, to which country proba. 

'■""'■ ^ ■' "' .  Wy 
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lands^ should be fixed aAd deteftnined accdtdift^ 
1^ tbe ancient dnd isiablisbid praSfues : l"^] ahd if 
the SQbjeA should not be content therewith^ the 
colle£lions should be settled according to th^ hfst 
and ioiod**V'] (the^ exptessiofis not understood 
by the translator)* — *• And I otdered that> before 
the time of gathering in the grain, tbe faxes shovM 
not be demanded ; and, when the period of the 
harvest arrived, that they should be coBefted at 
three diflferent times; And if the sulfjeff paid the 

biy it applies. Every province, Re observes, has an officer 
ap{x>inted over the Water of the said province, called mirah^ 
whose people (iistribdte it. ^' The officer of I spaliarr, Ibrin. 
stance, gets four thousand tomam per annii|n, or 6o>oo3 
crowns, French money, without reckoning his deputy's pro. 
fits. The land and gardens of that royal city, and of the 
neighbouring parts, pay twenty-pence a year to the king, by 
j^rreeby which is the conunoii land measttre, and is less than an 
acre, for river or spring water ; fot the other water is fr^.** 
•r^Besides this cotomon dxkiyf be says occasional presetvCs are 
made to the miraby when it is immediately wanted. *' Tke 
rule they observe, in watering the sqqares, is to let it be 
' high enough for a duck to swim ; and that is the way of wa^ 
tering the gardens tYtty week." — Vol. ii. p. 265, 6, 

["*} It does not seeni to have been the prad^ce to claim 
rent for pa«ture.Iands, in Hindostan, except whefk tillage, 
lands were so employed ; probably because it was somticli an 
agricultural country. Th^s maxim probaU)^ applies to the 
higher countries. 

["] I am favoured with the following explanation of this 
Expression : " Husta-bood^ frorti the present and past tenics 
of the verb to be^ in Persian, means, technically \j\ revenue, 
^bat the rents forprerly were, and what tley now are." 

^^ royal 
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royal dues spontaneously, that a tax-gatfaercf 
should not be appointed over him; and if ther^ 
should be occasion for a t^x-gatherer, that he 
should leyy the duties by threats and by author 
rity; but that he should ndt make u$e of th^ 
cudgel^ and th^ cord, and the scourge ; nor presume 
to confine the subjeSl in fetters and chains."— r 
**And I ordained, whoever undertook the cultiva- 
tion of waste lands, or built an aqueduft, or made 
a canal, or planted a grove, or restored to culture 
. a deserted distrift, that, in the first year, nothing 
should be taken from him j and that, in the se- 
cond year, whatever the subje<3: voluntarily offer- 
ed, should be received; and that, in the third year, 
the duties should be coiledted according to the 
regulafion.^^ P. 367. — In Persia there is naturally 
great sterility, principally owing to the want of 
watej- ; at the same time, it seems to have been a 
country where agriculture had been long establish- 
ed. Chard IN observes, that " the religion of 
the ancient Persians, who were Ignicoles, laid 
upon them the strictest engagements to cultivate 
the land."* 

It is the mature of a monarchical government, 
to proteiS: the poor from the oppressions of the 
rich ', but tljis efleft will be much more certainly 
produced, where the revenues of the crown are 
immediately derived from the inferior orders of 

f AcCf of Pers. v. ^i. p. 30. 

society J 
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Eociety; upon whose prosperity they must, ia a 
great measure, depend. When the individual who 
'holds the crown, possesses natural sagacity, these 
considerations will have powerful influence ; which 
appears to me to have diftated the maxims that 
follow : ^* And I ordained, that if the rich and 
ihe powerful should oppress the poorer subjed:, 
and injure or destroy his property, an equivalent 
for the damage sustained should be levied on the 
rich oppressor, and be delivered to the injured 
person, that he might be restored to his former 
^tate." — ^** And that all ruined lands which lay 
uncultivated (if there were no owners to those 
lands), should be annexed to ihe crown : and if there 
were owners, and those owners were reduced to 
distress, I ordained that the necessary supplies 
should be granted unto them, that they might 
cultivate the lands anew." P. 369, — " And I 
commanded, that the property of the deceased 
should be restored to the lawful heir; and, if there 
fihould be no heir, that it should be expended ia 
pious uses, or be sent to the holy city of Mecca." 
P. 373. [**] — I do not suppose that landed property 
can here be meant. Land could not be sent to 
Mecca; and I apprehend that the possessory pro - 
perty of the ryot was never sold at the instance of 

government. In the article quoted immediately 

■% 

[**] This last article is partially transcribed by SirCHAKHis 
EouGHTON Rou^£, the latter iplaqse being omitted, 

before, 



before^ wxsfcc lands withoiat an owner were re-»- 
SKtmed by gavermrient : would not cultivated 
lands, without an owner, be likewise resumed by 
gptverninent ? In Hindostan, the possessoty pro- 
perty of the ryot was hereditary : but it is not 
clear that this was the case in Persia, and the 
other countries to which the institutes^of TiMrit 
must apply. If Tamerlane's residence was so 
short in Hindostan as it Is represented to have 
been ; if he neVer returned thither again ; if he 
fcft no army behind him ^ and appointed na 
iriceroy to govern the country in hrs absence ; I 
do not see how his institutes can be supposed to 
apply specially and particularly to Hindostan* 
This circumstance is not d^ alKmaterial'to the 
©bjedl' of my inquiry ; but it appears to me to be 
€ne of those historical incongruities, which it is . 
impossible to pass without remark. [^] 

That in Persia the rents of the lands formed 
the revenue of the sovereign,, is dire<ftly stated ia 
the Ayeen Akhery^ a book of the first authority, as 
it is of the highest utility in India, which was pub- 
lished under the diredioin of the greatest and 

[p] Upon this sttbjeft I am favoured with the fbllomng 
icmark : *^ The institutes of Timuk were applicable to all 
tis conquests, as well as Hindostan ; for which there was a 
particular tuzuc^ or institute, though not appearing in the 
translation of Davy and White." — Of this circumstance \ 
was ignorant : but does it not rather imply that the tuzuQ 
which they translated was riot applicable to Hindostan ? 

- , wisest 
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^is^t of the Mogul emperors, [^] The foUdwing 
general statement occurs in this work, which 
treats of the land rent as the estabhshed revenue 
throughout all Asia : " In former times, the 
monarchs of Hindostan exafted the sixth of the 
produce of the lands ; in the Turkish empire, the 
hisbandman paid the fifth -^ in Turan, the sixths 
and in Iran, tht tenth -^ but, at the same time, 
tlvere was levied a general poll-tax, which was 
called kheraj.['] Cob ad (King of Persia) disap- 
proved of this arbitrary mode, and intended td 
have made a measurement of all the arable lands 
in his empire, for the purpose of ascertaining an 
jequitable fixed revenue," which was prevented by 
his death. " His son, Noorsheervan (under 
whose reign Mahomed was born), adopted his 
plan, and instituted a land-measure of sixty 
square kissery guz ; and computing the produce 
of such a quantity of land to be a kifeez, valued 
at three dirh^msy he determined that one-third pan 

p] For the translation of this work into English, Europe 
is indebted to^r. Francis Gladwin. 

['] Tamerlane, according to the institutes, disapproved 
of this species of taxation, regarding th^tand-renty seemingly, 
as the constitutional source of revenue. He says : ^' I or- 
dained, that the poll-tax aiui the house. tax should not be levied 
on any town or on any city whatever ; and that no one of the 
f oldiers should presume to enter by force the dwelling of -a 
civil inhabitant, or tp ^ize on the cattle, or the property of 
|he subjeft.*' 

- ' should 
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riioald be the proportion of revenue. The fccfeez 
is a measure which is called saa^^ one pound and 
twelve ounces, " consisting, some say, of eight 
f^i^/y ; whilst others make it something more," &c. 
— ««^ When the khalifat descended to Omar, he 
approved of the wisdom of Noorsheervan> 
but introduced a few innovations, which may be 
learned by consulting books. Lastly, in Iran and 
Turan, government has taken ohe-tenib of the 
produce of the soil; but, at the same time, the 
husbandman is loaded with a number of other 
taxes,, which, altogether, exceed one-half of the 
produce. In Egypt, the proportion of revenue is 
a& follows : 

From the kodan^ Ibraheeroec* 

Of the best, s • ' 3 

M,Iddling, - - 2 

Worst, - - I 

The kodan['] is a measure of land containing a 
hundred square reeds^ each of which makes one 
ia, or perch. The ibraheemee passes current for 
forty kebeersy fourteen of which ave equivalent to 

[^] The proper Arabic term is feiany and not kodan : the 
mistake has been owing to the translator of the institutes of 
Akbeor, taking the letter /for the letter i, which, in the 
Arabic alphabet, are only distinguished from each other by 
the latter's having two diacritical points, instead of the one 
which belongs to the former letter, 

»rq- 
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9t rapee of Akber Shah. " In many parts cf 
the Turkish empire, they exaft from the hus* 
bandman thirty okchebs for every yoke of oxen, 
besides forty- two okchebs for the exchequer, toge- 
ther with twenty-one for the army, and fifteea 
ckcbehs for the subahdar, or viceroy, &c. There 
are also other rates of coUeftion in that empire, 
the relation of which would run me into pro-* 
lixity."* 

I have thought it necessary to transcribe these 

passages from the institutes, both of Tamejel- 

LANE and Akber, verbatim^ that the reader 

may view the subjedl exaftly as they represent 

it ; from which, I think, it clearly appears, that 

the rent of the land, in all the countries that have 

been mentioned, is engrossed by government j 

and that the property of the land rests betweea 

the occupant, who is generally the husbandman 

or aftual labourer of the soil, and the sovereign 9 

all other persons who are mentioned^ as having 

any interference in these matters, being officers 

of the government; either coUeAors, overseers, 

or tax-gatlierers (another name for colledors), 

who have the management of the revenues; 

or military officers of high rank^ to whom 

they are assigned, from the motive, apparently, 

of combining two transaftions into one, allot- 

ing the rents immediately for the payment of 

* Ayeen Akbery, p. 347, 34S, 349. 

the 
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the troops. But when Tam!erlane foiind 
that arty abuses attended this pradlice, he or- 
dained, " that thQjagbeer should return unto the 



crown/* 



Sir John Chardin, a Frenchman by birth, is 
the latest authentic writer on the affairs of Per- 
sia, before that empire fell into disorder, tie 
travelled through, and resided in, different parts 
of the country, during a period of near twelve 
years, from 1664 to 1677; and made himself 
master of the Persian language, chiefly with the 
view of acquiring a knowledge of the principles 
of the established government. 

According to his account, all the lands of the 
empire, with the exception of religious donations 
(of Uttle extent in Mahomedan states), which 
were considered as mortmain, and some tempo- 
rary grants to individuals, belonged in property 
to the sovereign. They were at the same. time 
universally held in occupancy, and in small allot- 
ments, by the peasantry ; and though it be not 
expressly stated, that these possessory tenures were 
continued in perpetuity from year to year, while 
the occupant discharged the legal regular dertiand 
of government, as in Hindostan, yet there is every 
reason to believe that such was the usage in both 
countries, from the similarity of their forms and 
institutions, in modifying, assessing, and collect- 
ing the yearly rents, constituting in each, as every 
where else in Asia, the whole revenue of the state, 

• except- 



excepting tli€ small share usually levied . vmAet 
the head of customs and duties, of uncertain, vmrn* 
able amount. 

Ch AR D I N observes, that, from the want of m»ck 
external commerce, widi interior traffic and in* 
dastry, a circulating medium in specie wat 
scarce ^ and as therefore the rents were, for the 
greater part, paid in kind, the most importaat <£ 
tlic local financial institutions were those whick 
regulated the measurement and registry of all tlxt 
lands of the empire, ascertaining invariably the 
rules tor participating the yearly crops in pro- 
pcHtionable shades with the peasantry, after de- 
ducting the seed, by a medium-standard valua- 
tion, according to the nature and cultwe <rf tte 
€oii ; and leaving from one-fourth to one-haiC^ 
but in ordinary fixed at one -third, of the gross 
agricultural produce of the lands in occupancy, as 
the sovereign's portion,- annually. 

The realization of this revenue-rent was m 
like manner systematically arranged and effefted 
in two different ways ; either by means of tahsiJ- 
Jars, or receivers-general, at a charge, in com- 
mon, of ten per cent, on the colledlions or by- 
temporary assignments, issued from the royal and 
provincial treasuries, on the occupants of the 
land, in favour of all the military, civil, and house- 
hold establishments of the king, and his several 
delegates throughout the empire, in gradation 

per- 
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personally and officially, from the highest to thd 
lowest officers, or soldiers in corpse employed : the 
former method prevailed in the diemesne, or khal- 
8ah lands, situated chiefly in the provinces of 
Ghilan, Mazenderan, Irac, Media, Persia properk 
and part of Chaldea ; the latter, under the deno- 
mination of tyouly or jagheers, in all the other 
great military governments of Persia, like the su- 
balidarries of Hindostan : * but in both cases, as 
far as the financial interests of the state were coh- 
cei^ned, the khalsah and jagheer lands were imme- 
diately under the management of provincial in- 
tendants, or dewans, wholly independent of the 
viceroys, and alone subjedt to the diredt controul 
of the great Vizier of the empire ; to whom the 
annual accounts and financial occurrences, of the 
several provincial departments, were to be regu- 
larly transmitted. 

The grants of land made to individuals by the 
crown, were upon lease, for the term of ninety- 
nine years, and then renewable on payment of a 
year's rent, by way of fine. Some of these pos- 
sessions were assessed for a small quit-rent, of 
about two shillings the acre ; others again wer^e 
h^ld freei and they appear all to have been of the 
nature of those alienations in Hindostan, to fa • 
voured individuals near the great cities, called 

* In Hindostan, the khalsah and jagheer lands were dis^ 
pcrsed, indiacrinunately, throughout a/l the provinces. 
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kbas-talooksy and donative, under the various de^ 
scription oienaumauty or free gifts, excepting as to 
the term of duration, which, in Hindostan, was 
usually for life, or in perpetuity* 

But the waste, or unoccupied lamfe, wherever 
situated (and generally over ail Asia, except it be 
China, these may be reckoned in extent ^qual 
to the portion in cultivation), were more pe- 
culiarly and direftly considered as belonging ex- 
clusively to the sovereign, and were accordingly 
disposed of at his pleasure, under the superintends 
ance of the immediate financial servants of the 
royal exchequer. 

Finally, the whole revenue of .the king, when 
(Converted into money, accruing from the rent of 
his demesne lands, tribute and imposts of every 
kind (observing it as singular, that the article of 
salt should be free), together with presents of the 
fare productions of .evpry province, as had been 
customary from the time of Herodotus ; but, 
after allowing for the whole ordinary expence of 
the household, with that of the civil and military 
governments of the empire, is stated to have been 
calculated at seven hundred thousand tomans, or 
about one million and a half sterling, annually ab- 
sorbed by the royal treasury : though highly ne- 
cessary, it might have been added, thus jto be ab- 
sorbed, under such a system of political economy, 
to answer, occasionally, the extraordinaries of 
war, esp^fially when caj-ried on extprnallj^, 

F Such 
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• Such) in brief, h Charpik's account of the 
ctate of landed property and revenue of Persias 
towards the dose of the seventeenth century. — ; 
See his works, in French, lo vols. 8vo. Amster- 
dam edit, published in 171 1, two jrears before 
)iis death in £ng}andy particularly voL v. p. i%d, 

to 175- 
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PART If. 

GENERAL STATE OF LANDED PROPERTY Ilf 

HINDOSTAN A SKETCH OF THE HISTORT 

OF THAT COUNTRY, FROM THE FIRST IN- 
VASION OF THE MAHOMEDANS TO THE REIQI^ 

OF AKBER THE FINANCIAL ^TSTEM O^ 

RAJAH TVDOR MULL. 

IT has before been observed, that Hindostan, 
in a great many points, resembled ancient 
Egypt. The learning of Europe, in the language 
of Greece, first discovered this affinity ; the learu* 
ing of Indi^y in the Sanscrit language, has strongly 
confirmed it. The reciprocal agreement of those 
two countries with one another, is now found to 
have been still more congenial and intimate than 
ivas before imagined, The legends, which have 
multiplied the objeds of their religious adoration, 
identify the same fables, only rehearsed in a dif- 
ferent language. [*] Religion seems to have ipo- 

nopot 

f*] The best illustration I c«n give dpon this subject, is to 
extradl from Sir William Jones's Preface to his translatic^n 6f 
The Ordinances of Me^v^ the following passages, respe^ing 
the febled author of them : " Whether MlKV or MfNVS in 
the nominative, and Menos in an obUqne, case, was the 
$ame personage with Minos, let others determine."-^" Thete 
^ certainly a strong resexnblance, though obt^are^ «n4 fs|kd 

fz by 
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nopolized the literature, both of Hindostan ancl 
Egypt, and to have filled their books with the 
histories of their deities, aijd the mysteries of 
their faith. To these, therefore, the attention of 
learned m^n has been chiefly direjfted. I'he or- 
dinary Ojccypatlons of mere mortals seem^ b^low 
their consideration, and the disposal of landed 
property has not at all attracted their attention. 
It is well if we can catch a -stragging fa6t, in the 
midst of their ingenious writings, to direft or en- 
lighten our inquiries. With what we possess, 

by time, bet^veen opr Mjiiyu, with hi? divine bul], whom he 
names as Dherma himself, or the genius of abstradl justice, 
and the Mneues of Egypt, with his companion or syrobql, 
Apis ; and, though we should be constantly on our guard 
against the delusion of etymological conjefture, yet we capnot 
. but admit that Minos, and Mneues or Mnbui9, have only 
Greek terminations, but that the crude noun is composed of 
the same radical letters, both in Greek and in Sanscrit."— 
*^If MiNQS, the son of Jupiter, whom the Cretans, from 
national vanity, might have made a native of their own 
island, was really the same person with Menu, the son of 
Brahma, we have the good fortune to restore, by means of 
Indian literature, the most celebrate4 system of heathen ji^. 
jisprudence ; and this work might have been entitled The 
La^ws of Mivos; but the paradox is too singular, to be con- 
fidently asserted ; and the geographical part of the book, 
with mp§t pf ttte allusions to natural history, must indubitably 
have- been written after the Hindu race had settled to the 
south of Him^liaya.** — It was Egypt tq which they would 
be applicable ; from whence the Grecians seem to have pil. 
fered all their mytholpgy, upon yrhich, perhap, they may 
}^ave imprpve4t 

how- 
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however, we must endeavour id ascertain anct^ 
establish the truth. 

Of the inhabitants of Hindostan,Sir William 
Jones says : " Nor can we reasonably doubt, 
how degenerate and abased soever the Hindoos 
niay now appear, that in some early age they were 
splendid in arts and arms, happy in government, 
.wise in legislation^ and eminent in various know- 
ledge." — Such, it seems, was the ittipression left 
upon his mind, by the inquiries he had made into 
the former situation of the Hindoos. Their go- 
vernment we know to have been monarchical; Vj 
and the fundamental principle, which is observed 
to support every other Asiatic government, doubt- 
less supported theirs. The lands of the state must 
have been the property of the government, or, in 
other words, of the monarch who represented it. 
The analogy of Egj^pt, where this system was 
clearly established, supports this supposition j and 
there are fads which seem to confirm it. 

In the Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. a translation 
from the Sanscrit is given, of two engraved metal 

[*»] The monarchical seems the only form of government 
acknowledged by the Hindoos. It is thus mentioned- in the 
ordinances of Menu, translated by Sir W, Jones, ch. vii, 
art. iii. " Since, if the world had no king, it would quake 
on all sides through fear, the Ruler of this universe therefore 
created a i/V^ for the maintenance of this system, both reli- 
gious and civil." And article 8 : "He [the king] is a pow- 
erful divinity, who appears in a human shape." 

F 3 . plates. 
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l^ates, which appear to have beeii the instmment$ 
of a gift of land ; the one fouqd in, the earth at 
Tamiai the capital of Salset, and the other at the 
fort of Mongheer, in Behar. The first seems to 
have been a donation of la#id for religious pur-. 
pQses, doubtless from a king, or rajah^ as the 
style of it seepis to imply th^t no, other persons 
wer^ the givers of land. It strongly inculcates 
til^e merit of i^stowing land m this manner ; and 
denounces vengeance s^ainst those kings wha 
lesuR^e it, or take back any property that has 
been dedicated to religion, or religious men ; im^ 
plying, indiredly, that this power l^ad sometimes 
been exercised by kings* I shall transcribe the 
passages which impress my mind with these ideas* 
** Gold was the first offspring of fire ; the earth 
is the daughter of visbnu ; and kine are the chil- 
dren of the sun : the three worlds, therefore, are 
^uredly given to him who makes a gift of galdy 
earthy and cattle ^^ — " The earth is enjoyed by 
many kings, by Sagar, and by others : to whom 
Mever' the soil at any time belongs, to him, at 
that time, belong the fruits of it."['] — " Exalted 
emperors have given land : this is the true bridge 
of justice for sovereigns. From time to time, O 
liings ! that bridge must be repaired by you. He 
who seizes land given by himself, or by another. 

['] This seems to refer ttf Hie posseMOiy right fif the oc« 
cupant, or husbandauui. 

(sove- 



(sovereign)) will rot among vfotm^i himself '4 
worm, in the midst of ordure**' — " By seizing 
one cow, one vesture, or even one nail's-breadth 
of ground, a king continues in hell till an univer- 
sal destruction of the world has happened/^ — ** A 
gpanter of land remains in heaven sixty thotisand 
years i a disseizer, and be who refuses to do jus* 
tice, continues as many (years) in heU.**-^From 
the general tenour of these quotations, it may be 
inferred, that the donation of land was confined 
to royalty ; which 'fixes where the property con- 
centred < The translation of this grants occupies 
from page 148 to pj^e 253 ; but it is filled with what 
to most readers would appear mythoiogicaljargon^ 
The other instrument is entitled, in the Re- 
searches) ^^ A Rc^al Grant of Land, engraved on 
Copper, found among the Ruins at Mongueer; 
translated by Charles Wiikins, Esq. ;*' frorii 
which I transcribe what follows : " Be it known, 
that I have given the above-mentioned town of 
Maseeka, \yhose limits include the fields wlusre the 
cattle graze, above and below the surface, with 
all the lands belonging to it ; together with all 
the mango and madhoo trees ; aU its waters, and 
all their banks and verdure; all its rents and 
tolis ; with all fines for crimes, and rewards for 
catching thieves, [''j In it there shall be no mp- 

[^1 This appears to be an emuneration of the jrereiiuofi and 
advantageft attached to tiie absolute property of land, or the 
{vopeny wbidi^ waa veMed m ^ loyereign. 

F 4 lestation i 
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* 

lestation; no passage for troops ; nor shall any 
one take from it the smallest part. I give like-^ 
wise every thing that has been possessed by the 
. servants of the rajah. ['] I give the earth and sky> 
as long as the sun and moon shall last ; except, 
however, such lands as have been given to God 
and to the brahmans, which they have long pos- 
sessed, and now enjoy. [^] And, that the glory of 
my father and mother, and my own fame, may be 
increased, I have caused this saason (edid) to be 
engraved; and granted unto the great Botho 
.B££HKORAATO Meesro, who has acquired all 
the wisdom of books, and has studied the Ifeads 
(scriptures) under Oslaayono, who is descend- 
ed from OupoMONYOBo, who is the son of the 
learned and immaculate BothoBoraahoraato, 
and whose grandfather was Botho Busworaa-^ 
TO, learned in the ieads, and expert in perform* 
ing tht jog'- (sacrifice). [^] — " Know, all ye afore- 
said," 

[*5 Th^s seems to refer to lands assigned as salary to the 
officers of the government, or the prince. 

p] This passage seems to be explained by the extra<^8 
i^iade from the preceding grant. Doubtless the giver was fear. 
. ful of rotting among nuorms in the midst of ordure y and of con ^ 
tinning in hell till the universal destruSion of the rwortdy if he 
liad happened to touch any thing that had been given before 
to God and the brahmans. 

[8] From the circumstances here detailed, this gift of land 
was made to a learned brahman ; the merit of which is thos 
stated in the ordinances of M&Viyj, ch« vii, art< 84 and %$. 

'* An 
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tad,'' (tht ^trsons to whom" the grant is a( 
cd ; a very numerous list of designations), ** tUa(t 
as bestowing is meritorious, so taking away de- 
serves punishment j wherefore, kave it as I ha^vet 
granted it. Let all his neighbours, and those wim 
till the landy be obedient to my commands, WJwtt 
you have formerly been accustomed to perform 
and pay, do it unto him in all things,"!''] — This 
appears to be an absolute gift of land (4iiat is, tsff 
the proprietary right that was vested in the sove- 
reign, which must be distinguished from the pm-- 
sessory right vested in the ryot or occupant) made 
by the king, or rajah, to a learned brahman:^ 
which points out clearly wiiere the property <£ 
land, in the most extensive sense of the -wordi^ 
was placed: and the reader will observe, that the 
donor expresses some distrust of the futuiie ocm^ 
duct of the officers of government under his suc- 
cessors, by stating the merit of giving^ and the de- 
merit of taking arjoay^ and urging them to leave ist 
as be had granted it ; as if he were conscious tb^a 
they might hereafter, in virtue of the sovereigii 

*^ An oblation in the mouth or hand of a brahman, is far "bet- 
ter than offerings to holy fire : it never drops, it never die^ 
ft isiYeyer consumed. A gift to'one not a jorahman, produces 
fruit of a middling standard \ to one who calls himself a braSi. 
man, double 4 to a wdU-nead brahman, a hundred thousand- 
fold ;' to ofkc who has read all the 'uedasy infinite*" 

X^} The date is the 33d Samkot^ and 21st day of the iiion& 
Maarga^ heinj twjsnty.thxiee ye^s before Christ, says the 
writer of thi$ article* 

power. 
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powei% resume it. ft also appears that thi$ gift 
of the absolute property^ does not at all affeft the 
possessory property of those who till tbeJand; upon 
whom he lays his commands, that they will pay 
unto bim what they have been accustomed to pay 
to government. ['] 

In Egypt and in Hindostan, not only landed 
property, but every thing else, seems to have been 
hereditaiy. I do not find that In any other of th^ 
Asiatic states, tliese peculiarities existed. UpoA 
this circumstance alone, I conceive^ the advan*^ 
tage which those two countries enjoyed beyond 
all the ot^er Asiatic states, of possessing landed 
property, with all the benefits which are annexed 
to it, and which result from it, depended. When» 
in the book of Genesis, we are told that the people 
sold to Joseph their lands for food, it appears 
to me» that it must have been the p9Ssessory pro-^ 
perty that they sold ; at least this would be the 
case, if the fifth part of the produce^ wliicb Fka-^ 
RAOK laid up against the years of scarcity,' was 
the rent payable to him for their lands ; and such 
seems to have been the case : and when Joseph 
restored the people again to the possession of their 
land^ renewing or establishing the obJligatipa 

[*] I do not find, in the Ref9arckes,» any remaika in«& 
cpon these engraved pUtes, which hav« «iy vefeceBce to tha. 
slate of landed property ; but many upon the mythologies^ 
digressions, which occupy by far die greatest part of the m^ 

scriptions. 
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opOft tliem to pay ^ fifth part of the atinaal pw* 
<3ucc to Pharaoh, 1 apprehend he gave them 
back their land, as they seem before to have held 
it in hereditary possession. So that, from these 
circumstances, it would appear the lands of Egyj^ 
were possessed by the tribe of husbandmen nearly 
upon the same footing that the ryots in Hitdo* 
Stan possess their lands. If such were the circum- 
stances under Jo'seph's management, the same 
would also be the circumstances under Sesostris, 
when he made a new division of the lands, proba- 
bly, upon the occasion of making an allotment- 
of land to the military, or, possibly, only for the 
purpose of improving his revenues ; he would re- 
place the occupiers of the soil, or the hereditary 
husbandmen, in the same situation that they 
were before. Indeed it appears to me, that the 
profession of husbandry being bereditury^ necessa- 
rily involves these circumstances; because, the 
state depending upon this class of people for the 
revenue which the land produces, the father, 
whose 'Sons are bound to keep up the profession of 
husbandry, oi:^ht certainly to furnish thecn with 
the means of exercising it : so that this ^ate of 
possessory property seems to result from the insti- 
tution of hereditary husbandmen ; and the one be- 
comes a natural consequence, or attendant of the 
qth?f- [*"! Iq this way, I account fof the twofold. 

exist- 

I*j There is a passage in Diodorus SicuLt73, b. i. s. 2, 

c. 25, 
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existence of landed property in Hindostan, whicb 
I have distinguished by the terms, absolute pro^ 
perty^ entitling to the rent, and existing in the so- 
vereign, who may transfer or assign it ^ and pos- 
sessory property y liable for the rent, and existing in 
the husbandman (ryot V or occupant, under the 
obligation of cultivating it,, so as to produce rent 
or revenue to the state, or its substitute ; which,, 
being constitutionally hereditary, and also trans- 
ferable, is to all intents and purposes property ^ 
but always subservient to, and dependent upon,, 
the person who is absolute proprietor of the same 

subjedl.U] 

In 

c.^ 25, which represents the class of labourers or husbandmert 
as taking the lands which belonged to the king, or the priests, 
er the soldiers^ at a moderate rent for a time, to cultivate 
them. The rent of the king's, land, which was the whole 
country, except what was allotted to the priests and the sol- 
diers, was fixed at a fifth part of the produce ; I suspeft> there- 
fore, that the temporary leases should, in this passage, be 
confined to the lands of the priests, and perhaps also of the 
soldiers, if they did not labour their own lands. Upon this- 
subjeAy the reader will exercise hi& own judgment ; but with 
resped to Hindostanj^ whatever the cause may be,, the &dl is 
indisputable. 

[^] I know not if the terms which I have made use of^ be 
the most proper for the purpose of marking this distinftion of 
landed property in Hindostan. All that I am anxious to esta-' 
Wish, is, that such a distinSlion aftually exists ; and that, 
when 'a prince calls the ryot, or occupant, who has the here^ 
ditary, transferablcj but conditionalj property of the lawi, 

for 
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In diredt opposition, therefore, to the practice 
and the prejudices of Europe, the immediate k- 
.bourers of the soil, who, among the Anglo-Saxons 
and the Anglo-Normanii, and all the other barha^ 
jians of the north, were the degraded slaves of so- 
)ciety, in ancient Hindostan were the most fa^ 
voured subjedls of government, being the only 
permanent possessors of land, which they held by 
perpetual hereditary tenures in small allotments, 
or farms, immediately and direi^ly under the au- 
thority of the prince, with only the intervention 
of the officer, through whom the rents were paid 
jto government. An intelligent writer, who gives 
the Tnost direft information on this subjeft, ex^ 
presses himself, in respeft to the present Hindoo 
establishments, in the foUo^ying manner : " The 
ryots, who are the husbandmen, or peasantry, 
hold diredly of the prince, by immemorial usage, 
as perpetual tenants in capite.^^ * — This allusion 
to the feudal tenures of Europe, js attended with 
some perplexity ; because the tenants who held 
/ff^/srpiV^ of the princes in Europe, were exclusively 
militarj tenants ; and this expression neveir was 

Spx the purpose of cultivation and the production of rent, tlie 
eminevy he by no means renounces his own proprietary rights, 
hj which he claims the rent, and on the failure of which he 
^ay, as the absolute proprietor^ transfer the possessory property 
jthus forfeited to another. We shall see afterwards^ however, 
with, how much relu^ance this was done. 

f Q&ANT 01) Zeipindarry Tenures, p. i and 2* 

applied. 
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applied, in feudal times, to socage tenants, nor any 
other possessors of land, Mr. Gran t*s meaning, 
iiowever, is sufficiently obvious,, and, as- he applies 
it, perfedly just. But there is always some risk 
in applying the technical phraseology of one coun-^ 
try to the peculiar institutions of another ; and 
the more so, in this instance, because there are a 
set cH feudal vassals in India, who adlually hold 
land, or draw the rents of it, by the tenure of mi- 
titary service^ under the denomination of jagbeer- 
dars ; but these tenures, like the benejicia of, or 
fiefs of Charlemagne, were but temporary, or life-, 
lent assignments, of Mahomedan institution, and 
Rot hereditary possessions, like all the institutions 
of the Hindoos. Every person who has. visited 
that country, knows that the whole Hindoo peo-^ 
pie are divided into casts, and that professions, 
and even offices, ["*] as well as property, are here-- 
ditary. This allotment of land* therefore, among 
them, appears to be but a branch of a general inn 
stitution. 

["j The Maratta state majr now be reckoned the ooly 
itidependent Hindoo government that exists in Hindostan, 
In the second volume of the Asiatic Researches, there is a 
ihort account of it, translated by Mr. William Chambers^ 
in which I find the following observsition: *^ When one of 
their chiefs that held employments, or jagheers, &c, dies, his 
son, though of inferior abilities, or an infant, succeeds inl« 
mediately to the employment, the business of which is con- 
duced by a deputy till he becomes of age, and the monthly 
stipend, or jagheer^ &c. is giyen to his family and rela-, 
tions.** 

The 
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The rent of the Unds in Hindostan, consti-^ 
tuced (as it did in every other Asiatic goyerfl* 
ment) the revenues of the prince, and was colled- 
ed by particular officers, who, according to one 
account given of them, were called choudrics;["l 
but it is very immaterial under what name they 
might be distinguished : they were, in respeA to 
iduty, the same officers who are at present calfe4 
zemindars, who were checked and controled in 
their official cohduft ; so highly important,- both 
to the subjedt and the state ; by another set of 
officers, who have obtained the name citanongoesz 
at least^ I think, there is great reason to suppose, 
that this system of colleftion and control, which 
the famous Hindoo financier, Tubor Mull, 
established in the reign of Akber, was founded 
ppon the ancient establishments of the Hindoos. 
These two classes of officers formed the colleBors 
and controllers of the public revenues in Hindo- 
Stan;. but the duty of the last, seems principally 
Jto have been direAed to the protection of the 

[<^3 ^ transcribe the following passage from Sir Chakles 
B.0US£*s Dissertation on the Landvd Property of Bengal, *^ As 
fir as can be ascertained from tk* Aarration« of history, it 
appears that, in times prior to the irroptions of the Maho^ 
medans, the rajahs, who held their residence at Delhy, and 
possessed the sovereignty of Hindosian, deputed officers to 
colleft their revenues (kheraje), who were called^ in the In- 
dian language, choudries."-^This information was communi- 
cated to the aijthor by Mirza Mqhsin, ** a magistrate of 
/extensive learping^ apd animpcached integrity/^ 

hviS' 



hmhsLRdmaxi from: the oppressions or impositions 
€)£ the former. [°] It appears to me that, among 
the Hindoos,, both those appointments would be 
lereditary ^ because^ even under the Mogul gp^ 
vcrnment, being vested in Hindoos^ they were 
allowed^ generally (and, in the one instance, inr- 
variably j^ to be so continued ; in compliance, I 
presume, with the habits of that people , among 
whom, from the existing. pra^Sice of the Maratta 
State (the only really independent Hindoo govern- 
ment in Hindostan), offices,, as well as prpfessions 
aiid property, appear to have been hereditary. They 
were paid by the government, either by a salary^ 
«a: allowance in money, or by a portion of land 
exempted, from the payment of rent :. it would ap- 
pear, 1 think, that this last mode was the most 
pxevalent y and„ in this case, the land being an- 
nexed to tlie hereditary office, would create ^ spe- 
cies of hereditary property* When the choudryy ox 
zetnindary had no land allotted to him, he woulc^ 
te paid in money ; and> to simplify this payment^ 
ie would be desired, in place of receiving his al- 
lowances back from the treasury, to retain a cer- 

[*»}' Tke ojdinances of Meru say, ch. vii. art. So ; *\ H:a. 
(tke king.*s) ^nual revenues, he n^ay receive from his whole 
ifoaiinions,, through his coUe^ors,"'^An, 8i f " Here and 
there he naust appoint many sorts of intellige^it supervisors^ 
who may in^dl all the afts of the officers engaged in his. 
losiness.*'-— The general principle seems here to be laid down i 
t6e modifrcation was probably fhe system which was revived . 
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tatii proportion of. whitt he coUefted; wbieh faa» 
isince been regulated to (me-tenth part of the rent 
that it was his duty to realize ; forming, in the 
language of Europe, a ctmmission for the trouble 
of coUedion. But European prepossessions, hi 
rcspeft to landed property, have made this sh^k 
tenth more than equivalent to the other r^/jt^-^ 
tenths ; in right of which the property has bpcn 
transferred, by their influence, first in theory^ and 
afterwards in pra£licey from the goyernment to the 
zemindar^ 

It has as^tonished me, that in the speculations 
upon the Mc^ul government in India, a reference 
has not been made to the decided and charade-* 
iistic distindions which mark, by opposition, the 
Mahomedan from the Hhubo institutions. With 
such a criterion, it is impossible to err^ All the 
institutions of the Mahomedans, .made by, and 
conferred uppn, MabameJansy 3xe personal; all the 
institutions of the Hindoos appear to have been 
hereditary ; insomuch, that where they have been 
adopted by the Mahomedan government, and are. 
appropriated to Hindoos j the hereditary rule seems 
to have been adhered to. Wherever these distinc- 
tions apply, the inference must be decisive and 
certain. AH the military appointments, including 
the higher offices of the Mogul government, 
where supreme authority and command are de- 
legated, assuredly were of Mahomedan institu- 
tion i and not one of them was hereditary. But 
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the agricultural and financial arrangements, under 
the immediate agency of Hindoos, are continued^ 
even under the authority of the Mahomedan go- 
vernment, generally by the hereditary rule of suc- 
cession. 1 find this to be a delicate subjed, as it has 
excited much disputation, both in India and 
Europe, respefting, in particular, the zemindarry 
tfppointment. 1 do not enlist myself under either 
party ; for, unluckily, the dispute has acquired 
the violence and the virulence of a party differ- 
ence, which never fails to drive opponents so widely 
asunder from one another, that the middle ground, 
ivhere truth may be found, is deserted. To me 
it appears, that each of them have stated /jfij/ 
but that they have deduced erroneous conclusions 
from those fads. It cannot be questioned, that 
the rule for conferring zemindarry appointments, 
.by the authority of the Mogul government, has., 
in generial, been hereditary succession ; the appointt 
.ments having been very constantly to persons 
who were of the family of the preceding zemin- 
dars. I may, at fandom, say, that not one in 
twenty have been appginted under different cir- 
cumstances. The adoption of this pra6lice ap« 
pears to me to have arisen, in the first place, 
from tht appointment having been originally 
borrowed from the Hindoos ; and in the second 
j)lace, and principally, because it was at first en- 
tirely confined to Hindoos^ whose customs were 
•therefore followed. But to infer, from this cir^ 

cum- 



c\2imstancc, that zemindars were the land*propric;»- 
tors of their distrids, appears to me a very gross 
error. There canr be no question, that the ap- 
pointment of a zemindar is an office. To deny 
this, appears to me like denying that a man has 9, 
nose upon his face. The refutation is effected ii| 
the s^me manner : we point to the nose -, we point 
to the zemindarry sunnud. Of the two, the cvi^ 
dence in the last case seems to be the strongest ; 
for upon the feature in question, the word nose 
is not written ; but in the sunnud^ the word office 
is expressly written, and the appointment declared 
to be an office. Neither can there be any doubt;, 
that the Mogul government reserved to itself the 
power of conferring this office upon whomsoever 
it pleased ; but it was the common praftice (as. I 
suppose, from the causes before assigned) to ad- 
here, generally, to the family, or hereditary sue* 
ce3sion. Examples enough can be produced, of 
deviations from this pradice, to establish the au- 
thority which the government could and did ex- 
ercise upon this head, of departing from the rule 
of hereditary succession which it commonly ob- 
served : but still the pradice was by much too 
general, to be supposed to proceed from the 
chance or casualty (which occurs in other govern- 
ments) of continuing to a son the appointment 
which his father had held, without ^ny special 
motive for foUowigg tjiis rule, which was by no 
means congenial to Mahomedans. If such were 
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the mctiVey tehy was it confined tb the appoint-- 
ment or office held hj Hindoos ? Why did it not 
extend to the appointments appropriated to Mab(h 
fkidanSi as ftequently and as generally ? Can this 
be alledged ? Is there, in this respeft, the small- 
est degree of comparison between them ?-*-Cer- 
fainly not ! So general an effeft could not exist 
Without a cause. 1 have assigned what appears 
to me an adequate cause, which^ at the same 
time, is consistent with the fads that are stated by 
both parties ; but upon this the reader will form 
his; own judgment. The subjed will again occur, 
to undergo a more minute examination. 

The first Mahomedan invaders of Hindostan 
^txt instigated by religious zeal, and inflamed by 
dvatlce, making conquests to plunder and destroy, 
and being impelled equally by religion and the 
Idve df lucre, to despoil the pagan temples, and 
tb appropriate the jewels and the golden images* [^] 

When 

[P] Sultan Ma H MOOD, of Ghizni, who was the first suc- 
cessful Mahomedan invader of Hindostan, soon after succeed, 
inghis father, Subactagi, " made avow, if ever he should 
be blessed with tranquillity in his own dominions, to turn 
hift anhs zlgainst the idolaters of Hindostan ;" which vow he 
most fdigtously kept. His long and prosperous reign^was a 
constant succession of successful invasions ; returning after 
each back to Ghizni, loaded with golden images and trea. 
suries. From' Bimey in Nagracut, " he brought 700,000 
golden dinars, 700 maunds (each raaund about forty pound 
wieight) of gold and silver plate, forty maunds of pure gold, 

in 
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When the tribute of homage was required by 
them from a native prince, it consisted in a sub- 
sidy, for which the prince alone was accountal^le ; 
and ^here was no interference on the part of the 
conqueror with the internal financial arrangements 
of his state. Durii^ the inroads rather than the 
conquests of the Ghiznian and Ghorrean invaders, 
and even diiring the mose oomplet^^Ly ^tablished 
Patan government, the same system was, in ge- 

!n ingots^ zooo maunds of silver buUioiij and twenty -maunds of 
various jewels, set, which had been coUefted from the time 
of Biinc."^--In the next invasion,'he .brought twenty miUioas 
of dinns, ^3>coo captiYcs, J50 elephants, Ipi^ides Jew^ek, 
. pearls, and precious .effeds, wiuch iiould not .be estimated* 
After many profitable incursions^ one very arduous expedi* 
tion he seems to have undertaken from motives purely reli- 
gious ; for the image which Was the objeft of it, was made of 
stone ; but it was an idol of great fame, and of' great magni* 
tude. After crossing two deserts, and fighting sefveral .ve^y 
perilous battles^ Mahmoop w^s at last -successful : ^h^ toqk 
Deo, and got .the fermidable St^mxat in his powex;, who was a 
stone idolj five yards in height, upon whom the conqueror 
was resolved to wreak his yengeapce, by breaking him tq 
pieces. But what was the astonishment of the operatorsj 
when the "belly of the image was found to be filled tddi difi. 
monds, rubies, and .peads ! A part of this idcjl .way <t?fri^ 
to Ghizni in triumph, and a psrt was sefit to Mecc^ *^ It w^ 
a custom among these idoliiters," says Fbrishtaj ^' to wash 
Sumnat every moruing . and evening with fresh water from 
the Ganges, though that river is about 500 crores (looo 
miles) distant/' — In the temple a bell was suspended by a 
golden chain, w^ich weighed forty mannas .-^D^ijiw't Feiiah-* 
U, vol, i. 
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"tieral, continued. Where the lands were ap- 
propriated by the conquerors, as they seem to 
have been in the neighbourhood of Delhy and 
Agra, and in the fertile tradit between the two 
rivers, Ganges and Jumna, the Hindoo husband- 
men seem to have paid their rents into the impe- 

- rial treasury, or to the agents of the government, 
through the channel of Hindoo colle6bors ; and 
even where Mahomedan governors, or viceroys, 
had supplanted the rajahs of the country, in pro- 
vincial situations, the Hindoo olEcers, corre- 
spondent to the zemindars, were employed by 
them to coUeft the rents and revenues immedi- 
ately from the husbandmen ; for which duty 
hardly any of the Mahomedan adventurers would 
be found duly qualified. In general, such men were 
soldiers of fortune, perhaps incapable of writing, 
and totally unacquainted with the manners, the 
habits, and the prejudices of the ryots. In the 

' English version which Colonel Dow gives of Fe- 
RiSHTA*s history, 1 found no direct evidence of 

^ these circumstances ; but a literal trajislation of a 
passage in that author, with which I have bcQn 
favoured by a gentleman well qualified to give it, 
states this matter past doubt, and gives, at the 

' same tim^, a striking piftyre of the circumstances 
attending th^ possession of land in Hindostan.at 

, thatperipdi wjiich was during the reign of All a- 
:TJL-DrEM, who assumcd, the designation of aS*^- 
sunder Sani, or the Second Alexander. . He bad 
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icquired the government by 'the murder of his 
sovereign. Sultan Jelal-ul-dien Firose, to 
which he seems to have been instigated by the 
possession of great wealth, acquired from a suc- 
cessful invasion of the Decan ; and he trusted 
that it would support him in his usurpation. His 
government was at first tyrannical, but vigorous, 
repelling all attacks that were made against him* 
He then .gave, way to unbounded expence and 
dissipation, consuming more than the revenues of 
•his empire. Under these circumstances, he list*- 
ened to the si^estions of some advisers, who 
pointed out the danger that was likely to arise 
from predominant abuses; theprincipal of wbich 
seemed to be the accumulation of wealth and 
power into few hands. This seemed to alarm his 
apprehensions, and to prompt an immediate ex- 
ertion of his fortitude and great vigour of mind. 
He determined to accomplish a complete revo* 
lution, both in resped to himself and his govern- 
ment, in order to multiply his own resources, and 
to cut off all the attainments of incfividuals. He 
prohibited the use of wine, and spirituous liquors, 
to which, he had been much addided, and sec 
the example himself, by abstaining from them. : 
he allowed no marriages without his particular li* 
cense ; no private meetings without his leave : he 
seized upon the wealth, and confiscated the estates, 
pf Mussulmans and Hindoos, without distiAdipn, 
i^ppropria^ing their jrich^^ to himsid(i reducing 
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all his subjcfts to the same level of poverty, and 
cutting off all emoluments of oi^ce. Then fol- 
lows the passage before alluded to, which is trans*^ 
Jatcd in these word$ : ^' Afto" the above regula« 
tions, the Sukaui mshed also to introduce into the 
country, rufes for making the qoile&ions, bodi 
from the poor and opulent ryots ; so that the au* 
thority which the mocuddims'^ (latterly subordi-^ 
nate officers, or agents of the zemindar, who col- 
ledbed, and were accountable to him for the land- 
rents of villages ; but possibly at that tim<? they 
might be independent coUe^^ors, and pay the 
rents immediately to the Mussehnan officers of 
govemsBent). ^' and cbaudries'' (latterly the suh' 
ordinate collectors of small distriCb, under the 
zemindars -, but at the time alluded to, I imagine 
they wete substitutes for the zemindars) " exer- 
cised ov^ the inferior ryots, might be abolished. 
He therdfore t)rdered tisat one-half of the pro- 
duce should be c(mfiscate4f ascortained by measure- 
ment ; and reduced the mocnddims and choudrics 
to the level of the mass of ryots \ s6 that the opu- 
lent might Jiot throw the burden from themselves 
X)n their poorer ne!igbboi9rs ; and the fees previ-> 
Qusly ooUeded by the mocuddms^ for their own 
behoof, w«ie^w repeiv^^d^jnto thp ejpchecjuer/* I'] 

The 

f^3 The translation of this p^sage by Dow, is in the fol- 

'lowing words : "He ordered a tax of half the real apnual pro^ 

4vce'of 'the lands to 'be raised over afl the empire^, and to be 
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Tht hi^toriia ^terwards mentions, that so hard 
did tbese regul^tbns bear on ^th^ mocuddims and 
thtmdrifs^ that wbereas "formerly they rode oa 
horsebflcko dad m armour, or clothed in rich 
iircsses, luid atimscd themselves in hunting, like 
the nobility, t^ieir wives were now obliged to hire 
|:bemselves oat as servants/ V 

This passage appears to me to be replete with 
itrforniation. The objed of ALLA-uL-DiEif 
was to impoverish aU ranks of men, and to aug** 
isxent the riches and the reve^iues, and exalt the 
|>ower, of the sc»rereign. We know not what 

regularly transmitted to the exchequer* He appointed offi^ 
cers to superintend the coUedors^ who were to take care that 
the zemindars should take no more from the poor farmers than 
In proper tioti to the esfttmate whkh they %ad given in. of their 
estates ; and^ in case cf lii&ohfiAience ox negle^^ the siiperia. 
tendants we|!e i^Uged t^ refund the ov«r|4us, and to pay a 
^ne for the oppression. "-^I am dnfoxmed that Colonel Dow, 
who had not a perfed knowledge of the Persian language, 
made his translation of Ferisbta's history through the aid 
of his moonshies (Persian instruftors), with whom I well knovr 
lie passed mubh of his time ; and that they explained to him, in 
the Moor language (the common dialed of the country, In 
which he was more conrersant) sudi passages In the history 
jas he did not clearty understand. ^Connparing the above with 
the literal translation, it has very much the appearance of 
jsuch an explanation as a moonshy was likely to give it. It 
must be recoUefted, that the official teriiis of finance were not 
then $6 well known as fhey are at present, especially to mili- 
tary men. ^ish-vir-iii^^ reigned twcnty.threc years, and 
4ie4 A, D, I5i6» 
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the established rent of the land was, immediately 
before this arbitrary aft of his administration; 
but, as some of the ryots are represented to have 
been comparatively wealthy, it must have been 
moderate. Under the Hindoo government, th« 
Ayeen Akbery states the rent of the land to have 
been only a sixth part of the produce ; and, ac* 
cordingly, in the ordinances of Menu, the ryots, 
or husbandmen, are represented as employing ser- 
vants under them. [^] In the ordinances of the 
Pundits^ we find that, from this circumstance, 
viz. the moderation of the government rent, land 
was sometimes let by the possessory owner, or 
ryot, to a sub-tenant ; and, in this case, the pri- 
vate rent was generally the same which the owner 
paid to government, viz. a sixth part of the pro- 
duce.* Under these favourable circumstances, 
the situation of the ryots in Hindostan might be 
something similar to that of respeftable yeomanry 
in European countries j and their relative silua* 

['] The following article, which ascertains this circmxi- 
stance, seems at the same time to shew the footing upon 
which these owners of the land held their hereditary pos8e&. 
sions : ^' If land be injured by the fault of the farmer himself, 
as^ if he fails ta sow it in due time^ he shall be fined ten times 
as much as the king's share of the crop that might otherwij^e 

, have been raised ; but only five times as much, if it was the 
fault of his servants^ without his knowledge." — Ch. viU, 

, art. 24.5. . 

* Ch. xiii. of Shares in the Cultivation of Iiand; ,. ^ . 

tion> 
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tion, in respeft to one another, would be better 
and worse, according to the capacity and indus- 
try of the individual ; but the reader will observe, 
that they never could become great land proprie- 
torsy even upon this footing, because their por- 
tions of land seem to have been limited; since it 
required a particular grant from government to 
hold a possessory property involving the allot- 
ments of many ryots ; which formed what has 
been called a talookdarry. Alla-ul-dien raised 
the government rent to one-half of the produce ; 
which was a pretty sure mode of impoverishing 
the ryots. I make no remark upon the different 
mode of expressing this transadion in the two 
different translations. The reader, I think, will 
allow, that by whatever name it is mentioned, 
the assessment must have been a full and adequate 
rent for the land, or rather what may be styled a 
rack-rent. It also appears, that the Hindoo col- 
ledtors here mentioned, were themselves ryots ; 
and that, upon being stripped of the advantages 
they had before derived or exaded, as fees of of- 
fice, from the poor ryots, they were reduced from 
great opulence and ostentation, to poverty and 
humility. 

Towards the close of the Patan government, 
in the disgraceful and oppressive reign of Sultan 
Mahummud, son of Yeas-ul-dien Tuglick 
Shah, the following pifture is drawn of the 
f ouniry, by the pencil of the historian : ** The 
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farmers were forced to fly to the woods, and to 
maintain themselves by rapine. The lands being 
left uncultivated, famine began to desolate the 
whole provinces; and the sufferings of the people 
obliterated from their minds every idea of go- 
vernment and subjedtion/* — " About this time," 
it is added, ^* the taxes (rents) were so heavily 
imposed, and exadted with such rigour and cru- 
elty by the officers of the revenue, that the whole 
extent of that fertile country between the two 
rivers, Ganges and Jumna, was particularly op- 
pressed. The farmers, weary of their lives^ ia 
one day set fire to their own houses, and retired 
to the woods with their families and cattle.** The 
vindictive monarch hunted them down like wild 
beasts^ and without^ mercy destroyed many of 
them. In this reign, it is mentioned, that Nu- 
ZERET Khan, a .Mahomedan, "who had taken 
the whole prpvince .of Bidder at one crore of ru- 
pees, finding himself unable to make good the 
contract, rebelled." — The following are the mea- 
sures which were adopted^by the Sultan, for re- 
instating the country.: "He appointed an inspec-^ 
tor, for the regulation of all that related to hus- 
bandry, by the name of amier-kohiy who divided 
the country into distridts of sixty miles square, 
under a sheikdar, who was to be answerable for 
its cultivation and improvement^ Aboj^e.^ hun- 
dred sheikdars received their appointmej^ts ^t 

once, and seventy l^cks of rupees were is^ied py t 
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of the royal treasury, to enable them to carry on 
their works." But the death of Mahummud, 
which, after ajn* unprosperous; reign of twenty- 
seven years, took place A. D. 135 1, seems to 
have prevented the result of this measure from 
being recorded* 

The successor of MAHtrMMxXD was FmoiB 
Shah, a monarch seemingly intended by Provi- 
dence to compensate, in some degree, for the 
ruinous measures of his predecessor. He appears 
to have given the whole attention of an ingenious 
and well-reg\ilated mind to the restoration of agri- 
culture. He formed a great variety of canab 
across the country^ between the Ganges and Jum- 
na, to answer the double purpose of cultivation 
and water-carriage ; and, by cutting through a 
high ground, and changing the dire&ion of a 
river, he brought water to the sterile country of 
Serhindy and rendered it fertile. I do not find 
any circumstances mentioned, that throw light 
upon his financial arrangements. After a reign 
of thirty-eight years, the historian thus enume- 
rates his benefadions to mankind : " He built 
fifty great sluices, forty mosques, thirty schools, 
twenty caravanseras, a hundred palaces, five hos- 
pitals, a hundred tombs, ten baths, ten spires, a 
hundred and fifty wells, a hundred bridges," &c. 
He died A. D. 1388. It is observed by Ferish- 
TA, that, diiring his reign, " Bengal became, in 
a great measure, independent of the empire, pay- 
ing 
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ing only a small acknowledgment annually, by 
way of present. He exafted no other terms of 
the Decan ; so that these two great members 
were now lopped off from the government of 
Dellii."* 

Nine years of civil wars and distraftions succeed- 
ed the reign of Firose Shah ; during which, 
the most of the governors of the provinces, and 
the tributary rajahs, rendered themselves inde- 
pendent. These dissentions and divisions in- 
vited into Hindostan the arms of the invincible 
Tamerlane; who, in the year 1397, made a 
progress of conquest and massacre, from the Sind 
to Delhy. No force that dared to oppose him, 
could withstand the regulated valour of his hardy 
Tartars, who were equally familiarized to fatigues 
and dangers. Of a very different description were 
the enervated cavalry of Hindostan ; and the in- 
fantry were composed of a rabble, whom to attack 
was to disperse. It appears to me, that all the 
Mahomedan conquerors of Hindostan, owed their 
superiority over the Hindoos to the expert ca^ 
valry of which their armies were entirely com- 
posed, who were generally formed of Tartar 
troops, or of some other people, bred like them 
in a pastoral state of society. The troops of the 
native rajahs, on the other hand, consisted chiefly 
of infantry, with some elephants; perhaps they 

 Dow's Fcrishta, voj. i. from p. ji^\. 
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XHight be personally brave (so some of the rajah^ 
poots were represented), but without discipline, 
and therefc^e very easily discomfited, and put to 
the rout, by.good horse. This advantage, espe- 
cially under such leaders as Tambrlan£ and 
Baber, seems to have been equal to what, in 
modern times, we have seen the military disci- 
pline of Europe attain over the* same people* 
When Tamerlane arrived at Delhy, being en- 
camped on the opposite side of the river Jumna^ 
'he crossed with only seven hundred chosen horse, 
to reconnoitre the city, which he intended to at* 
tack. Against this handful of troops, twenty- 
seven armed elephants, and five thousand infar.« 
try, sallied out of the city. The elephants were 
attacked by a seled band (the heroes of Chighitta), 
and their drivers slain : the unwieldy animals, 
recoiling upon the Hindoo troops, threw them 
into confusion, which the Tartars rendered com- 
plete, by charging with irresistible eifed. The 
rout became general, and the havoc was rather a 
massacre than a battle. The nominal emperor 
made his escape from the city, which submitted 
to the conqueror. 

Thus was the conquest of Hindostan Accom* 
plished by Tamerlane. But such an exploit 
never would have been deemed a complete con- 
quest by any other person ; as he prosecuted it 
no farther, abandoning the country, after the 
plunder of Delhy, and never returning to it again. 

It 
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ing only a small acknowledgment annually, by 
way of present. He exafted no other terms of 
the Decan ; so that these two great members 
were now lopped off from the government of 
DeUii-"* 

Nine years of civil wars and distraAions succeed- 
ed the reign of Firose Shah ; during which, 
the most of the governors of the provinces, and 
the tributary rajahs, rendered themselves inde- 
pendent. These dissent ions and divisions in< 
vited into Hindostan the arms of the invincible 
Tamerlane; who, in the year 1397, made a 
progress of conquest and massacre, from the Sind 
to Deihy. No force that dared to oppose him, 
could withstand the regulated valour of his hardy 
Tartars, who were equally familiarized to fatigues 
and dangers. Of a very different description were 
the enervated cavalry of Hindostan ; and the in- 
fantry were composed of a rabble, whom to attack 
was to disperse. It appears to me, that all the 
Mahomedan conquerors of Hindostan, owed their 
superiority over the Hindoos to the expert ca/- 
valry of which their armies were entirely com- 
posed, who were generally formed of Tartar 
troops, or of some other people, bred like them 
in a pastoral state of society. The troops of the 
native rajahs, on the other hand, consisted chiefly 
of infantry, with some elephants; perhaps they 
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jnight be personally brave (so some of the rajali^ 
poots were represented), but without discipline^ 
and t.heref(Mre very easily discomfited, and put to 
the rout, by good horse. This advantage, espe- 
cially under such leaders as Tambrlane and 
Baber, seems to have been equal to what, in 
modern times, we have seen the military disci- 
pline . of Europe attain over the« same people* 
When Tamerlane arrived at Delhy, being en- 
camped on the opposite side of the river Jumna^ 
'he crossed with only seven hundred chosen horse, 
to reconnoitre the city, which he intended to at- 
tack. Against this handful of troops, twenty^ 
seven armed elephants, and five thousand infar* 
try, sallied out of the city. The elephants were 
attacked by a seled band (the heroes of Chighitta), 
and their drivers slain : the unwieldy animals, 
recoiling upon the Hindoo troops, threw them 
into confusion, which the Tartars rendered com- 
plete, by charging with irresistible eiFed. The 
rout became general, and the havoc was rather a 
massacre than a battle. The nominal emperor 
made his escape from the city, which submitted 
to the conqueror. 

Thus was the conquest of Hindostan Accom* 
plished by Tamerlane. But such an exploit 
never would have been deemed a complete con- 
quest by any other person ; as he prosecuted it 
no farther, abandoning the country, after the 
plunder of Delhy, and never returning to it again. 

It 
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ing only a small acknowledgment annually, by 
way of present. He exaded no other terms of 
the Decan ; so that these two great members 
were now lopped off from the government of 
DeUii/'* 

Nine years of civil wars and distraftionssucceed-^ 
cd the reign of Firose Shah ; during which, 
the most of the governors of the provinces, and 
the tributary rajahs, rendered themselves inde- 
pendent. These dissentions and divisions in- 
vited into Hindostan the arms of the invincible 
Tamerlane; who, in the year 1397, made a 
progress of conquest and massacre, from the Sind 
to Delhy. No force that dared to oppose him, 
could withstand the regulated valour of his hardy 
Tartars, who were equally familiarized to fatigues 
and dangers. Of a very different description were 
the enervated cavalry of Hindostan ; and the in-, 
fantry were composed of a rabble, whom to attack 
was to disperse. It appears to me, that all the 
Mahomedan conquerors of Hindostan, owed their 
superiority over the Hindoos to the expert ca- 
valry of which their armies were entirely com- 
posed, who were generally formed of Tartar 
troops, or of some other people,* bred like them 
in a pastoral state of society. The troops of the 
native rajahs, on the other hand, consisted chiefly 
of infantry, with some elephants; perhaps they 
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might be personally brave (so some of the rajahs- 
poots were represented), but without discipline^ 
and therefcMTe very easily discomfited, and put to 
the rout, by, good horse. This advantage, espe- 
cially under such leaders as Tambrlane and 
Baser, seems to have been equal to what, in 
modern times, we have seen the military disci- 
pline . of Europe attain over tHe. same people* 
When Tamerlane arrived at Delhy, being en- 
camped on the opposite side of the river Jumna> 
'he crossed with only seven hundred chosen horse, 
to reconnoitre the city, which he intended to at- 
tack. Against this handful of troops, twenty- 
seven armed elephants, and five thousand infar.-^ 
try, sallied out of the city. The elephants were 
attacked by a seled band (the heroes of Chighitta), 
and their drivers slain : the unwieldy animals, 
recoiling upon the Hindoo troops, threw them 
into confusion, which the Tartars rendered com- 
plete, by charging with irresistible eiFed. The 
rout became general, and the havoc was rather a 
massacre than a battle. The nominal emperor 
made his escape from the city, which submitted 
to the conqueror. 

Thus was the conquest of Hindostan accom* 
plished by Tamerlane. But such an exploit 
never would have been deemed a complete con- 
quest by any other person ; as he prosecuted it 
no farther, abandoning the country", after the 
plunder of Delhy, and never returning to it again. 

• It 
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It seems to me to have been a mere incursion^ 
which ]produced ho immediate change whatevei' 
upon the government ; and therefore it ought not 
to stand recorded as an asra in the annals of Hin-^ 
dostan, nor to be regarded as the commencement 
of the Mogul Dynasty ; which, in my judgment, 
originated in Sultan Baber.['] But the Mo- 
gul monarchs themselves have been proved to 
claim their descent from the invincible Tamer- 
lane, and to found upon his conquests their 
right to imperial sway ; a vanity which eastern 
writers have not failed to gratify. Upon the de- 
parture of Tamerlane, all the subahdars of the 
different provinces relapsed into rebellion^ and 

['] If Tamerlane wrote k tuzuc (instittites}, wbi^h wat 
special to Hindo»tan, it indicates his intention to have esta^ 
blished his government there ; or perhaps it might have beefl 
applied to Chizer Khan*s government, who acknowledged 
Tambrlanb*s supremacy, and sent him tribute : but the very 
existence of such a tuzuc seeiiis to imply, that the one whici 
has been translated into English, was not intended for .that 
country, at least not specially ^ as some Writers seem to sup^ 
pose. The argument, of some parts of Akber's government 

4 

having been modelled upon that of Tamerlanb, is not con- 
clusive. The tuzuc was accessible to Akber: he might 
adopt the institutions of Tamerlane to whatever country 
they were originally applied. In the mode of ascertaining the 
land- rents by measurement, Akber seems to have coj»e4the 
plan of CoBAD, king of Persia, which was carried into execu^ 
tion by his sonNooRSHEERVAN. In these remarks, I have 
nothing but consistency in view. In respe<Sl to xay own sub- 
jeft, it is a matter of perfeft indifference. 

started 
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Itart^cl up again into independent princes, [*] 
throwing off tlieir allegiance to Delhy ; the go- 
vernment of which becanie circumscribed to the 
limits pf a province^ incumbered with the mock 
fetatfe of an imperial establishment; Whether a 
|>f escribed trad of country was to be denominated 
a provinie^ or ^n independent kingdom^ depended 
tipoii the allotment of the land-rent, which con- 
stituted the essential revenue of the state i whcre- 
fever it concentred, it established sovereignty, un- 
rivalled and uncontroled by any internal compe- 
tition ! When it flowed into the imperial trea- 
sury, the intermediate subahdar continued a 
faithful servant of the crown ; but if he intercept- 
ed it, and applied it to his own aggrandizement^ 
he immediately became an independent prince, 
completely absolute, in respeft to the country he 
governed, aiid only to be subdued by a povirer 
that was extraneous « 

Between the reputed conquest of Tamerlane, 
and the invasioh of Sultan Baber, there elapsed 
a period of a hundred and twenty-seven years, ["] 

p] Gnzerat \^a5 rtded \yy Khan Azim Ziffer Khan; 
M^lva, by Delawir Khan i Owde Kinoge> Kurrah, and Ji- 
onpoor, by 9ultan-ul-ShikkKhaja Jbhan^ Lahore^ De- 
bulpoor^ and Multan^ by Chizer Khan 5 Sammana, by Gha« 
]LET Khan j Beany^ by Shsbms Khan^ &c.— Dow's Ferishtaj 
vol. ii, s, 2. 

["] Tamerlane's conquest was accomplished in the year 
J398, and Baber advanced to Delhy, A, D, 1525. 

H which 
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which ought not to be annihilated in the anhald 
of Hindostan ; although, in the result, it did not 
produce a very material change in the circum- 
sjtances and situation of the empire. ' During that 
interval, nine nominal emperors had reigned at 
Delhyj of whom four were distinguished for vi- 
gour of administration, and success ; but what 
they did recover of the empire, was again lost, 
through the imbecility of their successors. [''] 
Sultan IbrahiMj the last of the Patau emperors, 
succeeded to two successive vigorous administra- 
tiops, but, did not himself possess correspondent 
abilities. In a reign of twenty years, he had to 
struggle against the opposition of brothers, and 
refraftory omrahs. , Nevertheless, at the time 
when Baber invaded Hindostan, he is said to 
have been master of the country from the Sind to 

[^] These eraperoK, in the of der in which they succeeded one 
another, were, Mahmood, whose reign had been interrupted 
by the invasion of Tamerlane, and who resumed his situa- 
tion at Delhy upon Tambulane's departure j Dowlat Khan*, 
an infant ; Chizer Khan, whom Tamerlane left viceroy 
of Moultan, Lahore, and Dibulpoor^ and who assumed the em-, 
pire in the name of Timur Shah, and even remitted part of 
the revenues to Sam arc and : he governed .with great abi- 
lity; — MuBARECx Shah, his son, was also one of the dis- 
tinguished emperors ; Mahummood Shah; Alla-ul-di^n ; 
Belolx Lodi, whose abilities were very superior ; his son^ 
Secunder Shah, who was enterprizing,, capable, and gene- 
rous ; and, lastly, IbraB(:M| wiio fell in bat tie, and wm suc- 
ceeded by Baber^ 
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feehax, and, able to bring five hundred thousand 
men into the field -, but they could not be com- 
pared in discipline and yalour to those whom B A- 
B£R commanded. 

Sultan Baber, after a life of various fortune, 
- checkered by the extremes of disaster and success, 
but always distinguished, on his part, by un- 
daunted resolution and persevering enterprize, 
having at . last possessed, himself of the states of 
Cabul and Candahar, made inroads into Hindo- 
stan, as if to ascertain the strength and genius .of 
its defenders, before he ventured to put all to the 
hazard, by, advancing into the heart of the coun- 
try* Upon such occasions, he distributed the 
booty that was acquired, among his soldiers, to 
attach them to his service, and to interest them 

 4 1 

in his undertaking. At last, observes the histo- 
rian, " Baber, having in several aftions perceiv- 
ed the inferiority of the Patan troops to his own, 

, determined to delay no longer his final attej^ipt 
upon the empire."— ^In the year 1525, he ad- 
vanced into Hindostan, without staining his pro- 

. gress by indiscriminate slaughter, as. the remorse- 
less Tam;erlane had done : his army, consisting 
only of ):hirteen thousand horse, who vi^ere habi- 
tuated to service. The Patan emperor, Sultan 
Ibrahim, advanced from Delhy at the head of 
a hundred thousand horse,, with a thousand ele- 

. phants, to oppose him. ' The advanced guard of 

^, Baber's army was defeated, and driven back ; 
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and the approaching confllft bore a very tiireat-* 
ening aspeS. But Baser mustered all his reso- 
lution, and exerted all his skill. He bad ordered 
chains to be made, with which he linked his guns 
to one another, that the enemy's numerous t^ops 
might not charge through therh. The superior 
disciplihe of the Mogul cavalry is thus menlion- 
ed by Ferishta : " So formidable were the Mo- 
guls to the Patans, from their known courage and 
steady order, that the emperor's unwieldy column 
began to break, and turn thin, before they ca^ne 
tip to the charge, which was diredted at the cen- 
tre of the Mogul army/'-^Such an undisciplined 
and dastardly attack, would animate the valorous 
exertions of the Moguls* Ibrahim was killed, 
and his multitudinous army completely put to 
the roiit j and viftory proclafmed Baser the Em- 
peror of HindostaH.' The comparison of this to the 
former invasions of that Country, was drawn, it 
seems, by Baser himself. Who, like C-^sar, em- 
ployed his pen upon the subjeft of his own mili- 
tary enterprizes, and is thus referred to by Fe- 
rishta : " This conquest of Hindostan, as Ba- 
BER himself writes, in his commentaries^ wa» cer- 
tainly superidr to that of any former conqueror. 
Sullah Mahmoo1>, of Ghizni, was not only a 
powerful emperor, but the country was at that 
time dividid into a number of kingdoms ^l,""} whrcb 

gneatly 

[^] This is a faft of some iiUportAnce, MahmooD's go- 
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greatly facilitated his enterprize. SHAH-rL-niEN 
Ghori brought an army of 120,000 men with 
him, when the kingdom was not so powerful. 
The like may be said of Timur, who ravaged 
Hindostan, when it was torn to pieces by civil 
commotions. But the army of Sultan Baser was 
but a handful, in proportion to that of Sultan 
Ibrahim, who possessed all the countries between 
the Sind and Behar, and could bring 500,000 
men into the field; while Barer only possessed 
the poor countries of Cabul, Buduchshan, and 
Candahar, the revenues of which were very in- 
considerable." — Of the treasury, which was very 
rich^ Ferishta says, Ba3er " reserved not a 
single dinar to himself, but divided it among his 
omrahs and troops," displaying, upon all occa- 
sions, that generous profusion which seems con- 
genial to a splendid military charaftcr ! [*J Ba- 
ber's prudence and gallantry defeated a combi- 
nation of the provincial governors to oppose him ; 
and the country, as far as Ibrahim's authority 
had extended, gradually submitted to his govern- 
ment. In the year 1530 he died. Two circum- 
stances are mentioned of him, which mark at 

vernment of Ghizni commenced A. D. 997, and continued 
till the year 1028 ; at which time it appears, from this pas, 
sage^ th^t Hindostan was composed of independent kingdoms, 
governed by their respedlive rajahs, or kings. 

[^] I acknowledge that this observation is exceptionable, 
#n4 that there have been ktroes who were scrubs* 

H 3 once 
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X 

once the goodness of his heart, and the excellence 
of his understanding : " He so often pardoned in- 
gratitude and treason,'* says Ferishta, or his 
translator, " that he seemed to make a principle 
of rendering good for evil.^'* — " Whither soever he 
marched or rode, he always had the road measured 
after him." [^]' " 

T  ... 

In the account that is given of Sheer Shah, 

who dispossessed the succeeding emperor of his 

crown, some circumstances are mentioned, which 

illustrate the state of land property at that 
'. . . ' - • „ . 

time in Hmdostan. Sheer Shah was originally 

named Ferid, His father was a Patan, or Af- 
ghan adventurer, of the name of Hassen, upon 
whom the subahdar of Jionpoor, in the reign of 
Sultan Secunder, had conferred a jagheer, for 
which he was to maintain five hundred horse, for 
the service of government. HAss:eN sent his eld- 
est son, Ferid, to take charge of this jagheer, 
remaining himself at Jionpoor with his Benefac- 
tor. Upon receiving this charge, Ferip formed 
to himself the resolution of executing his trust 
with attention and justice ; and " when he arrived 
at his jagheer," says the historian, '" he a^ually 
put his resolution in praftice, by rendering jus- 
tice to the poor, and reducing to order such of 
the zemindars as opposed his atithority. He, by 

• [T^] Alexander tho Gxtzt, accordbg to Pliny, took tw(> 
geographers, Piognetus and Bjeton", withhtnii; in his ex^ 
t)e4itioninto Asia; to measure a|id describe the road$t 

this 



t^iis means, had his revenues punAually.paid, and 
his country well cultivated." — From this passage 
of the history it would appear, that the two per- 
gunnahs which formed this jagheer, were under 
Hindoo regulation, in respeft to agriculture and 
finance ; the rent being collefted by the Hindoo 
colledtors, here styled zemindars, who had doubt- 
less an allotment of land rent-free, or some pecu- 
niary allowance, for their maintenance. When 
Hassen advanced in years, he became attached 
to a concubine, who prevailed upon him to re- 
move Ferid from the management of his jagheer, 
and to confer it upon her own son, who was named 
I^OLIMAN; which was accordingly done: and 
Ferid took the common road of other adventur-^ 
ers, by repairing to the court. He there acquired 
the friendship of Dowlat Khan, who making 
a proffer of his service, through his interest with 
the Emperor Iprahim, Ferid stated to him^ 
" that his father vvas now in his dotage, and wholly 
guided by an artful mistress, who deprived both 
himself and his brothers of their patrimonial inhe-^ 
ritancey and had procured the jagheer for her own 
spurious offspring i that if Dowlat would, there-;- 
fore, by his interest at court, procure the jagheer 
sunnud in his name, he would promise to pro- 
vide* for his father, and maintain, five hundred 
good horse, for the service of the empire," — 
This application was made, but; was refused by the 
emperor, who expressed softie indignation at the 

ij 4 attempt 
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attempt of a s&h to supplant a father : but upoa 
the death of Has sen, which happened soon af-* 
tcrwards, the jagheer was conferred upon Ferid, 
After this successful acquisition, application 
was made to Ferid, in behalf of his brother So- 
LiMAN ', to which he replied; " that he would 
willingly give him a proper share oihi^ fat her* s in^ 
heriiance ;[^'\ but that he must; be excused from 
parting with any of bis power," — About this time, 
the title oi sheer-khan was conferred upon Ferid, 
on the occasion of his having very gallantly killed 
a tyger ; by which appellation he was thencefor* 
ward distinguished. Sultan Mahummud, su- 
bahdar of Jionppor, having been induced to be- 
friend the claim? of So|.|man, required Sheer 
Khan to give up a proportion of his jagheer, as 
of right belonging to Soj-iman. " Sheer Khan 
returned for answer (in the words of the transla- 
tor of F^jiishta), " that Mahp]^imup was very 
piuch mistaken in this matter ; that there were 
no heritable estates in Hindostan, among Maho- 
med^nsj for that all lands belonged to the king, 
which he disposed of at pleasure : that as he hini- 
3elf had a personal grant of his jagheer, his bre-i 
thren were entirely put of the question ; that- he, 

[*] The inheritance, both from what is said here, and what 
is stated in the literal translation from Fkrishta, which foL 
lows, was confined to mo*veable pf^perty, and not applied to 
the succession of land ampn^ Mahpme^ansi fit tl\at tiine iq 
Hjn^ostvi, 
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however, had already consented to give his bro- 
ther Solim an a part of the money and moveables^ 
according to law." [*] — I am told, that this trans- 
lation is not correft ; and I am favoured with the 
following, as literally tlie words of Ferishta: 
** It is not the custom of the country, that landed 
estates should belong to any one : this is the 
empire of Hindosfan : on whomsoever the king 
confers a jagheer, with him it remains. The 
custom of the sultans has ever been to cause the 
wealth of deceased persons to be divided among 
their children, in conformity to the Mahomedaa 
law ; but to confer authority only on those capa*^ 
ble of exercising it wisely." — (A verse). — *♦ No 
one seizes on an estate^ as an inheritance ; it is 
only acquired by the point of the sword." — ^Ac- 
cording to this translation, a jagheer is a landed 
estate 'j and landed estates do not belong to airy one; 
but are at the disposal of the king. " No. one 
seizes on a landed estate, as an inheritance." — I 
suppose, by the Mahomedan law? — We havd 
the authority of Ferishta, also, for zemindars 
being upon this very estate, whom some writers 
will have to be the land proprietors. The. jagheer- 

[*] Po^siblf this version may contain the explanation of 
Colonel Dow's Persian instrudors upon the passage ; or he 
inight dress it, as he thought it would be intelligible to Eu- 
ropeans, The peculiar cus^toms of a country are embarrassing 
10 a translator, who wishes to convey an idea of them to per- 
(ons whp are {inacqaainted with them, 
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daT arid they must settle this point between them; 
and we have seen how Sheer Khan settled it! 
Doubtless there were likewise ryois u]^on this. 
estate, who are styled by the princes themselves, 
the ozi^ners of the land. [^] How are all these 
proprietary claims to be reconciled to one an- 
other? — I F.hall repeat my ideas; and leave the 
leader to his own determination^ The absolute 
f roper ty is the king's, entitling him. to the rent ^ 
which he transfers to the jagheerdar, for the sup- 
port of a military force, tp be employed in his 
service ^ and during the continuance of this obli* 
gation, the estate is the jagheerdar's* But thia 
estate '* no one seizes on as an inheritance ^^^^-\3^ov% 
this, very estate there, are rjotSy and there are ze- 
mindars. The ryots, who are Hindoos, hold the 
heritable possessory property of limited, allotment^ 
of the land ; for which they are bound to pay the 
rent : which rent the zemindar coUefts, and is^ 
accountable for to the king, or his substitute^ 
This account appears (to me, at least) to tally 
with every thing that is said, in i:espe6t to landj^ 
of the sovereign^ tht jagheerdar, the zemindar ^,tmdk 
the ryots. With respedt to the subjeft in dispute, 
Mahummud forcibly dispossessed Sheer Khan 
of his jagheers y but the history informs us, that 

[**] Innumerable are the passages from the ihstitutes an<t 
cdi(fls of princes, that might be quoted in support of this as- 
sertion. For Tamerlane's authority, see p. 21, part I, la 
the sequel, numerous examples will occur, 
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Sheer Khait, having joined the subahdar of 
Kurrah, under Sukan Baser, obtained from him 
a military forcCj with which he drove out Ma- 
HUMMUD, and got possession of his jagheer, to 
which he added some other pergunnahs. 

Sukan HuMAiooN, the son and successor of 
the great Baber, was overpowered by the tran- 
scendent abilities and genius of Sheer Khan; 
who, by a regular plan of artful ambition, and a 
successful exertion of the highest political and 
military talents, advanced, 3tep by step, until 
he was enabled, first to rival, afid then to conquer. 
Bis sovereign ; whom he compelled to quit the 
Empire, and take refuge in Persia, He then stepped 
ifnto the vacant throne himself, and, under the*titlc 
of Sheer Shah, assumed the entire government 
of Hindostan.L*] During the five years that he 
i'eigned, he filled Hindostan with his glory, leav- 
ing behind him great and memorable- traces of 
Jiis government. [**] His death, which was occa- 
• . sioned 

[*] Ferishta observes, that "Sheer Shah very pru- 
riently divided the kingdom of Bengal among a number of 
6mrahs, independent of one another, and appointed Kazi Fa- 
5S1LIT, a native of Kurrah, famous for his learning and policy, 
to superintend the whole." Vol. ii. p. 1 65. — Ever since the 
reign of Fi&ose Shah, the possession of Bengal seems to have 
conferred independency* Sheer Shah became first inde- 
pendent there himself; and the wealth of that government 
pcobably contributed to elevate him to the musnud. His 
pwn experience would therefore didlate this policy. 

^dj t( Ffom Bengal and Sennargaum to Sind, or Nil-abj 
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iMon^d by an expldsion of gtinpowder, made way 
for the restoration of Humaioon j who having 
obrained an escort of troops from the king of Per- 
sia, advanced into Hindostan; in the superior 
provinces of which, he for some time supported 
himself> until the dissentions among the claimants 
to the succession of Sheer Shah, occasioning 
discontent and division, many of the subahdar? 
became disposed to renew their allegiance to the 
json of Baber. But above all, the prudence, cou- 
rage, and consummate abilities of Byram Khan» 
the instru<Slor of young Akber, had the most 
decided effeift in restoring the affairs of Humai- 
O0N-. The armies which were sent to oppose him,. 
he defeated ; and at last, in a decisive battle, 
which was fought near to Serhind, where the twa 
frmperors stood opposed to one another, and 
where young Akber is said to have sh^edin thi^ 
engagement, the destiny of Secuni>eii Shah wa§ 
determined; and Humaioon was restored, by 
victory, to the possession of his crown. He was 
ioimediately proclaimed Emperor, at Delhy, an<J 
very wisely confided the reins of gpvernment to 
the trusty and abje hand which h^d re-conduded 

which is i^co crores" (about 3000 miles), '^ hq built cara^ 
vansaries at every stage, and dug a well at the end of every 
crore.*' — He established horse.posts. — " Such was the publio 
security during his reign, that travellers and merchantSji 
throwing down their goods, went without feay to sleep on 
the highway." — Vol. ii. p. 1704 
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him to the throne. [*] But, in the succeeding year 
'(A.D. i555)> the inofFensive and virtuous Hif- 
ItfAiooH^ in consequence of an accidental fall, 
suddenly expired ; and as his son Akber was as 
yet but thirteen years and nine months old, By- 

' HAM Khan continued to condud the ai&irs of 
the empire^ in the capacity -of regent* 

" The first order issued from the throne^'* says 

• Fe&ishta, in the version of Colonel Dow, " af- 
ter dispatching the letters of proclamation, was to 
prohibit the exaction of pesbcusb from the farmers, 
to let all goods pass toll-free, and to prevent the 

(^'3 The following circumstance is stated in Catrou's His- 
tory of the Mogul Empir^^ which was founded upon the me« 
tofoirs of Mam occHi, who was forty years in the cipacity 
of physician to AitRtJNGZEBfi: " The first thing AmaytJm 
(Hum Aioov) did, after he was settled on the throne, was to 
reward the faquir chadaula, who first brought him th^ neW« 
of the death of Chihcha (S^eeb Shah], reconciled the mind» 
of the people, and gained him the afifedions of the greatest 
part of the Indian l6rds« The king granted him an esiatf in 
feey contrary to the laws of the kingdom, and confirmed it to 

a 

his postetity for ever. The descendants of this illustrious 

faquir are the only Mahomedans of all the empire, who are 

' {)ossessed of any real estate, or can claim a property in lands* 

This is a curious particular, resting upon the authority of 

" MAivotrcHi ; and I see no cause for questioning the truth of 

' - the fa^ which he asserts upon his 6wn kflowledge, namely, 

• the circumstances that existed in the reign of Ax^rumozebe \ 
from which it would aj^ear, that this may be considered as 

• the first instance of a grant of land to a Mahomedan^ of the 

• kind called aUamgha^ or hereditary. 
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injurious praAice of pressing labourers to the 
war."[^] — This order was calculated to give tl^t 
most favourable Jmpressibn of the. commencing 
reign;- which was.afterwards distinguished equally 
by glory and wisdom •. It is foreign to i?iy present 
view, to enter into the military ^tcbievernents 
and heroic exploits of Axber. He very soon as- 
sumed the entire management of his own govern-* 
raent, for which he was so pre-eminently qualified- 
One after another, he. reduced the subahs and pro- 
vinces to complete submission ; and, 2lt last, every 
where established his undoubted proprietary right 
to the territorial possessions of his empire. L*] He 

then 

[T I am informed, that this last circumstance is not au- 
thorized by the original. The remark, upon this passage is ; 
** There is no mention made by Ferishta, in. the beginning 
of Akber's reign, of abolishing the custom of pressing la- 
bourers into the military service. He abolished tolls, and 
certain presents usual on a. new accession." — It is extrsordi* 
nary, what could induce a translator to make such an addition^ 
without any foundation. As the Persian books of India are 

r 

all manuscripts, might not one copy contain a. passage which 
was omitted in another ? 

[8] I re -state here, that the proprietary right of the sove- 
reign consisted of the disposal of the Unds, and the receipt of 
the rents. This might be held by the native prince, or ra*- 
Jah, who only paid a tribute to the emperor. But if this tri- 
bute was with-held, the country was, exposed to be re-con* 
qucred, and totally subdued; in which case the sovereignty 
of the rajah was transferred to. the emperor, who, of course, 
became the receiver of the renis^ apd the di&poscz of the lands i 
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t\ieft Entered Upon the important and arduous task 
of reforming and regulating the whole imperial 
land-rents and revenues throughout his domi-^ 
nions, and of establishing them permanently upon 
fixed, general principles, to prevent that fluftua- 
tion arid uncertainty to which they had hitherto- 

' been liable, and to protect the ryots from oppres- 

' sion. For this purpose, he had not recourse to 
the agency of Mahomedans, which might have 
overboriie and scared the rimid and superstitious 
Hindoos ; but with that penetrating discernment 

, which could distinguish genius and character, he 
seleded rajah Toorel, or Tudor Mull, whose 

" faithful, accurate, and judicious discharge of this 
important duty has rendered his name immortal. 
The merits of Tudor Mull were not confined 
to his financial attainments : be was a Hindoo, 
of the chaytriya, or military, tribe, and had dis- 
tinguished himself in the service of the emperor 
as a brave soldier, and a consummate general. 
When Akber made choice of him to regulate 
the finances of his empire, he not only manifested 

rights invariably attached to Asiatic sovereignty. To pre- 
vent his own governors, or sub^hdars, from usurping these 
rights, which constituted ihdependence and sovereignty, Fe- 
HzsHTAsays: '' It was a maxim with Akber, to change the 
governors of the provinces every three years, to prevent their 
acqaiiing too much inflaence in the countries under their com. 
niand, and to shew the people that the royal authority pre- 
vailed through all departments of the empire/' — Vol. ii. 
p. ag3» - - ' 
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ills discernment, by seleding the Individtial, btif 
his judgment, by preferring a Hindoo for this pe- 
culiar duty, to a Mussulman* The subjeds who 
were to be benefited, or injured, by these arrange- 
ments, were all Hindoos ; and the agritukural 
and financial departments, so intimately cohneft- 
ed with one another, were the attainment and 
formation of that ancient industrious people, wha 
continued to be, even under the Mahomedan ga- 
vernmcnt, the sole objeds, and the immediate! 
agents, of their operation* The Mahomedan 
chiefs, who were the conquerors of Hindostan^ 
were half-civilized barbarians, proud only of the 
occupation of arms, and unacquainted with th^ 
complicated attentions which are requisite to rea- 
lize the fruits of the husbandman's labour into 
the treasury of the prince* At first they only re- 
ceived a tribute, in the form of a subsid)^, .from 
the native rajahs, who continued to hold the ab- 
solute government of their own states; and even 
when some of those states were taken under the 
immediate government of the Mtissulpiail con- 
querors, by substituting themselves in the place of 
the Hindoo rajahs, and assuming the right to re- 
ceive the land-rent, or revenue, which was all that 
was necessary to complete the revolutionj they 
did not attempt to make any alteration in the 
modification of its produftion, or payment* 
Fully sensible of their own incapacity, they would 
be careful to preserve the agricultural and reve* 

hue 
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hue arrangements which existed arnong the Hin* 
doos ; regarding that people as the hive of indus- 
trious bees, whose labours wer^ to produce the 
'Wak and thtbbney. [**] But in some of the lattet 
reigns, there might have been cbhsiderable devia^ 
tions from the original pkn of management, and 
the exaftidns were greatly increased* Under thfe 
reign of Sultan Mahummud ben Tuglic Shah, 
when tht Hindoo ryots deserted their habitations, 
and took refuge in the woods, they must havfe 
been cruelly oppressed, arid possibly the exaftions 
were made, undoubtedly they were enforced, 
through Mahomedan agency. [*] The intelligent 
ahd philosophic Firose Shah would probabljr 
correft those errors. In the reign of Sultan Ibra- 
him, which immediately preceded Saber's con- 
quest, zemindars are mentioned by Fbrishta, 
as a part of the establishment of those landed 
estates which constituted jagheers ; and this cif- 
tumstance seems to imply that the Hindoo 
agency, in the colleftion of the land-rents, was 

[^] According to this allusion, the Mahomedans were the 
drones of the society ; But unluckily the drones were armed 
with the stings, contrary to the apiary constitution. 

['] Froirt the translated account of this reign, there ap- 
peared to me some foundation fot this conclusion ; but I atn 
informed that the original does not support it. The efFeft of 
desertion, however, was vei-y likely to arise from this cause. 
Of the superior Mussulman agency, there can be no questiort, 
which might be equally severe upon the Hindoo coUedors, arid 
the ryots, 
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then prevalent* [^] But greit defers and irrcgo- 
iartties, as well as very gross abuses, appear to 
have prevailed in the revenue department, even 
under Akber, previous to the last arrat^ements 
of Tudor Mvll.V} 

The approved system of this enlightened finan- 
cier, probably owed its principal excellence to a 
partial adoption of the ancient Hindoo establish- 
ment, which he judiciously combined with Ma- 
homedan appointments ; placing the operative 
agency in the first, and the power in the last ; 
and forming from these <liscordant parts an har- 
monious whole — ^as the genius of Charlemagne 
combined the ancient Germanic constilution (which 

[^] This alludes to what is said on the subje6Vof Sheer 
Khan's jagheer, when he had charge of it in the lifetime of 
his firther.-— P. 39, 40, 41. 

p] In a translation from ** Memoirs of the Year 981, of 
the Heg;ira> cxtrafted from the Muntukheh al Tauric (histo- 
rical coUedlions) of Ab(7L Khader Bedowni>" with th^ pe. 
nisal of which I have been favoured, I found the following 
passage, describing the abuses which prevailed in the revenue 
department, previous to the adoption of Tuoor Mull's last 
improvements. After describing a former arrangement, it 
is said, '' these ins^titutions were, however, subsequently dis* 
regarded, and the oppressions of the croriei (officers performing 
the duties of zemindars) had depopulated several distri^, 
whence the ryots dispersed, after selling their children. The 
revenues were suddenly diminished, and the crories becoming 
obnoxious to rajah Tudor Mull's regulations, many died 
under corporal chastisement, and others in the course of their 
imprisonment.'* 

was 



was founded tipbn the princfpfe of individual free** 
dom) witfc the government oft fief s (derived fron> 
relative depeodence) i^ so compie^e a manner^ 
that posterity has beeq deceived into a belief of 
^heir original co-existence, even in Germany \ al* 
though such a cqmbinatiQA w^ historically iniir 
possible. [*] Thus aU the arrangements of Tur 
poR MuLt are now imputed to \!tk^ Mogul g^r 
v&ttmeni^ and regarded a^ Makmsdan institutions i 
although borrowed from^ and conferred upon^ 
Hindoos^ and ihe whale fabric of tjieir strudyre 
rests upon the cmtt/ufiogaf i^w of Jthsiit people. 
This justly-admired system of finance may be 
analyzed, by applying the criterion of inberitancei 
J^efore mentioned, to .the difetent appoinftments 
43f which it is composed. In the fir^t place^ the 
-hereditary right of the ryots to the lands which 
they occupy and cultivate, is funded upon the 
<xdnstitutional law of the Hindoos ; which seems 
-to stand opposed to the general pradice of Ma- 
homedans, in rcspcft to landed property. We 
have seen, from the testimony of F£RiaHTA> that 
among the Mahomedans, ^' no one seises upon 
a landed estate, as an inheritance.^' [**] — ^But Ma- 

Jhgint€|daps 

[*] If tl)i$ illustration shofxldnot be .clearly intelligible to 
the reader, an explanation of it will be found in the last part 
of this woi^lc. 

P3 In Colonel Dpw's translation, this %wp& to Jbe ten* 
dered, " Tbe^e .w«e ri^ heritable est^i^s ;in Kndostati 
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homedins tnight, and afterwards did (as did dso 
Christians), acquire the hereditary possession of land 
upon the fXittab tenures of the Hindoos, by pur- 
chasing them from the ryots, with the permission 
of government^ or its agents; in which case they^ 
in fad, became (in respeft to the government) 
ryots, or husbandmen, accountable for the land-^ 
rent due to the sovereign; or, by acquiring a 
larger extent of the same species of hereditary 
possession, they became what are called tahokdars* 
In either situation, they were the perpetual te- 
nants of the crown, and equally liable for the 
land- rent. 

The officers of government, who were to have 
the most immediate intercourse with the ryots, 
or husbandmen, and whose particular duty was 
to colleA their rents, and encourage their in- 
dustry, were what have been called choudrieSj and 
croriesy and afterwards zemindars-, who were in- 
vested with coercive authority over them, to en- 
force the cultivatioi? of their lands — upon which 
the produdion of rent was to depend^ — ^and to 
yield them, at the same time, their protedion. 
They were Hindoos, and the original appoint- 
ment must have been of Hindoo institution. In 
every period of the history of Hindostan, there 
appears to have been Hindoo coUedors of the 

among Mahomedans /' which shews how he understood it, 
and probably how it was explained to him by his Persian in- 
fitradors, who were learned men, and natives* 

land- 
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Jand-rents for government. These circumstances 
account to me for the hereditary rule of succes- 
sion being followed, in general, even under the 
Mahomedan government, in conferring the ap- 
pointment of zemindars. That it was not made 
absolutely hereditary, like the canongoe appoint- 
ment, probably proceeded from the circumstance 
of clandestine emolument being so much attached 
to it i which might determine the wise ingtitutor 
of the Mogul system of finance to make it ^ sun- 
nud, or charter appointment ; if it w^ so con- 
stituted by him. At any rate, it is known that, 
since the reign of Au*iiungzebe,* the appoint- 
ment has been made in this manner. [""J Under 
. the zemindar, whose importance was proportioa- 

• A. D. 1659. 

p] I had Qccasion to observe l^fore^ that the zenundarry 
^ppointinent h^s been a subje^ of contention. The p(»nt 
contended is, whether zemindars were, or were not, the pro. 
prietors of the lands, of which they coUe^d the rents ? The 
circumstance of the office having been generally conferred 
upon persons of the same family (proceeding, in my opinion, 
from a partial compliance with the customs of the Hindoos, 
to whom it was at first ponfined}, together with its relation 
to land, has given rise, in the minds of Europeans, to the 
idea of landed property^ as it exists in Europe ; so totally 
different from its existence in Asia! — Upon this sub}e6l, 
something has already been said \ and it will, in the sequel, 
be more fully discussed. With respedl to the history of the 
zemindar ry appointment, there may be some difficulty, and a 
latitude left to conjedure. But as to the nature of the ap- 
ppintn^ent, since the ^option of the sunnod, I think there 
9ug)it tQ be none, 
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ed to the extent of his distridl, there were subor- 
dinate Hindoo officers, or agents, employed by 
him, and probably of his own appointment, who 
coUefted the rents oif a small pottioh of Country, 
or of a villagCj which they accounted for to him, 
Since the word zemindar has been Applied to the 
principal, the subordinate jcolleftors have been 
denominated fboudriesy and those who coliefted 
Sn villages, mocuddims. They were, in general, 
themselves ryots, and, on account of their offi- 
cial situation, are often styjed the head ryot of a 
small district, or village. 

The office of regulation i^nd control, in respeft 
^o the sources and the quantum d( the rent, or re? 
venue, so nepessary and so beneficial for ascer- 
taining and preserving the respeftive fights, both 
of the hereditary tenant and the proprietary stfve- 
reign^ and for checking imposition pii the part of 
the offifial colleger, to which there were so many 
temptations and inducements, was filled by ofil- 
fcers who J[iave been denominated canongoes and 
futwaries. Tht <?anongo^ was the principal, and 
the putwary the subsidiary officer, in the depart- 
ment of control. These officers appear to me to 
iave been of Hindoo origin : they were appro- 
priated to Hindoos-^ and they haye aivvpys been 
rigidly hereditary. Uiider these drcutnenaiiccis, 
it seems to be ert'oneous ^o call them Mahom^dan 
fippointments. They formed a part of the system 
pf finance whifh was organized by Tudor Mull, 

and 
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and sanftion^d by Akb£r ; but I apprehend it 
was a plart which that intelligent native of Hin- 
dostan borrowed from the institutions and prac- 
tice of his owi> country, appropriating them to 
Hindoos. There does not appear to be a single in- 
stance of a Mahomedan appointment, originating 
jn Mahmednns^ and appropriated to Mahamedansy 
which was herfditary. Even the office of Ung was 
Hindoo : th^ Mahomcd^ns adopted it. The rela- 
tive duties of the canongoe and the putwary, are 
thus expressed in the Jyeen Akbery ; ** The put^ 
wary is employed on the p^rt of the husbandman, 
jto keep an aecopnt of his receipts and his dis- 
bursements s ^nd no village is without one of 
these. The canongoe is the proteftor of the hus- 
bar\dman ; and there is one in every pergunnab.^^ * 
They were paid by government, for these bene- 
volent purposes, and were essential to the encou- 
ragement of agriculture, and the consequent aug- 
mentation of revenue ; forming the most mark- 
ed feature in fhe financial system of TypoR 

 Vol. i. p. 358, 

[?] It is somewhat extraordinary^ that these officers are 
hsadly mentioned in the t«xt of Sir Charles fioucHTOK 
}loy99^f Diiserta^m cooceminjg Bengal. The truth is^ their 
official existence was inoompatible with t]ie proprietary claimt 
which he a39ign^ to the zem^nidars : and^ accordingly^ since 
t)ie perpetual settlement was adopted^ their control over the 
official condud of the zemindars has entirely ceased, 
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The higher offices of finance, exercising the 
imn^ediate authority of government, ^forming 
the channel for the conveyance of the edids, and 
the ordinances of the sovereign, and for the su- 
preme (Jiredlion of the revenue department ; were 
filled by the dewan and his coadjutors, depend- 
ants, and assistants ; resembling the exchequer 
appointments of European states. These were com- 
pletely Mahomedan institutions: they originated 
in Mahomedansj were generally held by Mabomer 
dansy and were always personal^ and never hereditary ; 
conferred, annulled, cpntinued, or exchanged, in 
the option, aqd at the pleasure, of the reigning 
prince. Th^s there seems to have been a twor 
fold arr^ngeipent of financial appointments cpn? 
stituted by TupoR MyLL ; which w^re appro? 
priated, respediyely, to the Hindoos and the Ma- 
homedans. The former exercising those that 
were immediately connected with the cultivation 
of the land, and the produce of the soil, of whi^h 
they were the hereditary occypants 5 and the l^tT 
ter being the executors of the will of the prince, 
as his immediate officers and servants. 

According to the Ayeen Ahhery^ " in former 
times, the monarchs of Hindostan exadted the 
^ixih of the produce of the land ;" which seems 
to express the state of the land-rent under the 
Hindoo princes. The author of An Inquiry into 
the Nature of Zemindarry Tenures y makes the fol: 
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lowing assertion upon this subjedl : ** Weknow^ 
from the most aacient authentic accounts of na^r 
tive writers, that it" (the principle by which Unds 
were held in Asia) " prevailed in Hiudostan* in 
the time of the Hindoo monarchs, before the first 
Mussulman invasion, ^nd that the proportion of 
the gross annual produce of the soil then cl^im^d 
by the prince, as revenue-rent from the ryot, wa^ 
settled at one-sixth part of the whole,"^^ — This 
does not diflfer much from the regulation that i^ 
•laid down in thi? Ordinances of Menu, j^otwitbi- 
standing the immense antiquity of that wprk^p] 
iinder the head of Governrnent and public Law^ or 
the Military Class. The words are : " Of cattle^ 
of guns, of gold and silver, added each year to the 
^capital stock, a fiftieth part may be taken by th^ 
king : of grain, ont-eigbthy ont* sixths or a twelfth^ 
according to the diiference of the soil, and the la- 
bour necessary to cultivate it." -j — Under the head 
of The mixed Classes^ and Times of Distress^ it it 
said : " A military king, who takes even 2i fourth 
part of the crops of his realm, at the time of ur- 
gent necessity, as of war or invasion, and protedls 
his people to the utmost of his power, commits no 
Bin." jjf^-Also, ** The tax on the merchant class" 
(vaisya)y " which, in times of prosperity, must 

* Page 3. 

p] Twelve hundred years before the Christian serat 

+ Ch. 7. art. 130, 

t Ch. lo. art. 11 8. 

be 
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be only a twelfth part of their crops, and zjiftietb 
part of their personal profits, must be an eighth of 
their crops in a time of distress, or a sixtb^ wbieb 
is the medium j or even a fourth^ in great public 
adversity : but a twentieth of their gains, on mo- 
ney and other moveables, is the highest tax. Serv- 
ing men, artisans, and mechanics, must assist by 
their labour^ but at no time pay taxes.'* [']— There 
secmrs to be some incongruity in this statement, 
respefting the land-rent, an eighth being applied 
to a time of distress ; and yet a sixth styled the 
medium. This easy rent, which was all that the 
possessors of land paid, made the situation of the 
htisbandmen much more affluent than it has been 
under the Mogul government. They are accord^ 
ingly mentioned in the Ordinances of Menu, as 
having an establishment of servants; and some^ 
times they lett their possessions to be cultivated 
by an under-tenant. ['] When land was given by 

['] I have copied the whole of this article, which, those 
who have given attention to the important subject of taxa« 
tion, will probably admire. We have here the income-tax 
of the Hindoos, which was ont-fiftietb part, in common, and 
was restrifted to ont-tfwtntieth in the most necessitous times^ 
The exclusion of the poor from the payment of taxes, xoxi%x b^ 
deemed jadicious* The exadion of labour might indeed he 
oppressive ; but the 138th article of the 7th chapter, regu. 
lates it : *^ By low handicraftsmen, artisans, and sejrvil^ naen,, 
who su}^rt themselves by labour, the king may caitse worlq 
to be doneybr a day in each month,*' 

[*] See what is said upon this subjeiA, p* 33* 

the 
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the king to a learned brahmin, it wa« the tordsMp^ 
or the absolute -property y involving the rents, and 
every other advantage the king himself enjoyed, 
that was given ; not the possesiory property ^ which 
could only be vested in the vaisya tribe, whose 
hereditary right it was, and who alone could con- 
stitutionally hold it ; except when individuals of 
the two superior tribes, cbaytriya (military), or 
brahmin (priests), were reduced by necessity, for 
-immediate support, to perform the fundions of 
the vaisya tribe , in which case, they became ia 
yeality husbandmen, performing the duties, and 
paying the rent due from that class. In like 
manner, the brahmin might, for support, assume 
the military charafter ; which was indeed ordered 
to be his first resource. But no inferior tribe, ac- 
cording to the Ordinances of Menu, could assume 
the situation and fundions of one that was supc- 
tior : ['1 and it was only the plea of necessity, 

which 

£*] In a treatise upon the Indian Classes, by H. T. Coll 
BROOKE, Esq. inserted in the fifth volume of the Asiatic Re. 
searches, which contains, I suppose, the present customs, I 
^nd the following statement : ** Although a man of a lower 
/class is, in general, restrided from the a&s of a higher class, 
the sudra is expressly permitted to become a trader, or a hus- 
bandman.** — *f Hence it appears, that almost every occupa- 
tion, though regularly it be the profession of a particular 
jdass, is open to most other classes ; and that the limitations, 
far from being rigorous, do, infadl^ preserve only one peculiar 
jprofe^sion, that of the brabmana } which consists in tcadiing 

the 
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which tolerated in the higher tribes this tempo* 
lary degradation ; so that it was not in the power 
of a brahmin, of chaytriya Hindoo, to be at once 
the absohite lord and the possessory proprietory or, in 
European language^ to be the landlord and (be 
tenant of the same lafid»["] 

The rate of rent for land, established by the 
regulations of Tudor Mull, greatly exceeded 
the ancient establishment of the Hindoos; but, 
^t the s^me time, it nu)st be observed,, that 

tl^e 'vedoi and officiating at religious ceremonies .Z*^ — The Qj:* 
ilinances of M^i^u do not agree entirely with this : and, ac 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, the ancient Egyptians were 
Binch more rigid upon these subje^s. He says, that if any 
artisan interfered in the affairs of government, qoitted his pa- 
ternal profession to engage in another, oi attempted to em- 
ploy himself in more than one^ he was severely punished^-r- 
'B/u s. 2^ ch, ^5« 

["] Fox the illustration of these peculiarities, I give <he 
following extrads from the Ordinances of Menu, ch. x* 
art. 8i : ^' Yet a brahmin, unable to subsist by his duties 
lust mentioned^ may live by the du^y of a. soldier ^ fo^ that 
ia the next in rapk."— rArt. 82 : *' If it be asked how te 
^u&t live, should he be miable to get a subsistence by either 
pi those employments, the answer is, he may subsist a& a 
metcantile man, applying himself, in person, tp tillage,^ and 
, atten(^nce on cattle," — Art. 95 : '* A military i^aa in di^- 
txess» may subsis^t by aU these means" (ihe di£5brent avoca. 
tions of the *uaUya tribe], ^^ hut at no time must he have re. 
course to the highest^ or sacerdotal fundion." — ^Jn art. 97, 
it is said i '< He who, ivitb^ut ntctssity^ discharges the dut^ea( 
€f a^xotl^r class, immediately forfeits his own.'* 

piove-a 
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moveable property appears to have been more ge- 
nerally taxed by the Hindoos than by the Maho^ 
medans ; owing,, probably, to the astonishing pro- 
gress which mercantile transa&ions had made 
among them at a very early period j and of these 
taxes, a proportion must have fallen upon the 
husbandmen, .in addition to their land^rent, in 
common with, the other members of the commu* 
nity ; the only persons excepted from which, be- 
ing the learned brahmins, who were exempted 
from all taxation whatever. [''J A new rule of 
maisuration was, by the emperor's authority^ 
adopted ; and an accurate survey and measure- 
ment of the whole lands of the empire, excepting 
those of the Decan (which remained in a tributary 
state), was taken, ascertaining the qualities, as well 
as the quantities, of the cultivated land in every 
pergunnab, or revenue division* [*'] The land was 

dis- 

 

p] Brahmin birth, and sacred literature, approximated 
the human being to the divinity, according to the ideas which 
these learned brahmins very assiduously and very successfully 
inculcated. " A king, even though dying with want, must 
not receive any tax from a brahmin learned in the njedas ; 
nor suflfer such a brahmin, residing in his territories, to be 
affli^ed with hunger." Ord. of Men. ch. vii. art. 133. 
Whatever might become of the king, this was taking special 
care of the brahmin ! 

[^] It appears that the lands had before been n%asured by^ 
Sheer Shah and Selim Khan, who are said in the Aye^n 
Akberjy to have abolished the custom of dividing the crops, 

and 
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-disttngtitshed into four different kinds, dr qualities^ 
Of the first and of the second sort, a subdivision wad 
made into three species, and a medium calcula'^ 
tion taken to establish the genera) produce, which 
being estimated in money, ont-third part formed 
the rent that was to be paid to the crown. The 
anarks of these kinds of land were, that the first 
■sort required no fallow at all, and the second but 
very little. The other two sorts, which required 
from three to five years rest, in order to be re-* 
cTuited for cultivation, made a proportional dimi- 
tnution of rent from them necessary : so that 
the rebbay or fourth part of the valued produce 
of the whole, seems to have been considered as 
the general land-rent of the empire; [*] wbich 

was 

aiid to have made a ineasureaient of the cultivated lands, 
taking the rfhba^ or fourth^ of the valued produce, for the 
rent. But Akber instituted the ilahee guXf which consisted 
of forty-one fingers, for the standard, and formed the hegab^ 
or jerreeby " of sixty squares, which he made to consist of 
that number of ilabee guz, ;*' making the begah equal to 3600 
square guz ; and adopting the planof NuRSHEERVAN.,Kingof 
Persia, whose rate of rent, for the best of the land, he seems 
» to have taken. 

['] There is said- to be some doubt, whether this, or any 
general rate of rent, be expressed in the Aj^en Akbery. In 
Mr. Gladwin's translation none appears. The author oif 
the Inquiry into the ttate of Ztmindarry TtnarfSy thinks that 
Mr. Gladwin's copy of this book must, in this particular^ 
'have been dcfc^ive. I .am told .by a gejiitlcman conversant 

io 
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was deemed about equivalent to one half of the 
produce^ when taken in kind. [^] Enough ap- 
pears 

in the Persian language^ that a very slight difference in the 
writing of one word, produces a sense totally different in 
tlie translation of the same passage ; which is the cause of 
che disagreement on this occasion. .Upon such a snbjed, a 
f)erson who is no Persian scholar, has hardly a right to offer 
an opinion. One circumstance^ however^ appears striking 
to me: as in the Ajeen^Akb^ty^ the general rate of land.rent 
in every other country is particularly mentioned, is it not 
natural to expe^, that in such a work, the general rate of 
the land.rent of Hindostan ^houid likewise have been stated ? 
Mr. G&ajtt'b interpretation i£ this passage, therefore, grati- 
fies the expedation of a reader ; and it appears also to cor- 
respond with the specifications that are given. The follow- 
ing is the explanation I have received, of the cause of dif- 
ference alluded to : rebba, the fourth^ spelled in the Persian 
with the same letters as reyoi or froducty with the difference 
only of cwo poinCB under the letter y in the last word, in- 
•fiead of -one point under the ^ of the former." * 

p] A Persian writer, Khafi Khan, gives the following 
account of the rent assessment of Tuooa Mull : ''A new 
mode of colleding the revenues was also adopted, named 
hmiai (division} : the aggregate quantity of grain produced. 
n the BOtunnal and vernal harvests, by the sole influence of 
the periodical xains, underwent an equal division ; one half 
retwaritd the labaur of the huibaudmatr, and the remainder 
was nS^jpropriated by government. With respe^ to vegetable 
produdUons used for culinary purposes, the sugar.cane, opinm, 
ginger, and whezever agriculture requires artiffcial moisture, 
and a consequent addition of the cultivator's disbursements, 

* The general sense of the patnge, mui t, I think» direCt the choice of the 
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ptkrs of this assessment, which forftied the foiitv^ 
dation for every subsequent one in Hindostan^ t<> 
establish the very great proportion which it bore 
to the general produce i and I leave the reader 
to judge, whether this assessment did not eon-, 
stitute a rent equal to the full demands of any 
land-proprietor ; and whether there was room 
left for the payment of any other* rertt to any 
other person whatever J Indeed, iri every account 
that is given of these revenues, the supposition of 
any other payment is precluded, by the express 
declaration that the rest of the produce belong- 
ed to the ryotj or husbandman. How impro- 
perly then are the words tax, duty^ and even 
quit-rent^ applied to this payment; implying the 
supposition that (as in Europe) a greater pay- 
ment was to be made to some other person, 
who was the private proprietor ; but no such pay- 
ment, and no such person can, in Hindostan, 
be produced. The rent paid to government, was 
the only rent that was demanded from the po^- 

it was direded that one-fourth should saffice, whei\ taken 
colkdively, and if separately, one. third, when taken from^ 
grain crops, and from one.fourth to one-eighth from the more 
expensive productions, [ea*ving the remainder to the ryot. The 
dues of government might also be coUedled from such crops 
in money, if judged preferable, in the proportion oixhc fourth 
cf the estimated produce of each begah, &:c. This mode of 
assessment, under the denomination of dara^ or iastitutes'^of 
rajah Tudor Mull, has prevailed in the records of the 
canongoes^ and regulated the tacsipt^ ox jummahy of the rypt, 
from its establishment to the present time. 

sessor 
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sessor or hereditary tenant of the land. If thc^ 
coiledor assessed more> he was guilty of oppres- 
sion to the husbandoiao^ and liable to exemplary 
punishment. Such, I apprehend^ was the crime 
of those crories (a species of zemindars) who ar^ 
mentioned by the historian Abdul itaADgk B£- 
DAONiy as having suffered severely in the reigii 
of Akber, for being the cause of the depopula- 
tion of the distrids ; of whom be says, '^ many 
died under corporal punishment.'' The ii\junc-> 
tions on this bead from the khalsa, 6v revenuoi 
department^ are imperious ind strong* 
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PART III. 



THE EMPIRE OF HINDOSTAN, AND THE COST 
STITUTION OF THE MOGUL GOVERNMENT. 



THE phraseology by which the writers of Eu- 
rope deceive themselves, as well as their 
readers, in treating of the Asiatic land-revenue, 
is didkated by European prepossessions. In Eu- 
rope in general, and in England in particular, all 
cultivated lands are private property, and do not 
belong to government ; the rents of which are 
drawn by the individual proprietors; and any 
payments made from them to government, are of 
course, duties^ taxesy or a quit-rent : therefore these 
writers conclude, that whatever is payable to go- 
vernment from the lands in Hindostan, or in Asia, 
although it be the whole rent which the land pro- 
duces, must, in like manner, be denominated a 
diUyy a taxy or a tpiit-rent. And, to increase this 
affinity, although the sovereign dispose of the land 
at pleasure, and give immediately from himself 
the most minute diredions as to its cultivation 
and management, yet his proprietary rights are to 
be put upon the same footing with the present 
obsolete claims of the feudal system^ in respeA to 

the 
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i\\6 monarchies of Europe^ which are altogether i 
Ji^ion. But surely there can be nofiSlim in draw 
ing all the rents of the whole lands composing an 
empire ? To make this similarity still more com^^ 
plete, a private proprietor must be found, and 
the zemindar most opportunely presents himself; 
who, although in respedt to power, one of the in- 
ferior officers of the revenue department^ yet^ be- 
ing a Hindoo^ and his office therefore gederally, 
tholigh not absolutely i> conferred in the order of 
hereditary succession i being paid, too, when he 
had not an allotment of land for his subsistence 
(which I imagine to have been generally the 
case under the Hindoo government), [*] by a 

com-* 

f*3 I find> by the t>rdinaneet ^MiKtt, that even the mi^ 
Utary coimdanders were paid in this way. The following 
quotatioiis from thai work will be deemed curious^ in more 
respeds than one^-^fah viik art. 115: *< Let him (th^ king) 
iippoint a lord of one town with his distridl ; a lord of ten 
townsj a lord 6f twenty towns, a lord of a hundred, and a 
lord of a thousand.''-^ Art. 118 : '' Such food, drink, wood, 
and other articles, as by law should be given to the king by 
the inhabitants of the toWnship, let th^ lord of one town re. 
ceive as his perquisite/' — Art. 1 19 : ^' Let the lord often 
towns enjoy the produce of tnao f laugh Jandi^ or as much 
ground as can be tilled with two ploughs, each driven by six 
bulls ; the lord of twenty, that of/'ve piougbJauds ; the lord 
ef a hundred^ that of ft <i;f7/tf^^, or small toiun; the lord of a 
thousand, that of a large Wwn/'-^l infer the probability of 
lather resid^t officers of the crown being paid in the same 
way.' But the colledors are not mentioned in this wotk,. at 

K 2 people 



eommissioii often pet cent, upon the wm that he 
cotteftcd, seemingly to prevent a double transac- 
tiod iti the paf ment of his salary ; this me rtffiB 
out of NUy (torn the tents df the knd, which the 
aemindar receives for coUeAing) not only the land'- 
rent, bMt the other revenuei of the crown, [^] be* 

ing 

pcO|)k q£ grou c^Aftidcrattwu Tlieif UnpoHAHCt Increata^ 
with the mA^tttdeof the distjridls which were given to theu 
charge ; which were less and greater at different timesj and 
in different situations : laTge zemindarries seem to have be. 
ctmic, latterly, more prevalent thronghom Hindostan, artid 
in partkalar in the province or kingdem of Bengal. Witk 
fespt^ to those fowmors of €ownB» an oHlimaoi^ foUow* 
ing those already transcribed, viz. art. 123, gives but a 
bad impression of them ; — the words are : *' Since the ser- 
iraAt« of ike king, whom he hit «(ipoinoed f«ardkns of dis. 
Ui€kM^ axe generally knmvuy who aeiae what beiooga to other 
■im ; firom anch knaret Joe hini defend hia pn|ile»*V.^Fnim 
hentt U apficarst that the abmc of power w aoc of a laodlpxa 

: [^] It k Material to observe* that tfe ntmwlitr is coUoAor 
of the cvstoms and the rsra'jf, a^ well as of the Jamd^rmK 
These «b net appear to ba ihe ntcestary a^ianAs of a great 
Ia9d^proffie*9r in Europe I Tite aaaMndar appaan to be thtt 
eottdAoT, dr faraKf, of the whole. This dfoonjisaaiiea 000a. 
aio«ed a. raitiute to he ddivered auto eanacil by tl|e fieai aiMl 
digni(6e^efafatafter« who aAcd a pait, of whcck be aeaatt ft 
have been iiacon«ck»a!S when he vevehitiiBiiflcd lnlia> by 
eitahlUiiing whaa has bean ciHed the fermmam jtuhmmm vmtk 
ihe «emiadaTs» The fcllowing extra^l, whtiah I bclMt m 
be aatheiitic, aRaniiettt the ^eceptio* which malol Un, ani 
which was so stvoag as to pia(«ciit Um 6em imAiftg an ab% 

sittditfi. 
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ii)g ifiteidiAed, M his peril, ftom atigmetkting af^ 

Me offbiss 0xa£liam^ coiistitute9 biniy in their idea, 
the pr^priifor : and the ntne-Umbs received by the 
soverelgJ], is deemed a dutyy a tax, a qMit^nntL 

In the year 17731 » parliamentary inquiry inl© 
the aflkirs of the Ea$t India Compeany, by the oi* 
aminatian of evidences, eitaWished the footing 
tiponvfhich landed prapei ty aod land tent were 
then unde^t^od to exist, and to have ahtaya ex* 
isted, in Hindostan ; which ^pcars to h*vc beiJ^ 
accurately just. But since thai time/gentlemen, 
who were veterans in the habitudes of Europe, 
having been sent out in high situations, without 
any previous experience in India, the attempt has 
been made by them to reconcile the existing sys* 
tcm of Hindostan to their local prejudices, by 
converting tba peculijirr ^pointaients> of Asia into 
the aristocraticai estaWislMtie»ta oC ISwDp# i and 

surdity, at Ae very time he was sfating h, After^ aAwtliWg 
that zemiiidafs " had hitherto hcM the colleahn ofinUftial 
dutieir he observea : " It h, I believe, fenefally kn^wroi, 
that i» IndrviAial irt a sttfte ean poas«§ aft kkoMfit fight to 
levy a duty <jn jot)* Of t*Jefcha»Aw f«tfclw*>d «^ 
the fimit of hh ettate, and iilteH leif Ofea J^» paM* 
atfong thtf ptibiic ro«fc wltfcfc k«d tfcioiigh H, TWi « 1 pri- 
vilege which the mere^fi^ef ^S/^m ift emitted •^eaeieke; 
>md m> wftete chc eart it te Mg^*^ ^^^ safety ."^Whkh 
cimmtitarrceoiigfct to hrfye lAfora*}* the ik*1« lord, that ^ 
%€mifiiarrj tm nW an «A»J^f, *«* » /i«^iri«r ««d that Ae 
^ffiiirii^ vm not * Jtt»f hnd^pnpfkmj >«• » ^Z^*- ?^ l«- 
^firnmenu \^^^f 
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by elevating the subordinate and dependent £e« 
mindar, whose duty was to colled^, or to realize to 
government the landrrent:, as well as the customs, 
tolls, and other taxes, into the great and inde* 
pendent land-proprietor ; a charader which nqver 
did at any time exist in Asia! [""J and thereby tp 
undermine the constitutional authority of go*» 
vernment, and to destroy the proprietary rights 
of the ryots, or husbandmen, who, in Hindostan, 
always have been the immediate hereditary te-r 
nants of the crown. After that time, a n^w Ian- 

['3 The Dissertation concerning the J^amfeJ troferty of 
Bengal (to which I shall imniediately attend), pentiops tl\e 
landed interest in Ipdia in the following passage ; ^' And, as 
to the zemindars, I say decidedly, let them grow rich. The 
state will grow rich also, through the wealth of the landed 
interest /*' — ^These are purely European ideas ! If the landm 
td^mterest be formed from the rents of the lands, it exists in 
the sovereign power, and not in the zemindars ; at least, in 
the proportion of ninf to one ; and this prqpprtion cannot be 
lessened, but by impoverishing the governing power, and 
finally supplanting it. The author of the Dissertation, how- 
ever, thinks otherwise \ and adds : '^ We should regard it 
^the landed interest, existing in the zen^ndars), as the hen that 
lays the golden e^s ; and it would be an i^lle frugality that 
grudges the expence of her being wejl fed." P. 175.'— I sus- 
pe^, however » that the rjots will better answer the charad^er 
of the hen \ and that the %eviindars will be found to be the 
weasels who supk the eggs* It wou]d be a fatal mistake, t^ 
feed the twea^el, in place of the h^n. This substitutioi^ of a 
figure, fot an argument, is but presenting a shadow i^ the 
place of a substance. 
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guage appears to have been adopted by the s^r* 
vants of the East India Company abroad : feudal ' 
ideas float perpetually in their imaginations ; and 
the institutions of Hindostan are explained iii the 
phraseology of a system which never could have 
any existence in that country* [^] All is allusion 
to the military tenures of an<iient Europe : nor- 
could the peaceable zemindar now kn(!»w himself, 
accoutred and disguised in the garb of a feudal 
knight 1 

Such appear to me the circumstances that 
have given rise to the question respecting zemin- 
darry property, which has occasioned so much' 
altercation in India, and produced two publica* 
tions in Europe, by gentlemen who had resided in 
India ( but who have adopted very different opi- 
nions upon the state of landed property there. 
The first is a work which: I have already had oc* 
casion to mention, and is entitled, jIh Inquiry into 
th( Nature of Zemindarry^ Tenures ;, and the other, 
which is a sort of reply to it, is entitled. Disserta- 
tion concerning the Landed Property of Bengal* I 
shall therefore, in referring to these works, men- 
tion them under the general designations of the 
Inquiry^ and the Dissertation* 

[<] What is here said, refers to the property of land, 
founded upon an<:ient hereditary fiefs ; which is the foundation 
of the aristocracy in Europe ; of which there is not a vestige 
in Hindostan, nor in any other of the Asiatic monarchies, 
?u)twitl)stapding the freqoent allusion to it, 
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When it 1^ mdf %t the opening o^ tha Jnfmy^ 
^♦thftt the SQvereignis sole^ universal proprUiay 
lord of the landi m<\ th»t ihe ryot$, who are the 
husb%ncJmen, or pe^wntry, hold direftly of the 
prince, by in^menaorial us9g^, 4s perpetual tenants 
in eapiH'y' thi? ^^sgcrtion^does nfaft appear tome 
to deny the wisteace of h^rt^iftaty property in Iiidia^ 
any morp than when we say, rcspefting feudal 
stat^^ in aiiKi^^nt tinies^ that the king's military 
vassals held their lands in ecipite of the croikrn. In 
both cas^a% the land was derived immediately from 
th^ sovereign i in both cases, the property was 
complete, and hereditary in the pervona to whom 
\% was granted i in both cases> there were certain 
conditions on the part of the tenants i upon the 
failijtre of which) the land was forfeited, an4 re*« 
verted t^ the crown* The only difference between 
the$e caseS) consisted in the circumstancea of the 
parsers to whoip the grants were given, and in the 
nature of tho^e grants. The feudal sovere%n» in 
general, preferred n^en of high rank, upon whom 
he conferred extensive possessions, for the purpose 
of raising military vass^ i but the Hmdu^ rofab^ 
and, afterwards, the Mab6mi4M princes, conferred 
their tenures in capite \ih»X is, immtdi^^tc granta 
from the crown) upon the ryots^ or the socage ten 
nants (the hi:|sbandmep), in small portions, for the 
purpose of agricultural prpdu<^ion» to increase 
their land-rent and l:ev$A^e%i by which tkei( 
power WQuld be pio|Kurtipttabt|^ i^^mented i pre* 

ferripg 
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femng very smaU to wry iar^ prdpriietar]p cstab^^ 
Itshmcnta;-— the good policy of which, in reaped 
to the laonMchy tX least, the experience of ages 
^(D& to have confirmed. When the author dF 
the Inpdfy styles the sovereign in India, ^* tb« 
pvoprktaiy lord of the knd," he, doubtless, al^ 
ludcs to the deitinattoa of the land-rent^ which is 
paid into the royal treatury. Upon the subjcft 
of collecting the rents, there seems to be xk> dif« 
ference between the Inquiry and the Disseriatum^ 
Both writers declare the zemindars to be the coi^ 
M&^s. [•] But, although they agree so far in tho 
purpose and the use of this appmntment, they ave 
at variance reapediing the nature of it ; the one 
comidering a zemindarry to be a hereditary pro^ 
perty q& land, and the other regarding it as merelf 
w ^ial appoint mcnt « 

The author of the Dissertation seems to deride 
the idea, of a idmple plougfanmn being the imme^ 

[^2 The following pa&sage frooi (he Dissertatioa, estibUshtii 
this point : ** But it is infinitely more consequential, whea 
tfie cbief revenise of the state is raised upon the land, without 
flaying recourse to the complicated system of taxes on general 
coasMEipttODs wlachpcvml masdy ia Earope; to ascertain 
xi*t 4ml J die prt^c*l ra^t^t by wUch that ftvemie sbaD be 
4^e[£kd, but the charaifttf wA condxticn of the persoas wh^ 
(^ t<>.g«thef it fjTOtt tfat ground. tenants and collators, and 
|>ay it into the public treasury* Smch *wr$ the wmitii^tt and 
takokMri^ ia their $evenl gndstioAs> througbottt the ex. 
UnsAT^ AoainUw aecuptfid by the Bdi^h natioa, in the pm< 
friocM ef JNnf0> l^sim^^Qmiiii^^^-^'^im. p^ tt and }$« 

diate 
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diatc tenant of the crown ; regarding the inter* 

vention of a great land-proprietor as indispensible 

between them* Here be disdains argument, and 

seemingly reposes upon the prejudices of Europe, 

which were likely to support him. But, from 

what has been, stated, respenfling the tenures of 

land in general throughout Asia, I hope ^is will 

not appear so inconsistent as the Dissertation 

would represent it^ When did the crown instruft 

the land ^proprie tors in England how to treat their 

tenants, and how to crop their fields ? When 

did it limit them, in rigid terms, not to dare ta 

receive the smallest item from their tenants, be-^ 

yond a prescribed and regulated rentj in behalf of 

government y for every firaftion of which they were; 

at their peril, to bp accountable ? [^j Has either; 

the author of the Dissertation^ or the author of the 

Jnquiryy received any such instruftions from the 

Den an of England (the Chancellor of the Ex-* 

chequer) respefting their tenants; whom thci 

Dissertation puts upon the same footing with the 

ryots in Hindostan ? [* j 

The 

['J For these instrudlions, the reader is referred to the re- 
gulations contained in the Ayeen Akherj, and to two fir- 
ma uns, which are esteemed authentic, that were issued bjr 
the Emperor Aurungzbbb ; of which copies are given in 
the Appendix, No, II. and III. 

[s] The author of the Disiertathny upon this subjeAj, as-' 
serts: " It i^jpears that my tenants^ or his, might with 
<^ual propriety be called tenants in eufitt to the king.'* , 
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The point, against which the author of the 
Dissertation direds the whole of his opposition, is 

the 

P- 13*' — He may be asked. Do your tenants, or his, pay theif 
rents to the crown? Do not you, or he, raise or advance 
your rents at the expiration of leases, for your own emoln^ 
ment, or may you not do so ? Can zemindars do so ? — The 
^semindar dare not demand any thing upder the name of renf 
from the ryots, but whalt is agreed for in behalf of govern^ 
ment. Are your tenants so circumstanced ? — Zemindars have^ 
it is true, clandestinely imposed taxes upon the croion tenants^ 
which have been called aboabs ; and which, when discovered, 
have either been absolutely prohibited, or applied to the emb^ 
}ttment of government ; forming an additional rei^ to tltt 
proprietary hrd. Had the zemindars been the proprietors of 
their di$trifts, they certainly might (like European proprie- 
tors) have raised their own rents openly, after paying the 
quitrrent to government : but no such thing ever could b^ 
done in India. These circumstances occasioned minutes to 
pass in (he Bengal council, when the perpetual settlement wat 
{determinod upon, which it is amusing to read, from the state 
of perplexity they indicate in the writers. The gentleman 
{now ennobled), who knew perfeAly the efie6l of these taxes^ 
or aboabs^ but chose to keep up the mystery, of which a com- 
plete explanation would have defeated the system altogether^ 
says: ''The idea pf the imposition of taxes by a landlord 
upon his tenants, implies an inconsistency ; and the prohibi- 
tion, in spirit, is an encroachment upon proprietary right ; for 
it is saying, you shall not raise the rents of your estate***''-^ 
The reader ipust at once perceive, that the inconsistency pro- 
ceeded from making the revenue distrid a landed estate. In 
the reply which was made by the noble lord who presided, 
\t is evident that he affixes the European meaning to the word 
faxesy which is used as explanatory of aboabs, by descanting 

upon 
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Ihe assertion^ in the Inquiry ^ that the soTcreign 
was the ^^aolo proprietary lord of the laod.'^ — 
The circumstance of the labouring peasantry be- 
ing the immediate tenants of the crown, by hold* 
ing hereditary leases^ he treats with ridicule j; satis- 
fied that his European readers, from their preju* 
&ce in favour of great land-preprietorsy will be d]»« 
posed to regard it a$ an absurdity ; notwitbstand- 
ing that the appropriation of agricuHural land is 
confined to that description of people universally 
all over Asia Upon these premiseSj^ jknd» seem* 
ir)gly» not adverting to the circomslance, that 
beredit^y leases constitute aduai praqperty, the 
wliole bent of his argumfents is \o prove, tbixf ibe 
sever ei^n 'was not the exehtsive fropriehr of (be lands c 
concluding that this circumstance will conse- 
quently establish the zemindars to be the greaJ^ 
Imd-pfoprietors ; without whom it wa» impoasibl^ 
for a political society (upcm European principles) 
to exist: whereas the perpetuity of the sovcrciga 
power in A sia, adually depends upon . this very 

iipon the impropriety of landlords imposing taxes^ He seem$ 
not aware> that there is no other mode left for them» now 
that they are made the frofrietony to increase their rent ; 
and, at the very time that he declares their right to the pro- 
perty, he debars them of every advantage resulting from it. 
The explanation, which appears to me abundantly perplexed^ 
is too long for insertion here ; but shall be given in the Ap. 
pendix. No. V. All that is said on both sides, seems de- 
monstrative of the absurdity of making %em%ndar5y land-fro^ 
frUtors* 



circumstance. The t)issertaiimt accomplishes its 
purpose of establishing, that hereditary properly of 
land did exist in Bengal and in Hindostan : but 
it so happens, that the instances produced in sup- 
port of this proof, apply to the ryots, and not to 
the zemindars. 

There is at least some doubt how Ear the in- 
stitutes of TiMUR were intended to apply parti- 
cularly to Hindostan ; they could hardly be 
intended to apply to Bengal, as Tamerlane 
never conquered that country. The passages 
from that work, however, referred to in the Dis- 
sertation, which arc transcribed in a note, ^may 
here be inserted, in confirmation of the remark 
made at the close of the preceding sentence. — 
' ^ I ordained, if the subjeSls (probably ryots) were 
satisfied with the old and established taxes {Jumma 
khedim, which is corretfted by the author of the 
Dissertation^ ancient rent or revenue) that those 
taxes should be confirmed to the wishes of the 
subjefls. And that all ruined lands, which lay 
uncultivated (if there were no tmners to those 
lands) shotUd be annexed to the avwn ; and if 
there were tnvners^ and those owners were reduced 
to distress, I ordained that the necessary supplied 
should be granted to them, that tbey might culti" 
'date their lands anew^ From this last passage 
wkat is to be inferred ? The oimner of the land 
is fmati(mcd; it is said of him, that if he waft 
reduced to distress, suppKes should be granted 

to 
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to him, that he might cultivate his lands aneWi 
What conclusion are we to draw from this cir-* 
cumstance ? Was the owner a ryoty or was he a 
zemindar ? The reader may determine* Again, it 
is said, " if there were no &wners to the lands 
iR^hich lay uncultivated, they shtfuld be annexed 
to the crown. What does this indicate ? Docs 
it controvert, or confirm, the proprietary claims of 
the sovereign ? The remaining passage from the 
institutes,, taken notice of in the Dissertationy is 
(quoted in the following words : " And I com- 
manded that the property of the deceased should 
be restored (more properly, given) to the lawful 
heir." Here the quotation ends, suppressing the 
explanatory clause, viz. " And if there should 
be no heir, that it should be expended in pious 
uses, or sent to the holy city^^ 

ThQ cause and preservation of absolute mo* 
narchical power in Asia, appears to me to have 
resulted, from the non-existence of great land-pro* 
prietors ; for which reason the constitutional dis- 
tribution of the lands must have been in small 
portions or allotments to the aflual labourers of 
the soil. [*•] In Hindostan, these occupiers of 
the land were denominated ryots^ and held their 
possessions by a grant which was called a potiah^ 
conferring upon them a right (on condition of 

- [**] These portions, uport the authority of the Ajeen Ak^ 
hery-y wjEre from thirty to nidety begahs of arable groundy 
correspondhig to about tenj and thirty^ English acres; 

paying 
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paying the stipulated, and regulated rent to go- 
vernment) that was hereditary and transferable^ 
and therefore to all intents and purposes, pro* 
perty,[^] The accumulation of many of these 
possessions into one grant, was a general devia- 
tion from the general pradlice, which was, how- 
ever, in some instances permitted, by the special 
assent of government. Such an acquisitioa 
might be attained through an application to 
the Dewan, or to the Emperor himself; but 
such a grant under the Mogul administration^ 
seems to have been beyond the limit of the 
zemindar's jurisdidion, whatever abuses may have 
been since established. The person who had ac- 
quired it in a constitutional manner, appears 
to have been placed in a situatioji independent 

['] The following is the mention made of the tenures of 
the ryots f in Mr. Verelst*8 Fieiv of the Government of 
Bengal^ which^ with the original papers in the Apponlix, 
give a true picture of the existing customs of the country^ 
unsophisticated with feudal and other European ideas : — 
^^ Those (lands) called rjottyy are possessed by tenants resi. 
dent on the spot^ who, by their grants, ought to be continued 
as long as they paid their rents. But as larger rents have 
been frequently exaded, an increase beyond what a tenant 
can afford, together with other oppressive demands from his 
superior landlord, or the officers of government, not unfre- 
quently compels him to fly from the estate on which, perhaps, 
his family have subsisted for many generations." P. 69. 
See Extradls from the instru^ions to supravisors, in Ap- 
pendix, No. IV. 

of 
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of the zemindar^s authority, holding his posser-^ 
sory grant immediately under the Dewan^ and 
being accountable himself diredly to government 
for the whole rent of his talookdaryy under which 
designation this tenure of land was distinguish- 
cd.[*] In the Dissertation^ the appointments of 
talookdars and zemindars seem to be confounded,' 
as altogether the same, with only a difference in 
extent and subordination. But there are circum- 
stances which discriminate these appointments, as 
constitutionally and specifically distinct from one 
another. The tenure of the talookdary like the 
fottah tenure of the ryo/, was possessory and bere^ 
ditatjy descending to heirs without remyvation^ 
which was only required in case of a sale or 
exchange, for which the sanftion of the Dewan, 
if not of the Emperor himself, was requisite* 
On the other hand, the zemindar's appointment 

[^] TalooU^ are mentioned in the ^ble instrudliontf dfawn 
lip for the European sujwavisors appointed to distrifts and 
provinces, during Mr, VERELSt's government, in the foT- 
Itswing terms : — ** 1 hate before taken notice of the undue 
tneafts of obtaining talooksy ^rhich are either bestowed on some 
farourite, or underling of (he government, <)r purchased by 
one individual of another ; but as the title cannot stand 
clear or valid, without a confirmation of it from the nabobs 
in both cases, where stich cannot be ihade appear, the title 
"becomes void, and the talook reverts to the government/* 
Append. No. 134, p. f^^. The nabob is here referred ta 
ua the head of the government, the siibahdar having become! 
an independent prince*— ^See Appendix^ No* IV. 

was 
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wi,s dfficiary^ and even when it descended, or 
rather was conferred upon heirs, a renewal of the 
6unnud was indispensable. As a compensation for 
the duties of office, the zemmdar enjoyed nan* 
kaVy which was an allowance in land, or he had 
an allowance in money from government, for his 
trouble and responsibility, which the taiookdarh^A 
no claim to. In short, the one was a possession^ 
the other was an office ; in the one case, the here- 
ditary right was absolute, in the other^ the autho- 
jity of government was necessary to renew it, <Mr 
rather, to confer it, although the family claim 
was generally attended to ; and lastly, the one 
received the recompense of office, to which the 
other had no pretensions, [*] 

Much 

[*] This account of a talookdarry appointment seeitis to me 
to result from the answer which is given in the Appendix to 
the Inquiry^ to the question—" What are the real jurisdic^ 
tioiiS, rights, and privileges of a talookdar ?" Where, although 
the distlndlivc differences between it and the zemindarry ap- 
pointment be implied, they seem in some degree to have 
eluded the deted^ion of the intelligent writer. I shall tran- 
scribe the whole, and mark the passages which seem to me to 
establish the possessory nature of the talookdarry appoint- 
ment. Na72kar sufficiently marks the officiary nature of the 
zemindarry* 

•' This description of land-holders differs only from the 
zemindars, perhaps in the form of written tenure, the com- 
paratively inconsiderable extent of territorial jurisdidion, 
;ind n on -specification of nankar rightly compensated, however, 
by two extraordinary privileges. In Bengal, the proper ac- 

L knowledged 
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Much stress is laid by the author of the Dis* 
sertation^ upon a petition from the representatives 

of 

knOWledg€d class of talookdars, unnecessarily distinguished 
by xht term huxoorj^ as paying their rents immediately into the 
khtilla shereefoy though very numerouB, are confined to the 
Chucklehs df Moorshedabad and Hcughly, and coUedlively 
asssessed on the original rent, roll for no more than about 
95,600 rupees, I have not been able to ascertain precisely, 
whether any of them hold their lands by dewanny sunnud^ or 
only by pottah and a copy of the crown rental • but they 
were all rich, or favoured individuals, in the neighbourhood 
of the principal mussulman capitals, who having obtained small 
territorial grants, the value of which being completely ascer. 
tained, were then to be rated at a fixed annual assessment, 
subjeA to no future increase ; and, as they had probably 
made some pecuniary compensation, by way of purchase of 
possession, so with the privilege of being exempted from 
5cemindarry jurisdi£iiony they had also enjoyed the peculiar 
one of transferring by sale their right of property, though 
only luith the permission of the de^wanny representati<ve on 
the spot. There is, indeed, another description of talook. 
dars, of late brought forward, on the khalsa records, under 
the denomination of muscoory^ paying the public dues in like 
manner as those already described, hut to the %emindar (ijjho 
might unauthorizedly ba^ve presumed to constitute the tenuf-e) 
instead of t6 gonjernment. These, however, do jiot appear 
to have been recognized before the Company's administration ^ 
or considered in any other light than as ryots, holding in 
the usual form of a pottah, or indefinite lease, a perpetual 
right of occupancy, while complying with the annual demands 
of the sovereign" P. 62. — From the fads stated in this ac^^. 
count, it is evident that the talookdarry appointment wals 
much more allied to the pottah, or possessory tenure of the 

ryot^ 
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bf the East India Compsmy to the Emperor Fuk - 
kucK Sere, in the year 1715, for a grant cf 
iaiookdarry of thirty-eight villages " which lay 
contiguous to their faftory in Bengal, subjeft to 
ia fixed revenue of rupees 8iBi, or about loool. 
]per annUm. The imperial court at lehgth be* 
came favourable to the representations of thfe 
deputies. But what course did it take ? &c. He 
(the Emperot) (Conferred upon them the talook- 
darry of the thirty-eight villages, with in expires^ 
teservatioh in his firnlaun, or charter, dated in 
i ;^ 1 7, of the rights of the proprietors, from whom 
the Company was positively required to purchase 
ihenty before the inVeStiture should be admitted 
by the provincial government."* Such is the 
statement of the Dissertation on this subjeft, and 
the wordis of the firmaun are quoted in a note. 
** Let thetn make the pUfchise froni the owners, 
(and) let the dewans of the province release 
(it)." The explanation which hjls been given 

rydtj than to the officiary tenure of tlie zeixiindar ; of which 
circumstance the writer does not seem to be aware^ when Ke 
ttates the right of transferente by iale^ as a peculiar priviilege* 
The talookdar would possess this privilege in common with 
the ryot. The officer of governmept with whom the ryot 
negotiated this transadion^ was the zemindar ; the interference 
or authority of a higher officer might be requisite in the dis- 
posal of a talookdarry, but this makes no difference in the 
jnature of the transadtion. 

* Dissert* p» 97. 

I, ± of 
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of a talookdarry tenure, renders any comntient 
upon this passage unnecessary. 

A siaiilar mistake occurs in the Dissertation^ 
respeding Jaffer Khan, who was subahdar of 
Bengal during the vigorous administration of Au- 
RUNGZ£B£, when the authority of the Emperor 
was completely recognized throughout the empire ; 
and who (of course with the imperial sandion) 
dismissed from their employment all the zemin- 
dars of the province of Bengal, and coUeded the 
revenues of the country through the agency of 
his own officers.["J " And (says the Disserta- 
tion) as if it were decreed, that his private adts 
should be made to falsify his public principle, 
&c. be himself bore testimony to the hereditary 
ri^ht of the zemindars^ by purchasing from one 
ef them^ the very ground upon which he found- 
ed his new capital of Bengal, &c." A reference 
is then made to a particular history^ for an ac- 
count of this transadion, the quotation begin- 
ing with this remarkable affirmation, respeding 
the inordinate power of the Mogul emperors ;-r 
" It is the custom of the empire, that on the 
death of an ameer (a lord of the empire), or mun^ 
self Jar ( dignitary j commander) ["J, who is the 

imme- 

[■] Such a fafl as this, which cannot be challenged, ought 
certainly, I think, to establish the officiary nature of the 
xemindarry appointmenty past all question or doubt f 

["] These explanations are taken from the glossary annex- 
ed to the Dissertation* 
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immediate servant of the crown, all his wealth U 
confiscated, and becomes the property of the 
government, &c.'* I have seen a list of Persian 
books which were in the possession of the author 
of the Inquiry^ giving a short charadleristic ac- 
count of each of them ; and among the number, 
was this very history which is quoted in the 
Dissertation^ the account of which supplies me 
\vith a very satisfadory comment upon the whole 
of this passage. The history is called, " Jt 
modern unchronological Account of Bengal^ written 
by the Persian instrudor of Mr. Vansittart, 
and referred to by Mr. now Sir Charles 
BouGHTON RovsE, in his Dissertation concern-^ 
ing the landed property of Bengal, as an histori- 
cal proof of the proprietary rights of a zemindar^ 
though mistaken in that instance for those of a 
talookdary possessing under the copy^ rent-roll, 
and who undoubtedly, with the whole body of 
the ryots or peasantry holding by the usual 
pottah tenure, were vested in conditional pro- 
prietary rights in perpetuity/* 

In the Appendix to the "Dissertation^ there is 
given the translation of z. firmaun issued by the 
Emperor Aurungzebe, in the year 1668, con-» 
cerning the coUeAion of what is called the tribute i 
in reality, the tand-renf \ which the author very 
justly supposes to be conclusive, in establishing 
the existence of heritahk and transferable landed 
property in Hindostan. But in whom that pro- 
perty existed^ must be determined by the readcfji 

\i 3 from 
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from the extrafts which shall here be given, 
as well as from an entire copy of the firmautij^ 
transcribed in the Appendix, No. II. if he 
choose to refer to it. The firmaun is addressed 
to Mamomed HasheMj^ who, we are told in a, 
jiote (upon the authority of Sir John Shore), wa^ 
dewan of the province of Quzerat i but the 
writing itself expressly declares its purpose to be 
general throughout the empire. The declaratioq 
is made in the following manner : " Where- 
fore, on the present fortunate occasion, we have 
caused to be issued this sublime mandate, the 
embleni of justice, in order that the mutteseddies 
and aumilsy now in office, as well as those who 
may hereafter be employed in the affairs of the 
protefted dominions of Hindostanyfrom one extremity 
to the otbefy be informed in all points concerning* 
the tribntey as to the quantity and mode, &c. To 
this edid are subjoined the distindlions which are 
approved, as being ascertained from good and au- 
thentic traditions, and according to which they 
are to make the colleSlions. They shall not re- 
quire an annual renovation of this edi£ly^ &c. — 
Frorn these words it seems to be clear, that thi^ 
edidt was not intended to be confined, either in 
respeft to place or time ; but that it was meant 
to apply generally to the whole empire, and to 
have no limited duration. [*"] 

[*] Possibly transcripts of this firmaun might be addresse4 
separately to the dewans of every province ; and that the 

pap. 
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It becomes an important point, in this inquiry, 
to determine who were the particular officers in- 
tended to be instrufted by the edift, under the 
designations of the mutteseddies and aumih. In a 
glossary which accompanies the DissertatioUy I 
find the word mutteseddies explained writers^ ac^ 
eountantSy officers of government ; and the word au^ 
mily native colleStor^ or manager of a distri^y on the 
part of government. This definition seems appli- 
cable to a zemindar. But not being entirely sa- 
tisfied upon this head, I applied to a gentleman, 
whose knowledge of the Persian language, and 
whose avocations in India, I understood, would 
give authority to his judgment, stating my ques- 
tions in writing, without assigning any particular 
cause for the inquiry, To my question respefting 
ian aumily his answer was, ^ An auniil is an agents 
To my position, " A choudryy or a zemindary col-^ 
lefts immediately from the ryots? — Answer, 
* Doubtless/ — " How are these persons relatively 
situated?" — Answer, * The zemindarry officers 
are termed his amila : they aft on his behalf, and 
under his authority. The zemindars themselves 
may be considered as the amila of government. 
It was a general term, comprehending all those em* 
ployed in the colkSiion of the revenues j though now 

particular copy from which this translation was made, was 
the one addresised to the dewan of Guzerat ; which reconciles 
3ir John Shore's remark to the general tendency qS t]iQ 
fdift, ' 

I* 4. con- 
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confined to subordinate agents.'-^Tbis reply was 
as satisfactory as it appears to be candid and in- 
genuous. The reader will observe, that at the 
time when Avrungzebe issued this edift, ^ 
hundred and thirty-two years since, the general 
term amilat or aumils, '^ comprehending all those 
employed in the coUeftion of the revenues," must 
liave included zemindars j but at any rate, even 
as the word is now understood, it must be ap-. 
plied to the agents of zemindars ; in which case, it 
is impossible that the cultivators, who are men- 
tioned in the firmaun as the proprietors of the 
land, could be the zemindars ; because the ze^ 
mindarsy or their agents (under the designation of 
amilsjy are the persons here instrufted how to 
Cpndufl: themselves towards these very proprietors. 
Would the Emperor enjoin them how to behave 
towards themselves f-r-or would he instrud the 
agents of the zemindars to admonish the zemindars 
to cultivate their land ? — The firmaun says : 
^* The proprietor being present, and capable of 
cultivating it, let them" (the aumils) *^ admonish 
him" (the zemindar I) — This cannot be. — I shall 
make sorne quotations, with very few comments, 
and leave the reader to determine respeding these 
proprietors of the land- — whether they are to be 
regarded as ryots ^ or as zemindars. 

Tlie first article I transcribe, merely to shew 
that the word ryot is here employed exaftly as the 
author of the Inquiry employs it. *•? First, they '^ 

(the 
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(the aumils) " must shew the ryots every kind of 
favour and indulgence, inquire into their circum- 
stances, and endeavour, by wholesome regulations, 
ajid wise administration, to engage them, with 
hearty good will, to labour towards the increase of 
agriculture ; so that . no lands may be negleftcd, 
that are capable of cultivation," — From the se» 
cond I make an extraft : " But if, upon examina-* 
fion, it should be found that some" (husband- 
qicn), *' who have the- ability, and are assisted 
with water, nevertheless have negleded to culti- 
vate their lands, they" (the aumils) " shall ad- 
monish and threaten, and use force and stripes. 
In kheraj'tnozvezzeff^^ (rent paid in money), **they'* 
(the aumils) ^* shall acquire information of th? con* 
du6t of the proprietors of lattdy from whom this 
tribute is to be colledtcd, whether they cultivate 
or not ; and if they" (the aumils) ♦^ learn that 
fhe husbandmen are unable to provide the imple- 
ments of husbandry, they shall advance them mo- 
iiey from government, in the way of tekatvy^ and 
take security." — In the same sentence, proprietors 
of landy and husbandmen, are here mentioned : do 
they mean the same persons ? — This seems to be 
answered in the affirmative, by the succeeding ar- 
ticle : ** Third, Jn kheraj-mowezzeffy if the proprie^ 
tor of the land, for want of means of providing the 
implements of husbandry, has been unable to culti- 
vate it, or has deserted, leaving the land unculti- 
vated ^ they" [thtaumjls) " $h^ll either give the 

l^nd 
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land in farm, or allow another to cultivate it" (on 
account of the proprietor:) " or they shall appoint 
^ person to succeed the proprietpr, who shall cul- 
tivate the land ; and, after paying the tribute, 
whatever remains, he" (the substituted farmer) 
♦* shall apply to bis own use. When the proprie-^ 
tors ofth^ lands shall again have the ability to cul- 
tivate them, they sbail be restored to them. If 
a person deserts, leaving his land uncultivated, 
they" (the aumils) ^^ shall not give it in farm 
during the remainder of that year ; but after the 
expiration of that year, they shall give it in 
farm." [^ I — This article seems to establish, that 
the proprietor of the land,^ and the bushmdman, is the 
same person, and that it is impossible for the ze- 

mindar^ who is the aumily or whose agent is the 

> 

mmily to be this proprietor. In the fourth article^ 
the following passage occurs : " If there are but 
sn?all hopes from the remainder" (of the land), 

[p] Land let thus i» farm, or by contrail, and not regit, 
larly possessed by ^he ryot, or owner, under pottab tenure, 
was called comar land \ which is thus mentioned in the in- 
strudions to supravisors, A. D. 1769 : *' Comar lands, 
having no native tenants, are cultivated by contraft/' — 
And again, *' As the unequal diffbsion of inhabitants has been 
the cause of thi? scarcity of cultivation in different parts, 
^very expedient should be used ^o encourage people to settle 
pn the comar and wast6 lapds, that they may be converted 
into riotty,** Vei^elst's View, App. p. 234. — Hence it 
appears, I think, that the riotty was the constitutional fpnn 
of occupying the lands in Hindostan^ 

<*of 
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^* qF bringing it back into cultivation, qr if it hz% 
been all along uncultivated -, in both cases, if tha^ 
land is proprietaryy the proprietor being present^ 
and capable of cultivating it, let them'' (the au-^ 
mils) " admonish hirn" (the proprietor) *^ to cuU 
tivate it ; but if that land is not proprietary, or the 
proprietor is not known, let them " (the mmilsji 
*^ give it to a person who is capably of cultivating 
it." — This passage seems to me, besides confirm^ 
ing the remark that was made on the last article, 
respedting the proprietor being the cultivator^ tt| 
shew, by the diredlions given, in regard to the 
vmoccupied land, that the srovereign was the pra^, 
prieiary lord. Indeed, does not the whole style of 
the firmaun, diftated by the sovereign, indicate? 
^he same thing? — The fifth article establishes 
this circumstance still more pointedly, by the di-^ 
jreftions which are given respediing lands of thi$ 
description; shewing clearly by what authority 
the zemindar afts, when he bestows grants of land 
to ryots : " If the proprietor of a piece of uncuU 
tivatcd groifnd be known, let them" (the aumils) 
*^ leave it to him, and not suffer any other to pos- 
sess it. If the proprietor thereof is not known, 
and the soil is not promising, they" (the 4iumils) 
" shall, according to the best of tjieir judgment, 
give it to any one they shall think capable of ma- 
jiaging it ; and if such an one do properly culti- 
vate it, they shall consider hin; the proprietor.'* 

It 
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It appears unnecessary to make any further cx- 
trafts from this firmaun, in order to establish in 
whom the possessory property of the lands was 
vested^ and by whose authority they were dis-^' 
posed of; especially as the whole of it may be ex-r 
junined in the Appendix, No. IL The author 
of the, Dissertation observes upon this subjcd, 
that the firmaun '* not only proves, from begin- 
ning to end, that he" (the Emperor) ** held pro- 
prietary land" (zemin memluk) *• to be sacred, 
but that he would even assisst the proprietor'^ 
(milik) " in the preservation of it : and, so far 
from wishing to annul the property of land, if 
any traft should be absolutely deserted, and its' 
frvprietor could not be found out, it was to be 
given to a new occupant ; and he was to become; 
the lawful proprietor." — I think it seems also fur- 
ther to prove, that the zemindar could not be that 
proprietory but, in general, the cultivator, husband-^ 
man^ or ryot: and that the Emperor, who, by these 
regulations, authorized this distribution of pos- 
sessory property, and who likewise drew all the 
rent of all the lands so distributed, must have 
been the 'proprietary lord of the soil. 

It seems, therefore, to be clearly established,^ 
that the zemindars could not possibly be the pro^ 
prietors of the lands, the rents of which they were 
required, as the aumils of government, to collcft 
from the proprietors. But there was anodier de- 
scription of land within the distrid? of the zemin- 
dars^ 
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dars, of which they were the undoubted prbprie* 
tors; which was distinguished by the name of 
Hankarhndf and which paid no rent at all td 
government. [^] The lemindar had it in abso* 
lute property, in iieu, or in part of salary of of- 
fice; for which reason it might be styled with 
propriety his official land. ["] it was distinguished 
£[om the khalsab^ or exchequer lands, whose rents 

p] This appropriation of land is mentioned in the Instruc- 
tions to the supra visors, in Mr. Verelst's governments in 
the following manner i ** The meaning and intent of his *• 
|the 3emindar*s} '^ being indulged with such exclusive po&aes^ 
si(^S| was to supply his family with the necessaries and coiw 
venieacies of life. Under the name of nejaut and nanlar^ one 
spot was to yield him rice ; another was allotted to him as 
pasture ; a particular tank was to afford him fish and water ; 
and^ in like manner, distind spots were given up to him, for 
«yer)r distind artide of cofisumption.'* — Verelst's View, 
App. p. 232. — See also App* to this work. No, IV. 

[^ It appears to me, that under the AngU). Saxon govenu 

r 

menti when earldoms in England were temporary vice. royal- 
ties, there were official lands annexed to this authoritive 
and dignified appointment ; wliich passed with the office to the 
next incumbent, who was chosen by the freeholders, andcon- 
£rmed by the king« These might have been styled, id Hin. 
dostan language, the uankar lands of the earl. But when, in 
consequence of the Norman Conquest, earldoms, by becoimng; 
fiefty were made hereditary, these lands came to be blended 
with the family property; and their officiary nature was sooii 
forgotten and obliterated. Such will be the fate of the nankar 
lands of the zemindar, which have, by a very different pro-. 
«efis, been converted into khahab lands ; and they, by a cons- 
tradi^on in tcrms^ are now declared to be pri<vate propirty* . 

were 
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trere paid into the royal treasury ; d-nd also from tte 
jagheer lands, the rents of which were assigned by 
the sovereign to ah individual, during pleasure, in 
the manner oi fiefs anciently in France, either really 
orfiSfitiousfyy for the support of troops^ to be subsist- 
ed, or to be produced at the call of government. 
It is somewhat extraordinary that this description 
of land, which really was property^ and belonged 
absolutely and entirely to the zemindar y should have 
altogether escaped the notice of the author of the 
Dissertation. Was it because of the difficulty to 
explain, where the whole distriSl was said to be- 
long to the zemindar y how a part of it should be' so 
differently circumstanced from the rest ?['] With 
respeft to the extent of these lands, it would ap-. 
pear that they could not exceed the proportion 
of a tenth part of the disirid ; because the limit 
of the allowance to a zemindary as his official in^ 
come, was ten per cent, upon his colleftiori, or a^ 
tenth part of the revenue he colledled. When 
nankar land, therefore^ was equivalent to this al-* 

[•] In tie glossary annexed to the Dissertation^ the ex|^- 
nation given to the word comar landsy which are» kbahah 
lands (or lands whose rent is paid to government) oat ofleasey 
or not possessed by pottah tenure, seems rather applicable to 
nankar lands: they are called a zemindar's demesne lands ; 
upon what pretence, I cannot conceive. — -The nankar lands 
might be so denominated, because they are the zemindar's ab- 
solute property, which the others are not ; for he most aa*- 
count for the sent of the comar lands to govermnent. . 

lowfince, 
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lowance, he would not be entitled to any part or 
proportion of the rent he coUedted; and on the 
contrary, whatever he was short of that amounti 
he might have a right to make up by deduction 
from the rent for which he was accountable^ In 
some zemindarries there was more nankar land, iq 
some there was less, and in some there was none^ 
The gentlemen who have lately carried into prac* 
tical effed the new theory of zemindars being the 
proprietors of their distrids, have removed this 
bar to the congruity of their system, by obliterat- 
ing nankar lands entirely from the zemindarry dis^- 
triAs. They would, however, have realized their 
own theory more coilipletely, if they had made 
the whole of it nankar lands ; an amendment which 
the improving zemindars may possibly accoLtv> 
plish« 

The office or appointment of a zemindar is of a 
/complex nature, having a two-fold duty to per- 
form, which has a reference to government on the 
one hand, and to the ryots, or proprietary tenants on 
the other ; and these distinft assignments of duty 
are expressly enjoined in the sunnud, or charter 
of appointment. The duty of the zemindar, in 
resped to government, is to collect and realize the 
rent of the lands, at the rate annually agreed up- 
on, and to make good the other revenues of his 
distrid to the state. So that the zemindar is, in 
fadt, the colledor of the customs and excisCy as 
well as of tke land-rent / but the latter being com- 
paratively 
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paratively of so much more consideration in Asi^ 
than all the other colledions, the attention is en- 
grossed by it ; and its immediate conned:ion with 
the lands, converts this general revenue colle£i&r^ 
in the prejudiced imagination of Europeans, into 
a great land proprietor. Before paying these re* 
venues into the royal treasury, he is instrufted in 
iiis sunnudy to take credit to himself for the cus- 
tomary allowances, amounting (where there are 
no nankar, or officialiands) to about ten per cent, 
upon the revenues colle£ted \ and where there are 
nankar lands, the produftive value of these lands 
is dedufted from this allowance; so that, if the 
nankar lands were equivalent to this allowance 
the zemindar would not, or ought not, to touch 
a fraftion of the rents drawn from the khalsah or 
exchequer lands ; which are, notwithstanding, now 
alledged to be his property. ['] The duty of the 

zemindar, 

[*] In a vSpeech of Mr. Peter Moore's to the Court of 
Proprietors, I find this mode of explaining the situation of 
the zemindar adopted : His statement is—" Burdwan, as be- 
fore stated, contains 3,000,000 of acres ; 300,000 of these and 
their produce are appropriated to the zemindar, for the trouble 
of the coUei^ion and management, and 300,000 ftiore, for an 
establishment of officers called amla^ as before described^ in 
lieu of salaries, for the performance of certain duties^ and for 
great and tremendous responsibility, and on the condition 
that the possessor faithfully accounts to the Bengal fiscal^ 
called khalsah, for the full and exa£l rents of the other 
2 J 400^000 acresj the imperial rights. Such^ A'j is a zemin- 
» xLaxry 
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zemihdar, in resped to the ryots, is, to piloted: 
them from injustice of every kind, and to punish 
those among them who may be refiraftory or cri- 
minal r above all, to stimulate their industry, and 
encourage their exertions in the cultivation of 
their lands. He is the channel through which 
the authority of government is exercised towards 
them i in which resped he represents the govern- 
ment^ and being (originally) of their own nation 
and religion, he is their representative iipon all 
occasions where their interest is concerned ; whe- 
ther to solicit the government^, either for redress 
or favour, or to see justice done to them in respe£t 
to every other person. So that the zemindar is 
the ostensible person who, upon all occasions, ap- 
pears in behalf of the a^regate body of the ryots 
or husbandmen of his distrid. — Hence, when, 
officially, he executes any transfer of property, in 
behalf of the ryots, by renewing or altering their 
pottah leases^ or by conferring them in resped to 
waste or comar lands^ which he does as the agent 
or representative of government towards them, ["] 
he is supposed to be ading in his own immediate 

darry tenure. But as to the soil, the ryot and the sovereign 
were the only real proprietors !** — In the above statement, the 
reader will observe, a tenth part of the property, which is of 
coarse fully equivalent to the zemindar's allowances, 'm set 
aside as nankar: the other 4eutb is allotted for defraying the 
other charges of colieAion. 

f"] The reader will find his authority for this, stated in the 
cxtrads from AuauNCZBBE's firmaunj see pag? 155. 

M behair. 
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b^half> as the indq)endeDt lord of the soil : where^ 
as, in {ndia^ and in every part of Asia, the appor* 
ttonment of the land frcmv government imme- 
dialely to the cultivators of the ground, for the 
purpose of raising rent .or revenue, precludes the 
possibility of any such estad>lishments. 

The o£ce of semindar being most commonljr 
conferred upon the heir, or nearest relative of the 
person who last ei^yed it, wbichY although not 
aa invariable rule, must be allowed to be a very 
general pmftice ; appears to me to have proceeded 
from the appointment having originally existed in 
this form among the Hindoos. When tlie Ma* 
honaedan conquerms lirst appropriated the lands 
of Hindoscaa, by siobstituting themselves in the 
place of the native rajahs, they seem to have 
drawn the land-rents by tht same means^ and 
through the same channdb that the preceding go- 
vernment employed; that is to say, the ryots 
continued to be the hereditary possessors and cul* 
tivators of the land, and the native Hindoo col- 
ledors (by n^tatever name they were known) 
made good the rents to the. government, in hSty 
the rents could not have been coUefted immedi- 
ately from the ryots in any other gnanner : and, at 
ev^ery period of the history of those conquerors, 
we find this systeni to have been invariably pur- 
sited, l'] During those times, ^nd sriH more,- 

during 

[^] So much was it the case, that in a firmann issued by 
Au&WGZEBE, id the eighth year of his reign, i translation 

of 
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during the times of their native rajahi^ thes6 ap^ 
pointments were local and peroianent, and I con^ 
elude, also Jberecbfary-, at least they mutt have becft 
so in the same degree that they have since beeA 
continued under the Mc^ul gavetnindnt. Mf 
teasons for drawii^ this conclusion are ^ in the 
first place, I think that extmpie abne could havt 
induced the Mahooiedam to follow this plao^ 
their own habits beic^ so much s^inst it ^ espe* 
cially as the practice was confined to JHSttdoos (ta 
whom zemindarry appointments were chiefly ap« 
propriated) ; I therefore conclude^ that this must ' 
have been a Hindoo praSice^l^] In the Sficondplace# 

wo 

of which the reader will find ifi the Appertdht, No. ttU 
he diredls his de^tiuix (article nth), ** By m^AAs of P^r*. 
fia» traMsiaH$ns of thft Hikdoo accMfMfi, to nxkt imadt 
perfe^y acquainted with the particulars of,thtf original rtf-^ 
venue and the taxes /^esmi and ahuabji the anount paid t9 
government, the extra charges^ and the fees, specifying what 
is received from each individual : in shorty whatever sums af6 
taken on any account from the ryots ^ and what part of it is 
paid into ^^fottah hhuima f the tfeitsury); t« drdw out an ae* 
€0«Bt of the rcmaind^ri which hu been cmbcxsled bf XUt 
amttntf mtmilt, %em$ntlar$i aad other»« with tte amowH 
S^ainst the names of each person^ aQd> as far dt po<fetbk> 10 
g«t together the rough aceoimts of aU the villagt» 6f tte fw* 
guanah^ aiod translate <heni/'«^Whicfa shews thact Uia whotc 
of this biiatne9Sicspediii|; the 179/1, and the tot stage tff tUi 
revenue departmtnty was translated/ even at So litte a pe#iadi 
by Hvidatf 9gmoyf and in the Hmdoo Unimagf* 

[yl An instance occurred^ within lay own ki10^vkdge> df 
the accuracy with which a Mahomedan prince imitated -the 

M 2 customs 
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we kixo^t that among the Hindoos every thing 
was bereduary; in particular, professions were soj 
znd offices appear to me to be a species of pro- 
fession; among the Mahomedans, on the con* 
tmr}% nothing was hereditary -, in particular, pro- 
fessions were not hereditary ^ and offices never were 
hereditary. In the third place, we have authentic 
information, that among the Marrattas, who are 
the only Hindoo people now in Hindostan, whose 
government is completely and entirely independent 
of every other government, offices adually arc 
hereditary at present, and that this rule of succes* 
sion is rigidly adhered to ; which seems, when 
considered along with the other circumstances 
mentioned, to establish that the practice must 
have been general among the Hindoo people, 
when their government was completely indepen- 
dent I at least, this circumstance appears to me 
highly probable. Lastly, taking the fadt for 
granted, that under the Mogul government, the 

customs of the people, whose instttotions he was adopting x 
When SiitJjAH.UL.DowLAH, nominal vizier, and indepen- 
dent sttbahdar of Owde, was copying the discipline from an 
English battalion of sepoys that were stationed at his court, 
he prt^hited his own sepoys from exercising upon the Chris* 
Han Sunday^ merely because it was the pradice of the £ng« 
lish battalion he was imitating. The hereditary role of sue. 
cession to the office of a ^semindar, has not only cuttomy but 
re»on to support it; but there are still more power&l reasons 
foi^i not making the praAice absolttte. 

zemindac 
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2cmindar appoinlment has, at least, nineteen 
times out of twenty, been conferred upon the 
relatives of the preceding zemindar; which prac* 
tice must have proceeded either from Mussulman 
or Hindoo prepossessions; attending also to the 
circumstance, that the appointment was chiefly 
appropriated to Hindoos ; I conclude, that thepreju« 
dices, the customs, and the prepossessions of this 
people, whi(?h favoured this praftice, induced 
the M^homedans (who had no such prejudices, 
customs, or prepossessions) to follow it, in respedt 
to them; as far as was consistent with the inter* 
ests.of their own government. What has been said 
respecting the pra(^ice generally (though not ab<* 
splujely) observed by the Mahomedan govern* 
ment, in paying attention to hereditary succession, 
in the disposal of the zemindarry appointment, 
seems to apply completely to the canongoe appoint- 
ipents, which are exclusively appropriated to /f/«- 
doosy and continiied absolutely and invariably by 
the hereditary rule of succession^ eveq under the 
Mogul government ; that is to say, this rule was 
adopted in the financial establishment that was 
formed by Rajah Tudor Mull (a Hindoo) and 
sandioqed by the E^o^peror Ak3£R, Every thing 
that was said respe&ing the zemindarry appointor 
ment, will still more closely apply to these ap- 
pointments, The only circumstance in dcjiubt 
may be, whether they aftually did exist under 
t|je original I^indpo government. Whether i^he 

M 3 appomt- 
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appointment of control respe^ling the financial 
department, went under this denomination, may 
admit of doubt; but I think there cannot exist 
k doubt, that appointments of similar eiFcdt re- 
gulated the colleftion of the land-rents among the 
, Hindoos, and that they miist have been hereditary. 
At least, to me it appears obvious, that the ia- 
ducement for making such appointments heredi^ 
tary^ under the Mogul administration, suggested 
by a Hindoo, and appropriated to appointments 
held by Hindoos, must have had a reference tor 
the customs of this people. 

Such appears to me to have been the cause 
which induced the general praftice of conferring 
the ofHce of zemindar (and, invariably, that of 
canongoc) upon Hindoos, by the Hindoo rule of 
hereditary succession. But, with rcspeft to the ze- 
xnindarry appointment in particular, it must be 
observed, that the Mogul government made an 
adherence to this rule, perfcftly optional in itself,^ 
and frequently deviated from it.[*] Such devia- 
tions 

[*] The office of xemindar, conferred upon the East India 
Company, is a very striking example. All the Mussulman 
xemindart must also be examples. The removal of the whole 
of the Tsemindars in Bengal fr(HQ their o^ces, by Jaffbi^ 
Khan the subahdar^ under the g^overnment of AuilungzbbBji 
vihtfi ^11 the poMrers of the empire wer^ in their vigour, ai^d 
when^ of ,^ourse, the sand^ipn of governaient attended the 
measure, is at once the most aniple confirmation. That this 
removal was conformable tQ the rules laid down by that Em. 

peror^j 
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tions ought compktcly to refute the suppdsitiori 
of the office being a succession to a landed pro* 

petty J 

peror^ appears from anotfaer firmaao which he issaed, pre^ 
served in the Remuzat Ahemgtriy which is considered as an* 
thentic ; of which the tenth article says : '* With respcft to 
the batta, and the prevetition df expetKjes, excitzdyfe of the rfe* 
Tenoe and the prohibited tales, which are a grievanee^to xkt 
tyotsy having given thestridlest injan^ons to the amfen$^ an^ 
milSf fboivdriei'* (the uaoczsisemiffdarsj, ^^ztidcav^Mgoes, take 
machnlkas^* {bonds, or obligations] " from tliem, that they shall 
never levy an increased batta, or any taxes prohibited or re- 
mitted by our court, from which mankind find prote^oti ; 
and make it the obje^ of your constant attention, should any 
one of them be gmlty of any such pradice, aiii shcAild not b6 
restrained by punishment and coercive roeasares, write an ac 
count thereof to our presence, that he may be dhmhud frdm 
his office^ and another af pointed in his rooiw."— The reader 
will observe, that this applies to all the officers who are 
named, and that the choudry is here specified as an dffictt of 
go'vernmentf not as a land profrietor. The firmaun was ad- 
dressed to a de*wan. When the suhahdar afted^ it tr^d be 
as the representative of majesty ; and, i^tt AvRtiNOKBBB^ 
doubtless with his authority and approbation. The succeeding 
article, vi^hich refers to the same maKpra^ices^ makes thla 
matter still more clear, in which the word Tumindar ocean : 
*^ In short, whatever ftuim are taken, on any account, fiom 
the ryots, and what part of it is paid ittto xhtfottab kbanna ** 
(treasury):^ <' draw out ^n account of the itemaiDder which hai 
been embez2le4 by the amteni, mumilsy xemhtdars^ and others,, 
with the amount against the fkaiqes of each person, and, as 
far as possible, get together the roueh accounts of alt the yil^ 
lages of thi^ ptrgmtnab^ and translate them, &c. It is neees^ 
^ry that the denuan^ aft^r the general accounts lie f iqpaiedj 
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perty ; an idea which ney^r could have entered 
the mind either of a Mabomedan ox a Hindoo ; bet 
cause, among the former, landed estates were not 
hereditary J [^] and among the latter, landed pro- 
perty, by descent, was divided equally among equal 
kindred. Among Europeans, ii^deed, and partir 
cularly among Englishmen, the iinnati4ral law of 
primogeniture f in respedt to landed property, is rir 
gidly established and observed ; and upon this 
most unjust local ordinance, in direft opposition 
to the rational law of succession among the Hin- 
doos, the monstrous conception, of a zemindarry 
distriH beipg a great landfd estate, and, of course, 
a zemindar a great land proprietory is generated. 
What foundation there was for such an idea, will 
best appear by a reference to the Hindoo law of 
succession ; of which the reader may form some 
judgment from the following extrads. By th^ 
Ordiqapces of Menu, the eldest §on is entitled to 
greater respe£t than the others, and to some par^ 
ticular marks of attention. — Ch. ix. art. 104: 

attentively we^gh and consider them ; and if they are drawn 
out conformable to usage, let him keep them, and call upon 
the cbondrieif canongoesy aumiist mucksidumty and putiuariety 
for whatever sums they may have appropriated to themselves, 
exceeding their customary allowances. ''-<~In this article, the 
words xemindar^ and choudryy are indiscriminately used for the 
same persons, who are uniformly enumerated among the officers 
of government, 

[y] ** No one seizes on a landed estate, as an inheritance." 

FEEIftHTA. 
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*^ After the death of the father and the mother^ 
the brothers, being assembled, may divide among 
themselves the patrimonial and matrimonial 
^state."-rr-Art. 105 : " The eldest brother may 
tjake entire possession of the patrimony ; and the 
others may live under him, as they lived under 
their father, unless they choose to be separated^ — 
In article io6, it is said : " The eldest son ought, 
before partition, to manage the whole patrimony,** 
— In case of extraordinary acquirements, and dis- 
tinguished excellence in the eldest son, particular 
ip^rks of distinction are enjoined ; the performance 
of which, however, seems to depend upon the in- 
clination of his brothers. By the 115th article, 
equality of division seems to be the general rule 1 
the words are : ** But among brothers, equally 
skilled in performing the several duties, there is 
no deduAion of the best in ten, or the most ex- 
cellent chattel, though some trifle, as a mark of 
greater veneration, should be given to the first- 
born." — rThe Code of Gentoo Laws ^ published by 
Mr. Halhed, which have a wonderful agree- 
ment with the Ordinances of Menu, considering 
a difference in their dates, of about three thousand 
years, and which, therefore, may be regarded as 
the modern explication and interpretation of those 
laws, are clear and explicit on this subjed. The 
Jfollowing quotations are from the second chapter, 
entitled. Of the Division of Heritable Properiy^ sec-^ 
fion ist : '^ If a man dies, or renounces the world, 

&c« 
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&a aff his possesstonsy be they Imdy or money. 
Off cffefts, or cattle, ot birds, go to his son^ If 
there be several sons, they all shall receive eqteal 
shm-es. . If tlie son be dead, it goes to the grand-* 
son : if there be but one grandson, he shall obtain 
the whole ; if there be several grandsons, they 
shall divide it, and and all skill receive equal 
sbaresr — Again, ** If there be no brother, pro* 
perty goes to the son of the brother by blood/*— 
^ If there are several sons, ihey all shall have ejua( 
shares J* — In this code the rule seems to be, with- 
out an exception, that equal kindred share equally 
df End, money, or effcfts. In the same code 
»id chapter, seftion xi. it is said ; " If a father 
divides among his sonsthe glebe, orchards, houses, 
lents, slave-girls, and slaves of his father and an* 
ce&tors, &c. he hath no authority to give to some 
morcy to oihers less** — It therefore appears, that if 
ihe zemindarry bad been a landed estate^ continue 
ing by hereditary descent in the same family, it 
would not, by the Hindoo law (which alone could 
be applicable), have descended to one sots, where 
there were ma^y nor to one relative^, where thefe 
were others of equal kindred; but it would have 
fccen equally divided among ail the equal rela- 
lives of the last occupant ; which, not having 
been the case, demonstrates, I think, that it could 
not be esteemed landed property. [*} So that the 

cir-t 

[*} In the Disrertathn It is said : •* For if the zemindarr7 
lie even: an office, and sach ofiice give possession of landj, 

whiqh 
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circumstance, upon which the European idea of 
landed property is founded, aftually infers an op^ 
posite conclusion ) and establishes with certainty, 
that the zemindarry appointment must have bcea 
Viweffice-, which, not admitting of division, could 
only be continued (wheh given to persons of the 
same family) in the manner that has been fol- 
lowed. But even if the application of the law of 
England^ in diredt opposition to the i/iW^t? /azc;, 
could be admitted, it would only apply to the 
nankar land of the zemindar, which was officially 
his aAual property, as it paid no rent ; but it 
i:ould not be applied to the khalsahy or exchequer 
lands, the rents of which wholly belonged to go- 
vernment; and the overplus, whatever it might 
be, was expressly declared to be the property of 

the cultivator, or ryot. ["*] 

So 

which ha«, by claim or custom, descended from father to son, 
or to collaterals, with other circumstances incident to pro- 
perty, such as mortgage, alienation, bequest, and adoption, 
it is in rtzlity landed inheritance.** P. 31. — The mortgage^ 
alienation , bequest^ and adoption^ I suspedl, will be found to 
have taken place only under English administration. From 
what law is this inference drawn ? — Not from the law of Hin- 
idostan, which divides landed property equally ; but from the 
law of England ! 

[*] The Hindoo rent paid to the prince, which was only n 
sixth part of the gross produce, it has been observed, was so 
£asy, that, by the Ordinations of the PunditSy it appears to 
have been a practice among them to lett their possessory pro. 
perty to other cultivatorsj at the same rate of rent which they 
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So great an authority as Sir William Joke a 

pronouncing, however, in adecisive tone, upon the 
question of zen>indarry rights, in favour of their 
being hereditary property^ has biassed the oprnioa 
of many^ who would regard an opposition to his 
decision as a species of lieresy against the con-r 
sunanFiatioti of human knowledge. I admire and 
reverence his attainments ; but as Sir Willi aai 

were themselves bound to pay to government. This appears 
from the 13 th chapter, entitled. Of Shares in the Cuttiuathn 
trf Land, from which I tranecribe the following passa^ ; "If* 
a person makes over to another> £br t^he purpose of caltiva. 
tfon,. land that hasr bjeen waste foe one or two years,i and that 
person having, by careful manau;ement, improved the |;ro«hdj^ 
shoidd raise a crop fxom thence y in that case» of the whole 
crop raised, one-sixth shall go to the o'wner of the ground, 
aiid the remaining five-sixths shall belong to the cultivator/*' 
— Out of which, however, the government rent f another six tir 
•r the produce} must have been paid ; so that, in £iA, the 
cultivator on?y received four-sixths,, to bear the expence of 
labour and seedj^ and yield him a subsistence i. This is evident 
from what fbllows : " If this person above mentioned, haying 
agreed to take land of the other, for the purpose of cultivation,| 
should afterwards neglcft, either to cultivate it himself or ta 
cause it to be cultivated by others,, in that case, whatever 
crops other lands in the same place, siniilar to the laijids spe. 
cified, should produce, upon a medium, the cultivator shaU 
give to the owner of the ground the proportion of one^ixth, 
ttf such medium crop ; and the magistrate" (the king| '< also 
ahall take from the cultivator a fine of the same value. '^ 
P. 168. — ^What is. here called a finey must mean the rent 
ta government ; which, at all events, must have been paidj^ 
cither by the cultivator, or the owner* 

JONE* 
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Jones declares the text and commeiKarks of the 
Arabian lawyers to be the foundation upon which 
he rests his judgment, if it be found that the re* 
gulations for agricultural arrangements^ and for 
collecting the land-rents in Hindostan, depended 
not upon the Arabian or Mahomedan law, but 
upon Hindoo customs and establishments, his 
premises being erroneous, the conclusion which 
he deduces from them must also prove an error^ 
Nor can it be deemed at all extraordinary, that 
the customs of the conquered country should re- 
gulate the mode of raising the revenues in tliat 
country; especially when the conquerors were 
comparatively 50 uninformed and ignorant oa 
those subjefts, and when the people to whom such 
laws and customs were to be applied, were nor 
MahomedanSj but Hindooi. 

m 

Another cause for the prevalence of the opinion^ 
that the zemindars ore the hereditary proprietors 
of \htvc distriftsy I have been told, arises from ^ 
report, that, in some of the larger zemindarries, 
the present zemindars are the adual lineal de« 
scendants of the original Hindoo rajahs. This ar- 
gument 1 have heard triumphantly asserted in In- 
dia. I am told, however, that upon being traced, 
In the instances where it was supposed to have ex- 
isted, it was found to be an error, and is now ge- 
nerally given up. But as it is calculated to be im- 
pressive, it may not be improper to inquire into 
its real merits, upon the supposition that it adu* 
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So great an authority as Sir Willtam Jovisi 
pronouncing, however, ia adecisive tone» upon the 
question of zen>indarry rights, in favour of their 
being hereditary property^ has biassed the opinion 
of many, who would re^rd an opposition to hts 
decision as a species of lieresy against tlie con-r 
&uranFiation of human knowledge. I admire and 
reverence his attainments i but as Sir William 

were themselves Bound to pay to government. This appears 
from the 13 th chapter, entitled, Of Charts in the Cultrvathn 
tf Laudj from which I transcribe the following passage ; " If 
a person makes over to another, £br the purpose of caltiva. 
tTon,. land that has^hcen waste foe one or two years^ and that 
person having, by careful n¥ina|rement, improved the^rowid,^ 
shoidd raise a crop from thence \. in that case, of the whole 
crop raised, one-sixth shall go to the o'wner of the groond^ 
aird the rcmaimng five-sixths shall belong to the cultivator/*^ 
— Out of which, however, the govemtncnt rem f another sixth* 
•r the produce} must have been paid ; so that, in £iA, the 
cultivator only received four-sixths,, to bear the expencc of 
taboor and seed^^ and yield him a subsistence. This is evident 
from what ibliows : ** If this person above mentioned, having; 
agreed to take land of the other, for the purpose of cultivation,, 
should afterwards neglcft, either to cultivate it himself^ or to 
cause it to be cultivated by others,^ in tl^at case, whatever 
crops other lands in the same place, similar (o the lands spc» 
ciHed, should produce, upon a medium, the cultivator shall 
gfve to the owner of the ground the proportion of one-sixth, 
of such medium crop \ and the magistrate" (the king)- << also 
^hall take from the cultivator a fine of the same value. *^ 
P. 168. — ^What is. here called a fine y must mean the rent 
to government ; which,, at all events, must have been pa^^ 
either by the cultivatojT* or the owner» J^ 
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Jokes declares the text and commemaries of the 
Arabian lawyers to be the foundation upon which 
be rests bis judgment, if it be found that the re** 
gulations for agricultural arrangements, and for 
collecting the land-rents in Hindostan, depended 
not upon the Arabian or Mahomedan law» but 
upon Hindoo customs and establishments, his 
premises being erroneous, the conclusion which 
he deduces from them must also prove an ecror^ 
Nor can it be deemed at all extraordinary, that 
the customs of the conquered country should re« 
gulate the mode of raising the revenues in that 
country; especially when the conquerors were 
comparaitively so uninformed and ignorant oa 
those subjeds, and when the people to whom such 
laws and customs were to be applied, were nor 
MabomedanSj but Hindoos. 

# 

Another cause for the prevalence of the opinion, 
that the zemindars are the hereditary proprietors 
of their distri&s« I have been told, arises from a 
report, that, in some of the larger zemindarries, 
the present zemindars are the adual lineal de* 
scendants of the original Hindoo rajahs. This ar- 
gument 1 have heard triumphantly asserted in In- 
dia. I am told, however, that upon being traced, 
*in the instances where it was supposed to have ex- 
isted, it was found to be an error, and is now ge- 
nerally given up. But as it is calculated to be im- 
pressive, it may not be improper to inquire into 
its real merits, upon the supposition that it adu- 
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So great an authority as Sir William Jovisi 

pronouncing, however, in a decisive tone^upon the 
question of zen>indarry rights, in favour of their 
being hereditary property* h^ biassed (he oprnioa 
of many, who would re^rd an opposition to hts 
decision as a species of lieresy against the con-r 
«iumn?iation of human knowledge. I admire and 
reverence hisr attainments i but as Sir Willi ah 

were themselves bound to pay to govermnent. This appparat 
from the 1 3th chapter, entitled, Of Scares in the Cultivation 
trfLandj from- which I transcribe the following passage : " If 
a person makes over to another, £br the purpose of caltiva* 
ti'on,.land that ha&heen waste for one or two years^ and tha^. 
person having, by carefttl maiiajement, improved the ^roshd,^ 
sho^d raise a crop from thence ;. in that case, of the whole 
crop raised y one- sixth shall go to the oivner of the groond, 
aird the remaining five-sixths shall belong to the cultivator/'' 
— ^Ottt of which, however, the government reat fanother sixtir 
•r the produce) must have been paid ; so that, in fiift, the 
cultivator only received four-sixths,, to bear the expence of 
laboor and seedj^ and yield him a subsistence^ This is evident 
from what ib{iows : " If this person above mentLoned> having; 
agreed to take land of the other, for the purpose of cultivationj^ 
should afterwards negleft, either to cultivate it himself or tpi 
cause it to be cultivated by others,j in tl^at case, whatever- 
crops other lands in the same place^ similar to the laijids spe> 
rifled, should produce, upon a medium, the cultivator shaU 
give to the owner of the ground the proportion of one-sixth^ 
«f such medium crop ; and the magistrate" (the king)- " also 
fthall take from the cultivator a fine of the same value, *^ 
P. 168. — ^What is. here called a fine y must mean the rent 
to government ; which,, at all events, must have been paid,^. 
rither by the cyiltivato^,. or the owner* 
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V 

Jones declares the text and commemaries of the 
Arabian lawyers to be the foundation upon which 
he rests bis judgment, if it be found that the re- 
gulations for agricultural arrangements^ and for 
collecting the land-rents in Hindostan, depended 
not upon the Arabian or Mahomedan law» but 
upon Hindoo customs and establishments, his 
premises being erroneous, the conclusion which 
he deduces from them must also prove an ecror^ 
Nor can it be deemed at all extraordinary, that 
the customs of the conquered country should re- 
gulate the mode of raising the revenues in that 
country; especially when the conquerors were 
comparatively so uninformed and ignorant ou 
those subjcfts, and when the people to whom such 
laws and customs were to be applied, were not 
MahomedanSj but Hindoos. 

Another cause for the prevalence of the opinion, 
that the zemindars are the hereditary proprietors 
of their distrifts, I have been told, arises from a 
report, that, in some of the larger zemindarries, 
the present zemindars are the adual lineal de* 
scendants of the original Hindoo rajahs. This ar- 
gument 1 have heard triumphantly asserted in In- 
dia. I am told, however, that upon being traced, 
'in the instances where it was supposed to have ex- 
isted, it was found to be an error, and is now ge- 
nerally given up. But as it is calculated to be im- 
pressive, it may not be improper to inquire into 
its real merits^ upon the supposition that it adu- 
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atly did exist. There can be no question,, that 
when the ancient rajahs were the independent 
sovereigns of their countries, they were the pro- 
prietary lords of the soil ; because this was essen- 
tial to the existence of their authority and power; 
they could not be sovereigns without it. But 
when the state came to be completely subdued, 
and those rajahs were deprived of their sove- 
reignty, they were, of course, also deprived of the 
proprietary rights^ which alone constituted that 
sovereignty -, the possessory property of the ryots 
continuing the same, unvaried, and unafFedted; 
which accounts completely for the tranquillity at- 
tending all such revolutions in Asia. [**J It would 
appear, however, that in these cases (if any such 
exist), in compensation for the loss of sovereignty, 
those rajahs, or their descendants^ have been 
placed in the situation of zemindars of those very 
districts which they formerly ruled as princes, by 
the government which supplanted them ; a prefer- 
able situation to that of many dethroned princes! 
And the source of such an indulgence must have 

[^} A much simpler cause than that assigned by Mon- 
tesquieu, produced the immediate stability of Alexax- 
BE R*s government, upon conquering Darius, and occupying 
his place, as the sovereign of Persia. Sec Spirit of Laws, 
b. X. cb« 14, where a comparison is drawn between the ef^ 
feds of the conquests of Chaelis XII. of Sweden, and those 
of Alexander the Great. Some attention to the state of 
landed proj^erty in the different countries, throws great li^Et 
vponsuch subjeds* 
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been the great superiorky of the conquering pow- 
er, which precluded the idea of equality, or com- 
petition, between them. This would form the 
only situation in which the deposed rajah could 
iiav^ been plsKred, with comfort to faimself^ and 
salbty to iiis employer. He still presided, in a 
civil capacity, oyer his own people, under the ob- 
servation and control of a stibahdar^ or a Maho- 
oaedan chief, who was intruded with the military 
power, and was the viceroy, or representative, trf 
the Emperon In place ^ of drawing the whde 
rents and revenues of his petty state, he was now 
£inital to the nankar lands, or zemindarry allow-* 
ances. The lesson he had to learn, was humflit/ 
and subordinaticm ; and in this situation, without 
exciting Jealousy, be might render himself useful 
to the government which cmplo}^cd him. Such 
was the situation in which the British government 
found the descendants of those quondam princes, 
if any such exited wkhin the limits of their ac- 
quired dominions, as has been very pathetically, 
as well as ar^mentatively, represented. Upon 
this occasion the reader will recolle<9:, that there 
are two species of landed property in Hindostan. 
The one is ahsolutCy and can only be enjoyed by 
the sovereign prince, or those to whom he dele- 
gates it ; the other is possessory^ and is constitu-* 
tionatty vested in the cultivators of the soil, for 
the produdlioii of rent, or revenue, to maintain 
and support the government. Now, the sort of 
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propertjr to wfiich the claims of the zemindars in 
question, in right of birth, extended, is not thepoj- 
i€Jsory property, which is invariably placed ia the 
ryots, and which all Asiatic governments hold sa- 
cred, because it is the source of their wealth and 
power ;, but the absokle property^ which the Bri- 
tish government ait present enjoys; and which in- 
cludes a right to the land-rents, and other reve- 
nues of the state. If the administrators of the 
British government should have been consciep<:e- 
struck upon this subjedl, and anxiquMo restore 
-to these rajahs the rights which th^ir ancestors 
enjoyed, they ought to know, that this can only 
be done by giving up to them the absolute property 
of the lands of their distrifts, including the land- 
tents and the revenues ; the possession of w^hich, 
will make the rajahs what their ancestors are 
said to have been before, independent princes : but 
any thing short of this is a mockery, when applied 
to their pretensions ! And it would have been 
much more politic to have investigated such, 
.claims, and, if a single instance could have beea 
established (of which, I understand, there was na 
sort of probability), aftually to have made this 
renunciation in their favour, than to have founded 
upon it the absurd idea of all the zemindars being 
the proprietors of their official distrids. 

In the sunnud, or commission which consti- 
tutes a zemindar, the appointment is expressly de- 
clared to be an office j the word kbidmt^ there used, 
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admitting of no other interpretation, according 
to all the various translations which have been 
given of this instrument, except one.f*'] And 
this circumstance, one would think, ought to put 
the matter out of dispute. But the bias in £ivour 
of European establishments^ and European lawsj is 
so strong, that, upon this occasion, it founds an 
hereditary claim to land, in the person of a /iirWt?^^ 
upon the Engli&h law oi primogeniture^ contrary to 
the established laws of the Hindoos themselves, 
respeding the heritable succession to land ; * and, 
setting aside the declaration in the sunnud itself, 
affirms the zemindarry appointment not to be an 
office^ but an hereditary landed estate. It is per- 
feftly clear that the Emperor, who adopted the 
form of the present sunnud, was of a different 
opinion ; and it is also clear, that the hereditary 
claim was of no sort of authority, or avail, with- 
out this commission: [**] and, as the present form 

~ of 

• 

[^] Mf. Grant observes, *' that the word khidmut had 
lately been rendered in English by the word service ,** doubt, 
less in the view of converting the zemindars into the feudal 
' wastals of the crown. But this ground is already pre-o<;cupied 
by the jagbeerdan, who are, in reality, the feudal vassals of 
. the crown, bu,t without holding hereditary' ficft. This seems 
a bar to the peaceable zemindar being arrayed in the garb of a 
military chief, 

* See page 1 68, 169,1 -/o. 

[**] The necessity for the sunnudy dr commission, will ap- 
pear^b^ the following extrad from an arjticle in the Appendix 
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of the sunnud is supposed to have been adopted 
by the Emperor Aurungzebe, who died in the 
year 1707, its validity cannot be much impaired 
by time ; which renders inapplicable all the argu- 
ments from the obsolete institutions of Europe, 
which are brought forv<rard in the Dissertation. 
A reference to the sunnud itself, is all that seems 
,to be necessary for the information of an impar- 
tial reader upon this subjedt ; the form of which 
will be found in the Appendix, No. I. 

I shall, however^ transcribe from the Dissertor 
//t?», a series of conjedures, which are affixed as aa 

to the Dissertation^ shewing the great difficulty and expence 
incurred in obtaining the sunnud from the court of the sove- 
reign. This article, we are informed, was drawn out by 
*' Bode Mull, one of the ablest and best-informed of the 
native exchequer officers." — " The zemindars succeeded tt> 
their zemindarries by right of inheritance j but until they coit- 
sented to the payment of the peshcush^ or fine of inve^titu**, 
to the Emperor, and a proportional nu%z,erannah^ or present, 
to the na%im " (provincial governor), " neither the imperial 
firmaun of confirmation was granted them, nor were they 
permitted to substitute their own signati>re to the fnhlic at- 
countsy in lieu of their predecessor. It often happened that 
several years elapsed, before the demand of govetnnaent could 
be adjusted. The officers of the denuanny** (the revenue de- 
partment), ^^ in addition to the peshcmh and nuKtcfranna^, 
swelled the account with claims of arrears due from the de- 
ceased zemindar, and from which they seldom receded, pfi 
they had exadled from his successor all that it was in hi& 
power to pay."*— Strange I that such difficulties should attend 
the svi^cz$nont{) Si fatrimsm'al estatd 
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explanation of a very obvious part of the stinnud> 
in the view of reconciling it to the idea oi private 
hereditary property ; that the reader may form his 
own judgment of the author's success. " The 
only article in the zemindar's sunnud^ that seem^ 
to weaken the idea of proprietary right, is the 
obligation to deliver, atinuaily, the accounts of all 
the sources of his colledions under his own signa^ 
ture> attested by that (ftbe camngoe^s^ ['] — "Whe- 
ther this clause is to be considered as a diredt re^ 
servation to the Emperor, of the power of local in- 
vestigation ; whether it be to enable his officers 
to keep a constant eye over the cultivation of the 
country, and progress of commerce^ so that the 
settled revenue might not be endangered ; xvhe^ 
iher they are to be taken as general wordsi imply*' 
ing that increased cultivation must eventually 
tendj one way or other, to the augmentation of 
prosperity and revenue ; whether these eitpressions 
have been applicable to other parts of India, 
where a distinS: mode of division in the crops has 
been established j or, in fine, whether the Mogul 
conquerors, like those of the northern nations of 
Europe, may have persuaded their siibje^Sy as Sir 
William Blackstone expresses it, to surrender 
Upy and re- take their landed proper ty^^nd the zemi^t- 
dars may have been contented to take the whole 

[*] The declaration on the face of thrsunnud itself, that it 
is an office, and^ of course, not a proprietary rights seems 
here to be overlooked. 
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^unnud together, with its limitations, either no» 
minal or operative, a6 a confirmation of their pos- 
sessions, rather than risk a contest for better 
terms," &c, — What satisfadion this multiplica^ 
tion o{ whether s may give to the reader, I know not j 
but to me, it only serves to make the writcr*s per- 
plexity more apparent. Whereas, if the curcum« 
stances be viewed in their natural situation, they 
appear perfeftly simple and obvious. Su&r 
the zemindarry appointment to be what the sun^- 
nud declares thsU it is, an^ office^ and this aurtide^ 
wiU be found the most essential part of the wap- 
fantf or commission, by imposing the necessary 
And customary check upon the official eondud of 
the zemndar ; corresponding to similar appoints 
meats which exist i a every well-regulated govern* 
ment whatever. The zemindars, as colledors of 
the lamWents, and other public revenues, are 
controled in the fabrication and statement of their 
accounts, by the catmnpesy whose office is similar^ 
in effcd, with the controllers of the revenue de- 
partments in every state of Europe. [*] The ne- 
cessity 

' £'] The Dissertation says very little upon the stibjeA of 
caxongocSf who formed so essential a part of the Indian sys- 
tem of finance : their appointment, indeed, was altogether in- 
compatible with tbcalledged proprietary rights of the zemin- 
dars. In Mr. Grant's Remarks upon what is called the 
hundohusty sunnud^ whichj fbr a particiilar reason^ was sub- 
stituted in the place of the proper de^wanny iunnud to th^ ze* 
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Cessity and propriety of a system of control, irf 
respeft to the affairs of the East India Company, 
ought to have been perfeftly understood by the 
author of the Dissertation. [*] 

The frequency of the zemindarry appointment 
being conferred according to the rule of heredi- 
tary succession, of which enough has been said> 
together with the word zemindar being translated 
land'hoJdeTy creates the resemblance between them 
and the great land-proprietors of Europe, and has 
occasioned the supposition of their proprietary 
rights. The first conclusion, however, appears to 
be drawn from very erroneous premises, inferring 
the zemindarry appointment to be an hereditary 
estate ; because the eldest son (a rule by no means 
uniformly followed) generally received the appoint* 

niindars, by the Bengal government, in the year 1777, I find 
^ the following observations made, which mark the pectdiar 
^uty of the canongoe^ in controlifig the official conduft of the 
zemindar. He remarks, that in the huniohmty sunnmd there 
was '^ an omission df the claose enjoining the delivery of all 
the requisite papers, or accounts of the distri^, under the xe» 
piindar's and canongoe's signatures ; and instead of the latter't 
counter- signature to the kist^hundy settlement, requiring this 
to be done by the paishcar, or proper immediate servant of 
the zemindar himself; whose writings, in every instance, were 
intended by the demianny sunnud to be checked by the canon^^ 
goey as his dependent coadjutor in all matters relative to the 
revenue administration." — Inquiry y App. No. V. 

[8] Who, at the time that he published the Dissertation^ 
was Secretary to the Board of Control. His publication has 
even been considered as an official performance. 
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ment, who is therefore regarded by Englishmen. 
s^s the ket'r of the estate ; but if this really werc- 
the case among Hindoos^ it would rather be a proof 
that the succession could not be a landed estate^ 
which the Hindoo law divides equally among all 
the sons ; and that therefore it must be an office. 
In respedt to the appellation zemindar^ ox land- 
holder, it appears, that by the financial arrange- 
ments of Tudor Mull, under Akber, when 
the colleftors of the land-rents (corresponding to 
zemindars) had stated collections assigned to them, 
the appointment took its name from the amount 
of the sum to be collected ; and the officer was 
called a crory^ because each coUeftion was to pro- 
duce a crore of dams^ or two and a half lacks of ru- 
jpees. But, by the nature of agricultural reve-^ 
nue, such equality could not long continue, 
which probably brought the name into disyse ^ 
and under AuRyNczEB?; another rule of divi- 
sion seems to have taken place, which had a re- 
ference to land more than to rent ; and the word 
zemindar y land-holder ^ supplanted that of crory. 
Had the office continued to be named from the 
{:olle£lionj and not from the land^ th^ idea of these 
officers being great land-proprietors ^ probjibly nevef 
would have occurred. 

To throw light upon the subjeft of zemindarry . 
appointments, the author of the Dissertation re- 
fers to the evidence of Captain Gabriel Har- 
per, who had been long stationed at the coujt 
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of Fyzabad ; * of whose honour, veracity, and 
good sense, he is happy in the opportunity of de- 
livering his sincere testimony ;' to all which, from 
personal knowledge, 1 can add my most cordial 
concurrence. The Dissertation states, that " he 

# 

said that the Vizier" (meaning Shujah-ul- 
DowLAH, father of the present Vizier) "treated 
the rajahs and zemindars under his dependencies 
with the greatest marks of civility, respeA, and 
friendship j and being asked whether, during his 
' residence with the Vizier " (a period of six years), 
"he ever knew a zemindar being dispossessed of his 
zemindarry, by him ? — he said, that he can only 
recoiled; one instance, for a debt of 24,0001, : 
that they considered themselves as secure in their 
possessions, by paying their accustomed rents. 
And being asked, if the zemindarries were consi- 
dered as hereditary in the families of the zemin- 
dars ? — he said. No : // depended on the vuill of the 
prince 'y but that he made a point of continuing it 
in the family, provided there was no particular 
objedion to the next in succession/' [**] — The au- 
thor, whose systen^ this evidence certainly does not 
confirm, replies abruptly to this part of it, by a 
flat denial of the truth of Captain Harper's as- 
sertion — " In effe£ij they are hereditary /" — which 

[**] This statement of Colonel Harper's, which appears to 
me accurately just, is the footing upon which I have supposed 
the zemindarry appointment to stand under the Mussulman 
gdministration. 
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does not seem altogether consistent with that 
honour^ or that veracity^ or that good senscy to which 
he had borne testimony^. But as Captain Har* 
PER wasr fully competent to answer this question^ 
the reader may rely upon its authenticity, [' j When 
I consider the tendency of the whole of this evi- 
dence/ I am astonished to find it inserted in the 
'Dissertation. It appears to me to be strongly cor* 
roborative of the officiary nature of a zemindarry 
appointment. One dismissal from office in the 
course of six years, seems as much as could be 
looked for, or expe&ed. The dired answer to 
the question respefting the hereditary succession, 
shews that the Mogul princes did not consider 
themselves to be bound by the Hindoo institution 
pf hereditary succession, further than it suited 
their own interest and inclination : the succession 
to the land is here perfedly out of the question. 
After attending to all these specialities, it may be 
proper, now, to see how far the subjeft will be 

[^] I speak of Captain^ now Colonel^ Harper, from a per* 
fe6l knowledge of the man : he was the most intimate friend 
I had in India, I have had the same account from other mi« 
Htary gentlemen of great respedlability, who, from similar 
situations, had the same access of inlbimation : and I lay 
some stress upon the information coming firotki military men, 
whose minds were not warped by any party prejudices on 
these subjeds, which, more or less, have affeded all the ci. 
-vil servants on the Bengal Establishment, Colonel Harper's 
evidence was given before a committee of the House of Com« 
jnojis, 
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I 

illustrated and confirmed by a reference to genfe^ 
ral history. 

In every instance which history has recorded, of 
a country completely conquered, and occupied by 
the conquerors^ the lands of which were parti- 
tioned into extensive private estates — (and what 
private estates, in any country, ever equalled ia 
magnitude and riches some of the zemindany dis* 
iri£ls in India ? [^J — where will it be found that 
the conquerors have been totally excluded from 
the possession of the conquered lands/ as they. 
were in India ? Was it so with the Franks, whea 
they conquered Gaul ? Or with the Saxons or 
the Normans, when they conquered England ? — 
Quite the contrary : — almost the whole of the 
lands were immediately seized and appropriated 
by those conquerors* Yet we are told by the 
author of the Dissertation, that ^^ninetcen-tzventieths 
of the whole country" (of Bengal) " are still in 
the hands of the original Hindoos'*; at the dis- 
tance, at least, of four hundred years since the 
country had been completely subdued and governed 
by Mahomedans ! Is this either credible or pos- 
sible ? No. In all that time the Hindoos had, or 
might have, the immediate official colledion of 
the land -rents and revenues from the ryots, or 
husbandmen, under Mabomedan controls to be 

p] The zemindarry of Rajeshahy, in Bengal, contains 
i 2,909 square miles : Dinagepoor, 5^174; Burdw an, 3,858, 
Jlrc, the soil generally rich and produ^ve* 
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paid into the treasury of the Mahomedan sovereign ; 
whether he happened t6 be the emperor at Delhy, 
or the provincial chief, who, by appropriating 
these rents and revenues, became the sovereign ; 
supporting his independence, until he was again 
subdued, and rendered again subservient to the 
empire. Such is the general history of Bengal, 
with the state of its territorial possessions and re- 
venues, until it came under the immediate go- 
vernment of the English East India Company, 
who ^re the present sovereigns oiity solely by being 
the proprietary lords of the soil, and by appro- 
priating its land-rent and revenues. 

What instance can be produced from afl the 
histories of all the states of Europe, oi great land-- 
proprietors existing in a monarchical government 
for centuries, without occasioning any change or 
alteration upon the unlimited, despotic power of 
the sovereign ? In every one of them, it will ap- 
pear, that at sonie period of their history, the 
authority of the monarch has been restrained or 
supplanted, perhaps annihilated, by the prepon- 
derating influence of the great land- proprietors. 
Has this ever been the case in India, or even any 
where in Asia, at any time, where the agricultural 
allotment of land to the peasantry universally 
prevailed, and the rents of the land concentred in 
the sovereign ? Have not all those Eastern des- 
potic governments continued for ages, as far back 
as the record or register of events can reach, by 
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whomsoever possessed, unchanged and unim- 
paired ; whether the sovereign authority was ex- 
ercised by the native princes, the Grecian, the 
Maliomedan, or the Mogul conquerors, or by 
4 company of English merchants ? In all cases 
it was the same: whoever drew the land-rents and 
the revenues, was the undisputed, absolute, arbi- 
trary sovereign 1 So uniform an effed, must have 
proceeded from a cause equally uniform • It is ioi- 
possible, 1 think, to have a doubt on this subjed : 
Since it was the proprietors of great land estates^ 
who, by combining their influence, formed that 
power in European governments, which restrained 
gnd limited, and supplanted the monarchical au- 
thority ; it must have been the exclusion oigreai 
iand'proprietors from those Eastern governments, 
where the agricultural system which has been 
described, supplied unrivalled opulence to the 
i:rown, that preserved (and that ever must pre- 
serve) the sovereign power undisturbed and un- 
diminished ; which exclusion was clearly produced 
by the distribution of the lands in small portions 
to the peasantry, or the cultivators of the soil ; 
who, in Hindostan, htid hereditary leases oi i\it\t 
fields, which have ever been regarded as sacred- 
by its best informed and wisest rulers ! In fa6t, 
this was the fundamental and constitutional law 
of the goverrtment, the solid base upon which 
the unalterable stability of the sovereign power 
rested. The rents of the lands flowing into the 
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royal treasury through the channel of official col-' 
kSorsy from this multiplied distribution, fonned 
the unrivalled wealth of the reigning prince ^ whose 
opulence and consequent power were thus derived 
immediately from the industry of the husbandmen^ 
whom it was therefore equally his duty and his in^ 
terest to proteft. Hence the necessity for appoint- 
ments similar to those of thezemindars^by whatever 
name they might be distinguished, to proted the 
proprietary rights of the ryots, and to regulate, 
to direft, to enforce their s^ricultural exer- 
tions : [^] And, so far from these officers being 
clijemselves the hereditary proprietors of the exten- 
sive distrifts they managed, the principal objeft 
of their appointment seems to have been, to pre- 
vent the accretion and accumulation of landed 



['] The finoatm of Aurungzebe is so illastrative upon 
this subje^, that I cannot refrain from quoting it again* 
*' They" (the aumils, i. e. the zemindars, or their agents) 
'' must shew the ryots every kind of favour and indolgence, 
&c. to engage them, with hearty good will to labour toward* 
the increase of agriculture, so that no lands may be negledD^d 
that are capable of cultivation." And, ** Those" (husband- 
men) '* who have the ability, they shall excite and encourage 
to cultivate their lands ; and if they require indulgence in 
any particular instances, let it be granted thenu But if upon 
examination, it shall be found, that some who have the abi« 
lity, and are assisted with water, nevertheless have negle^ed 
to cultivate their lands, they shall admonish, and threaten^ 
and use force and stripes," 
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fr9pertyy by preserving the proprietary rights of 
the native husbandmen.£"^J 

The specific remedy against that sort of tyran-* 
ny which proceeds from the despotism of one 
arbitrary ruler, has at ail times been the influ- 
ence and power of an aristocracy ; and in those 
countries, where that tyranny has continued for 
ages Without abatement or control, the acccu- 
mulation of landed property by individuals, will 
ht found to have been systematically prevented, 
in Europe, all the checks which were imposed 
upon the different monarchies, proceeded from 
the exertions of the great hnd-proprietors 5 who, 
when they were prevented from becoming tyrants 
themselves (to which they were violently prone 
and addidted) eventually became the restorers 
and the conservators of generMl liberty. Yet I 
ti^iink it may be doubted, how far it is politic 
in the English East India Com|)any, or rather* 

[■] One species of tahokdan (the miicooryj who, accordix^ 
to Mr. GrakTj( were clandestinely appointed by the zemin. 
dars^ and whose possessions appear to have been formed from 
the combination of several p^ttah holdingiy seems to counter, 
aiift this intention^ But they appear only to have existed since 
the government was possessed by the English, whose preju- 
dices were in favour of such appointments ; which wer^, la 
fa^ infringements of the civil polity of India : as the law of 
the Hindoos, which divided the hereditary lands invariably 
among all the sons, grandsons, &c. in equal portions or 
shares, wai ''eiFidentIy_£|lculated to produce an opposite 
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the government of England, who now possess 
the sovereign power of India, to transform their 
own native official servants in that countiy^ into 
enormous land-proprietors^ holding principalities 
rather than estates, and to give up the whole 
cultivators of the soil, their own immediate socage 
tenants^ to the arbitrary sway of such local 
tyrants. The English government migist have 
been satisfied with the superintending care of 
the British Legislature, to correft any abuses on 
the part of the East India Company or their 
servants (restrained too by the intervention of 
the Board of Control), over their subjedls in 
India, without having recourse to the hazardous 
experiment of revolutionizing the state of landed 
property there, by creating great land-proptietorf^ 
or rather petty sovereigns , to feel their own 
strength, and to combine for the assertion of 
complete and absolute proprietary rights* if 
the zemindars are to be deemed the proprietors 
of their zeraindarries, as the English government 
5eem now to have established, tfiey will very 
soon, of themselves, make the discovery, that the 
P^nglish Ekist India Company can have no just 
right to levy from them nine-tenths of the 
rents of their private estates. This enormous 
assessment from private proprietors^ they will cei*- 
tainly regard as too high a price to be paid for 
government protedion ; and the wealth which 
would flow from a ten-fold multiplication of what 

.they 
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they aYe at present permitted to receive, they may 
be led to imagine, wiil enable them to proted: 
themselves ; especially if a few of those great 
proprietors of thousands of square miles of cul- 
tivated land, with innumerable inhabitants, ["j 
should determine to combine together for that 
purpose. What credit ought to be given to the 
rumours already whispered by fame upon this 
subjed, I cannot pretend to judge ; but as the 
natural dispositions of mankind are in all ages 
the same, we are instructed by history to expedi 
from the same causes j the same consequences and 
effeSs. Some charaderistic differences may in- 
deed arise, from temperament and climate; 
and the natives of India may attempt to accom- 
plish by treachery and massacre, what the daring 
chieftains of the North contended for by open* 
i^stiiities and the conilid of arms. [^^ 

The 

f*] The zeraindarry of Rajeshahy is said to contain six- 
teen thousand villages.— /vfj/iV^, P« 33- 

f*] Since the boon of property was conferred upon the ze- 
tnlndars of India, by the administration of the Marquis 

. CoHNWALLis, it would Seem, that something like an exten- 
sive conspiracy among them has already made its appearance. 
My information upon this subje^ is drawn from a speech 
delivered by Mr. P. Moore, to a Court of East India Pro- 

.|)rietor5y held on the 13th of November, 1799, which met 
iirith great and deserved applause, and was therefore pub. 

, lished ; from which the following passages are transcribed. 
Speaking of Mr. Vebelsx's condu^in resped^ to the province 

of 
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The author of the Dissertatm seems to haVe 
assumed, that if the lands ofHindpstan or Bengal 

were 

of Burdwan^f lie sajs : — ^* Contrast this tpitli the condu^ of 
the present zen>indarry representative ; a woman who is now 
Tearing her head amidst the horde of conspirators, after 
iMiving long kept yoo in ignorance of the condition of those 
Talnable distri^s^ and who for years has. kept back as mn^ 
of your dues as possible i this woman is now resolved, if 
conspiracy assist her, that you shall have none at all ; no, 
not an existence in the country." — Of Rajeshahy, he says: 
*' This zemindarry, likewise held by a woman, the RANNir 
BowASfNY, who determined that you should obtain none of 
chose advantages to which yon »e entitled by the custom 
of the empire, the }apse of time, and the course of nature, ; 
and, as if to shew the absurdity of those zemindar y titles, 
about which I have observed party ddxtsion has run so wild, 
this woman adopted a menial, or a slave of her household, of 
the name of Ramkissen, and obtained for him the title 6P~ 
rajah, to succeed her : succeed to what ? to 'the possession 
»nd management of your privileges, and to the joint rights 
of the British nation, over a principality containing 6,549,000 
acres of land. — And, I doubt not, when the exterminating 
plot shall be further developed, that we shall find these names, 
even the adopted Ramkissbn himself, amongst the list of 
conspirators for the same laudable purposes.** (P. 46. J-^-* 
Speaking of the defefts of revenue colleftions, he says: *' And 
here it is. Sir, in this department that I deduce all the en. 
couragement, all the support which has sustained the present 
detestable conspiracy ; for you cannot now bat see clearly, that 
those surplus revenues, which ought to form in yours, zx\A 
which, in all well-regulated statfes, do form the sinews of the 
empire, here form the sinews of conspiracy, of rebellion, of 
British extermination ! and that those revenues^ whjich ought 
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^velre not the property of the zemindars^ thert 
could be no private landed property in India ; a 
conclusion as absurd as it is erroneous ! — Arid^ 
upon this unfounded supposition, he descants 
triumphantly upon the advantages to be derived 
from private property^ at the very time that the 
partial system which he recommends^ ascribing 
to the zemindars the only right to lands, would 
adually rob millions of their established heredi* 

to have supported yodr eastei^ empite^ have been harshly 
cxa^ed, and caitefuUy secrtted, for the purpose of beinj^ 
clandestinely appropriated to its destruction, and the anhihi* 
lation of the British power. And by whom ? — By those who 
pay" (receive) *^ the imperial revenues due tp you, ovier 
whom your covenanted Servants have been calumniously said, 
in England, to have exercised an abusive^ despotic, illegiti^ 
mate authority, for. the purpose of private ^aftion and tmo* 
lument. No, Sir ; no such thing : the peasantry, *wbo con* 
tribute all the «wfaltb of tbe state ^ have clasped the foot, and 
blessed the hand, which afforded them security and ]protedion; 
The public dues have not been with^held, exadions made on 
the peasantry, and your rentals secreted, by your Covenanted 
servants; but by the clast of executi've native officers^ Called 
xemindarsy and Othcrs< They tre the men who oppress the 
ryot and the weaver. It is this class, as I have before »aid, 
whom your regulations and present system, however bmevo. 
lently intended, bafOe tbongbtleisly and dangerously convertedi 
from obedient and useful servants, into petty so*ve feigns and fy* 
rants f whonowxule over your valuable and industrious pea- 
santry, and compel them to pay, not merely your stipulated 
^uit-rent, but their own exa6lions also, and who grind down 
and impoverish those to whom you arc beholden for all you 
receive." — P. 47. 
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tey property, *wbkh they and their anceston hid 
{Possessed 9 not only for csnturits^ but for tbmsands 
Sf pdrs ; traosferciog it to the native official col- 
ii3i3;ors of the faoid-rent and crown vevemies ; and 
cievating them into a tiew c^der of great land- 
|)rt>pnetk)i% M Hindostan, who woold trample 
vpctb the rights of their feUow-subjeds, and overi^ 
turn the constitutional government of India. [>*] 

I ham 

£p] % an obeervation ki Mr. Mo^r^'s speecli, I fiad 
4)iat4hw traafifofiniationof the zemindanrs jiad abettors in the 
i&ndia Hoase^ The whole passage is highly illustrative of the 
|>oi&t in "question, whioh 'fellows; <' Suph, howefver^ Si^,** 
Ixrofispicacy, and its consequences) <* is the manifest^ and by 
no meats ^nnataralj fraitx>f this last zemindarry systea\y calU 
ed the jtevpeUuil seuiemiHt : a system which the honourable 
proprietor ^ho seconded the motion, i» pleased to telebnat^ 
because^ very ^emindaXy he «ays, .c«« 0Ofw tail the lanii hu 
pvM. 1 certainly agree with the honourable proptiecor so far^ 
since the intern justifies their claim to possession ; and their 
condud> under this inconsiderate investiture^ clearly shews^ 
that the lands shall not be called ours : — no ; nor any thing 
belong to UB in the Eastj if they can avert it by conspiracy 
juidfevolt> •&€. — That this • scheme of a perptiual uttleMiut 
^ith the zemindars was well intended^ &c.— there we 9tt 
agreeii : and thait it has proved inefficaGious^ and has ^Eiiled of 
the expeded result, I trust to the candour of the honourable 
proprietor, also ^o agree." — '^ I think I hav^ already ex*^ 
plained myself t«ry decidedly^ as to sea^indarry tenure, 
y/htti I «aidj that a useful and obedient class of officers of tije. 
atatc (I mean useful, when kept to their duty, ^aad under \u 
gilant conlrol}, by that system, have been convert^ into so- 
^crcigAS.*'—- '^ But before they can convince me^ who hav« 
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I hive before adverted to the charafterlstk dif^ 
ference between the offices which were of Hindo^^ 
and thosd which were of Mahmnedan^ institution. 
The former appear to me to hare been all originally 
hereditary ; and, in respeft to them^ the Maho^^ 
medans seem very generally to have Continued 
the same rule of succession. But the Mussulman 
appointments have all been, invariably, personal^ 
and have become hereditary only by abuse ; or, 
rather, indeed, their nature was really changed i 
'for, when the ^uhabdar assumed independence, he 
was no longer a subordinate officer of the Mc^l 
goveiFnnfient, but became himself the aSual swe^ 
reign ; the representative of the original Hindoo 
rofohy who was an hereditary prince. The preju* 
dic^s of Europe confirm hereditary establishments 
wherever they are to be found ; and, if it be pos- 
sible, convert them into tenures of land ; because^ 
among the En^isb in particular, the law oiprimo^ 
geniturej and hereditary succession, applies pecu- 
liarly to Umded property ; to which unnatural in- 
stituti<m (which the force of halnt has miade them 
ima^ne to be ju6t) they are for binding the 
establishments of every other country j nor can 
they suppose the hereditary rule to be followed 

not learnt my lesson before, that these %emindars were not 
the dependent servants of the state, they must deprive me t>£ 
all my faculties ; tell me that I never conversed with any of 
fhe zemindars^ nor heard them a thousand times acknowledge 
Aeiroficiail depefidence.'^ 
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in the disposal of a trast, or an ofiifce,' which has 
a reference to land, without annexing to it thte 
whole property of the official dlstriiS:, however 
extensive may be its boundaries : the argument 
. is, that herediiary succession inftvs property of land. [**] 
If a man had succeeded to his father, and his 
grandfather, and his great-grandfather, as the su* 
pervisof, or steward, of an estate, and they had 
all, in succession, enjoyed a farm^ rent-free, f<wr 
their trouble — has this man a right to claim the 
property of the whole estate ?-^ThiS appears to 
me to be precisely the situation of the Indian ze- 
mindar. Now, stewardships, it has been ob- 
served, were really hereditary among the Hindoos; 
and, ocNthis account, they appear to have been 
conferred pretty generally, according to the same 
rule, by the Mahoitiedads* But to the Mahomedan 
succeeds the Englishman, with his head full of the 
hereditary claims of great land-proprietors, derived 
from the feudal institutions of the North : and he 
insists uppn converting the humble steward into 
the princely proprietor ; and talks of right and^W- 
tice, while he robs millions of their property, and 
sacrifices to his prejudices all the proprietar)' pre*- 

rogatives of government. ['J 

Upon 

p} ^' For if the zemiiidarry be even an office," says the 
Dissertation^ ** and sueh office give possession of land, &c. 
it is in reality lauded inbetitanfe,**-^'?, 31* 

f '] I have seen the copy of a minute of Sir JgaK SHb»E% 

UOMT 
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Upon the subjeft of the right of thcv sovereign^ 
to the absolute property of the lands in India, 

which 

now Lord TIbignmouth, who had the merits I understand^ 
to recommend the measure which was to overturn the Asiatic 
system in Bengal ; but it seems that he paused at the brink of 
the precipice, and wished to make an experimental trial of 
tenyearsy rather than plunge precipitately and irrecoverably 
into a gulf, from whence there was no extrication — struck, 
probably, with some forebodings, which his knowledge of 
India might suggest. But his superior in office, whose ideas 
were more purely European, insisted upon doing the thing 
completely, and realized the perpetual settlement. If the fol. 
lowing be a corre^ extrad, it points out the difficulty which 
the writer, was under, to reconcile the real state of things to 
itit system oi zemindarry property he had so successfully patro- 
nized ; somewhat resembling the perplexity of the author of 
the Dissertation i in his laboured attempt to explain the ze* 
i^itidarry sunnud upon his own principles, ^^ The most cur- 
sory observation," says this minute, *' shews the situation 
of things in this country *' (Biengal) '* to be singularly confused. 
The relation of a zemindar to govenunent, and of a ryot to a 
zemindar, is neither that of a proprietory nor a vassal, but a 
compound oihotli i the former performs a^ of authority, un. 
connected with proprietary rights ; the latter has' rights with* 
out real property 5 and the property of the one, and the rights 
of the other, are in great measure held at discretion. Such 
was the systedi which .we found, and which we have been un«. 
der the necessity of adopting. Much time will, I fear, elapse, 
b<efor^ we can reduce the compound relation of a zemindar to 
government, and of a ryot to a zemindar, to the simple prin- 
ciple of landlord and tenant/*~^l( the reader can extrad from 
these words any signification beyond the perplexity of the 
writcf, he has the advantaige of me. The sifrgular confusion 
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which may be fefther extended to all Asia, the 
author of the Dissertation declaims with great 
vehemence ; but his arguments seem more cal- 
culated to establish its unfitness^ than its non^ 
existence. If the claims of the zemindars be all 
that he can oppose against it^ its validity must 
certainly remain confirmed. In Europe, the tem^^ 
porary possession which a tenant holds by lease, 
is ^deemed as sacked, during its continuance, as 
^ny species of landed property. ^Iiii^is right 
of property in the tenant does not abate, oor di« 

his XK> existenoe in the tyt tern of |tidia, but is general^ b/ 
the JQinble of ideas wkich aitenib the attemj^ to assimilate 
Indian ?ni Eur^peoM institutions ; to mix the dittribtttite 
^igricultiiral system of Asia with the feudal amngemenu 
arising from the military temires of Eotope* There is^ to be* 
auref a tmgular tonfuthn ; but it seems to exist in the state* 
ment of the writer. Let land^ projperty be considefed^ as it 
really exists in Asiai distributed among the cultivtton of- 
the soilj to produce the rents of gQvernmenti and the pafpose 
i^nd intention of the appointment of zemindars wiQ be dbvi. 
ous ; but it will not be found to correspond with any of the 
national appointments of Europe ; aqd if> to elevate zemin. 
4ars to that standard^ you make them lords of the property 
they nvere meant only |o supeiintond^ yon will totally destroy 
^he purposed e£^ of the establishment, and subvert the In. 
dian system* What must be the consequence ?-^The land 
establishments of Europe most influence the go<uirnment estab^ 
lishment§: the stream of wealth will cease tp flow into the. 
treasury of the sovereign \ rival powers will arisci to com- 
bine, and to restrainj^ or tp unnil^kte altogether^ the sove- 
reign authority. 
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minish, the proprictftry right of the landlord, ac* 
knowledged by the regular payment of the rent^ 
If the leases of the tenants be prolonged, it will 
make no difference respcfting the respedkive rights 
of these two persons- But the value of tiit te- 
nant's lease is increased by its prolongation 5 be- 
cause it will continue to be regarded as property 
during a longer period. If the lease be made 
perpetual, what difference will it occasion ? The 
addition of a power to transfer it, will render it 
completely property. But if the obligation of 
paying rent regularty to the landlord, continue, 
tinder the penalty of forfeiture, in case of failure, 
is not his property also complete ? ' And if the 
stipulated rent be proportioned to the produce of 
the land, does the perpetuity of the lease makd^ 
any real difference in the rights of the ahsQlu^ 
proprietor? Is not the rent equally an indication 
' of the property, whether it be received cpnstantly 
from the same tenants, or if the tenants were to 
be. chftiged every nineteen years ? These cifcum- 
stances appear to me to illustrate the rotative situ^ 
ation of the sovereign and the ryots in Hindostan, 
in respeft to landed property, and to establish the 
permanent rights of each j which have continued 
uniform ever since the reign of Akber, and the 
financial establishments of Tudor Mi^ll, when 
the rate of rent seems to have been proportioned 
to the competence or ability of the tenant to 
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make payment; and has continued to be exacted 
\>y the same rule ever since. 

This circumstance, of the sovereign drawing thp 
rents of the land, to which there is no dissent 
from any quartipr, all allowing that the land-rent 
forms the revenue of the crown, has induced 
travellers, very naturally, to consider the sove- 
reign as the universal proprietor of the lands ^ 
and, undoubtedly, in resped: to the khalsah lands, 
the leasehold property of the husbandman, which 
Beepis to form ^o real bar, is the only circum- 
stance that can be opposed to thp assertion, 
Put the ajLithor of the Dissertation considers thU 
matter very differently, ^^ It is therefore proba- 
ble," says he, ** that the very moipent in which th^ 
piinisterg of A urungzeb^ w^re framing thc^e regu- 
Jations" (the firnnauns. Appendix, No. II. and III.)f 
^* founded principally upon the distinftions of pro- 
prietary and non-proprietary lands, was employed 
J^y Be&nie^, and the ppher European travellers 
who met at his court about that period, Ma-^ 

JJUCHI, TlfEVENOT, CjIARDJN, TaVERNIER> 

^c. in preparing their relations, which assert, as it 
were by common consent^ that there was no such 
Jhing as prjyate landed property in Hindostan, 
and that tjie emperpr was /executive proprietor 
pf alji the lands throughout his epipire."^ — The 
py thorijty pf sp many respectable persons is not tp 
l>f invalidated by a dash of this writer's pen^ 

f Page 157, 
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These sojotir^ers at the Mogul court, saw that, 
in Hindostan, there were no proprietors of estates, 
as in Europe, and that the emperor himself drew 
all the rents of all the lands : they did not regard 
the leases of the ryots, or husbandmen (if they at 
all adverted totheir/><fr/>^/«/>v), as interfering with 
this right j and they drew the conclusion which 
they stated, and which, in resped: to the iibsolutc 
property, is certainly just i but which does not 
exclude leasehold or possessory property. The 
Dissertation supposes that these travellers might 
be . ** dazzled by the splendour of the Mogul 
^mperor, when they were humbly soliciting ser- 
vice under his nobles," *— And if a Mogul made 
the same declaration, he was induced to it, this 
^uthor thinks, by the vanity of magnifying the 
power of his own prince. But the Dissertatioti 
itself furnishes the same position, from the answers 
\vhich arc given by the principal Hindoo officers 
ynder the English government, to certain ques* 
tions proposed to them. The roy- royan^ and CU' 
nongoeSy express themselves in the following man- 
ner : " After the death of a zemindar, the zemin- 
4arry devolves to his son ; allbough the country 
belongs to the king \ and he may indeed give it to 
V^hom he , pleases." -f-^ — Maha Rajah Raje- 
pjjLLUB, thp foy-royan, commences his reply to 
jj question propojanded to him, in the following 

' * Page 94. 

+ Apjp. No, VII, p. 277, 
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words : " TBe proprietor^ or ford of the soil, h 
the emperor. Zemindars^ and cboudriesj arc writ- 
fen as officers, and depend, conditionally, on the 
carrying on of the improvement and cultivation, 
and discharging the revenue of government/* 
fcc;* This seems to be a dircft assertion of every 
thiz^ I have been endeavouring to prove. These 
answers were made to Englishmen : there was no 
call for an amplification of the power and prero- 
gatives of the Mogul sovereign ; they seem rather 
to have flowed from a desire to explain the nature 
and constitution of the govermuent. How comes 
it, then, that the author of the Dissertation, when 
ke denies the assertions of Europeans on this sub* 
jed, and qualifies the declarations dt Mabomedansj 
takes no notice of the same position, inserted iur 
kis own Appendix, firom the lips of the most re* 
spedable Hindoos ? That all the kinds are dc^ 
lived from, and ultimately revert to, the sove- 
reign ; and that he draws alt their rents, deduft- 
ing only what is necessary for the systematic ex* 
penccs of management, and coUe&ion, are points 
conceded. It seems, I think, to follow, that he 
may with all consistency be deemed the Pro* 
FRiETARY LoRD. NoT docs tbis at all infringe 
the sacred possessory property which is vested in 
the potta tenant, or ryot, whose rights he is so 
much interested to preserve ; since by them are 
to 'be produced the rents, wiikh constitute the 

 App.. No, VIII* p, 296, 
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wealth and power of the state, and of the mo^ 
narchy : and, in faft, this h the only species of 
landed property which is proved by the Disserta-^ 
thn to have existed in Hindostan« 

The jaghecr grants of the sovereign form an 
additional proof of his proprietary rights. This 
institution originated, unquestionably, wilh the 
Mussulman government, as it was personal and 
ttmporary ; being a transfer of land, or of the pro- 
prietary territorial rights of th^ sovereign, to an 
individual ; assigning to him, not only the rents 
rf the land, but authority and command over alf 
the agricultural and financial officers of govern- 
ment immediately conneftcd with it, and over 
the zemindars among the rest, for the coUedioii 
and realization of the land-rent and revenues, now 
belonging to the jagheerdar, together, with the 
proteAion of the ryots ; who, continuing always 
to be the hereditary possessors and cultivators of 
the soil, were in no shape afFefted by any- trans- 
ference of the absolute property, A passage from 
FkRishta's history, which has before been 
alluded to, will illustrate this subjeft very com* 
pleteiy ; the authenticity of which cannot be call- 
ed in question. It respects the famous Sheer 
3hah, when, xinder the name of F&rid, he went 
to take possession of his father's jagbeer. The 
historian says : " When he arrived at his'ja^eer, 
he actually put; hi» resolution in pra<5tice, by ren- 
dering justice to the poor, and reducing to order 

such 
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such of the zemindars as opposed his authority. 
^e, by this means, had his revenues pundually 
paid, and his country well cultivated." [*]— The 
inferences are too obvious to require repetition. 
It has already be^n observed, that Tamerlane 
appears to have been the first institutor of jag- 
heers,^ which were, under him, allotments of 
land for the subsistence of an existing army. 
Since his time, they have tak^n more completely 
the form of European/^ ; but upon the footing 
in which fiefs were granted, under the name of 
beneficia^ by Charlemagne, forming the strength 
and support of his government; because they were 
'personal^ and not hereditary. The sagaoity of that 
discerning monarch, made this necessary change 
upon the original institution of his grandfather, 
Charles Martel, who first established this 
policy in Europe \ but whose conditional grants 
of land appear to have been hereditary. ['] The 
imbecility of the successors of Charlemagne, 
surrendered up this advantage to the nobility, 
who were the vassals of the crown, by making 
them hereditary in their families, and thereby 

['] This passage (vol. ii. p. iji) was before quoted m 
the text ; but as it is short, I thought a repetition of it here> 
preferable to a reference. 

['] The reader is requested to suspend his judgment upon 
this subj eft (respedling which he may very probably have 
doubts), until he read the Fifth and Last Part of this Work, 
whereit will undergo diicttss^Qn, . , 
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creating the independence oi iht great land-proprie- 
iorsy whose combined power very soon supplanted 
that of the monarchy. The jagheers, or the /»- 
dian fiefs^ being of the same nature with those 
that were formed by Charlemagne, like them, 
had the efiedt to strengthen the sovereign power. 
The lands which were disposed of in this manner, 
bore no comparison to the khalsah, or the exche- 
quer lands, that yielded the rents or revenues of 
the prince ;["] at least, thoi^e which might be con- 
sidered as private donations; so that there was 
little danger of their subverting the government, 
even if they had, by abuse, become hereditary ; 
while the khaisah lands continued in their con* 
stitutional form of distribution among the ryots, 
or husbandmen. There were also two oth^r allot- 
ments of land, by which the sovereign gave up 
his- absolute proprietary rights to others. The 
first was, where small portions of land were given 
or bestowed for charitable or religious purposes ; 
and the second consisted in an absolute hereditary 
gift, named altumgab \ by which the land was 
ceded in perpetuity, with all the sovereign's rights 
bver it, to a highly-favoured individual, and his 

• 

f "] Jagheer lands, considered as destined to raise and sup- 
port the military establishment, although granted td indivi- 
duals, who were the leaders, or generals, were really a public 
application of revenue. The system, however, was bad : and 
Tamerlane's plan probably did not include the raising of 
rroops, but merely the subsistence of an army already formed. 
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hdtSi This s^ms to hare been a vary mre coi> 
€C3&k)a on the part of the Mogul empet^or s : and 
]^oth it and the preceding^ were restridted to ini- 
tiate and trifling portions of pcopcrty. ['] 

The glo9s thait is given to Indian institutions, 
bjr applying to dmem the tedanical language of 
JEuropcan establsshoients, so changes their natural 
Ibrm and appearance, that they become fitted for 
any theoretical purpose, and so transformed, as 
to impose completely upon fingtishmen; who, 
justly proud of their own constitution, regard it 
as the standard of iivhat is right, and the criterian 
of what is wrong. $ut it w<Hild be well if they 
recoUe^ed, that in their enviod situation of so^ 
vcreigns jof India, their land-renis are enticeiy de- 
rived from the peculiar institutions d that couiir 
try ; and tixorefore that it nmst be highly dangerous 
for them to overturn those institutions, in favour 
0f ^airc^an establishments ; since the only cer^ 

[*] '* Euaumdatsy were holders of the charitable or reli. 
gious <iofiadonB of myma^ muddedmath^ &c. either in lands <Nr 
HiOfiej, like jagheerdars, but froe of lervioe* Ahmmgahdarf 
were die pousses^oca iif beritjible gifcs of land, or perpi^ii^t jiU^ 
Itatiaas of rent, in very small, aliotnients ; sometip^es c(ip&rxe4 
by the emperor himself on favoured indiyiduals, exempting 
them from every kind of public incumbrance. The jagbeer- 
dar's sunnud issued from the dufter^ or office of the bukbshi^ or 
coQiinander in chief of the imperial troops* The other two 
were ascertained by special roynX fir maun s^ under the sign ma- 
fiual/' Inquiry^ App. No. Ill, p. 63. — Such was the diE- 
^ky of passing a hereditary graat of lapd : it could only be 
^e ex9peror'& own t6ir 

tain 
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tain comequenoe which will attend such a revolu^ 
Inoii) must be the total cessation of their present 
invaluable revenues. It is a matter of great diffi- 
ipulty, to draw any certain and satisfadory infe- 
rence from the varied arid the opposite represen- 
tations which party and prejudice may give of the 
local establishments of India ; but the unvaried 
cflFed which results from them, speaks a language 
that must be intelligible, and which cannot de- 
ceive. As far back as the records of history can 
reach, the government of all the countries in 
Asia, as well as India, has exhibited arbitrary 
monarchical power, undeviatingly the same ; freed 
from restraint, from diminution, or change ; which 
could not have been the case, had the aristocrati- 
cal influence of great land-proprietors existed i^ 
ibose countries. We must therefore conclude, 
tfaaC the accumulation of landed property by in* 
dtyiduals, has been systematically prevented : and 
what system of prevention could have been so ef* 
fedual as the regal monopoly of land, by a na- 
^onal distribution of the whole surface of the 
dAte to the husbandmen and cultivators, in small, 
iimited apportiomx^ents, held immediately from 
the crown ?£*] which, at least in Hindostan, were 

per- 

J"} Tlic tiimt»titm cf the possessory property of the ryot^ 
u an in^rtant constitutional pcunt, as it forms the bar to the 
luxmsaodation of possessory property in Hindostan, without 
^ concurrence vi gortrnment by a grant of tahoUarrjf. 

Thf 
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pennatient, Iiereditary, and transferable, and tbeit^ 
fpre property : by which the entire produce of the 

lan4 

The general fa«^ was ot)vious> and I tiave therefore Inferred 
It 5 bnt I did not know the precise limitation, imtil I found 
it stated by Mr. Grant, in a list of books and papers in bis 
possession, which is printed along with his Address to th$ 
Court of Diredors, dated in May, 1799) with the peri^al 
of which I have been favoured. To present it to the reader, irt 
the form in which it appears, I shall transcribe the article 
where it Is mentioned : *' Tixjenfyy or t-wenty-Jin^e *volumet\ 
in 8vo. or i2mo. composed o{ ferdsy dr single leaves, ac* 
cording to the method of drawing up the financial accounts of 
the royal exchequer, over all parts of Hindostan, in the Per- 
sian language and charader, but bound up, for private conve- 
nience, in the form 6i books in the European manner, and 
containing general and particular statements of the whole re- 
venue of the Moghul empire, in Its greater divisions of sou- 
bahs, circars, pergunnahs, corresponding to our denomina* 
tions of provinces, counties, hundreds, or parishes ; froiH the 
original survey, aduat valuauon, and record of the lands un|< 
der Akber, as then distributed, in permanent conditional 
property among the ryots, or peasantry, in the minute detail 
ofpergunnah subdivisions, talooks, villages, and j'//7g-/<?y^r;wx, 
eon listing usually of so much ai^ able ground as vjas capable of 
being kept in cultiuation by a plough^ or yoke ofoxeny under tlft 
denomination of ^vciUBAUy extending from' "^o to' ()0 hegaij^- 
(equi^valent nearly to 10, and 30 English acres J y** &c. P. 39U 
— If we suppose the husbandmen in ancient Egypt to have 
been, in like manner, limited in their possessory property 
(the square piece af ground which Srsostris allotted to each 
of them), which seems highly probable, and if that quantity 
corresponded with the allowance made in absolute propertyy 
i^y the same Sesost&js, to the military, which. I think- 
likely. 
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}abd flow^, iti the f(wm of rent or icevebue, frotti 
every quarter of the empire, into the royal tresi* 
sury ? — Hence eveiy possible rivalship^ or com-f 
petition, from landed property — the sole arid spe- 
i*ial source of power in every coiuitry ! — was moat 
eflfe^uaily prevented. That thi» has constantly 
been the establishment of India, appears to me to 
ht ascertained past all manner of doubt ; and that 
an establishment, produdive of similar effeds, ex- 
isted, and exists, in every other state of Asia, the 
history of the past, and the accounts of the present, 
situation of those countries^ seem most conapletely 
to confirm. 

Since the preceding sheets were sent to the 
press, through the channel of a friend I have re* 
ceived the following communications, on the state 
of landed property and revenue ia Mysore^ lately 
conquered from Tip?oa Sultan; which prove 
the existence there, in common with the rest of 
Hindostan, of the great Asiatic principles of finance 
already largely treated on, as vesting the absolute 
property of the soil in the spvereign 5 the heredi- 
tary possessory occupancy by conditional tenure 
in the peasantry, and evincing that the proprietary 
rental thence derived, must, as it does constitute, 
almost the only source of public revenue known, 
or to be depended on, every where in India, as 

likely, we find, from Herohotus, that it was about tnvrhe 
acres i and it agreea very nearly with thatof Uindottan* 

p well 
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well as all other parts of the eastern quarter of the 
world. 

Colonel Read> to whose exertions and zeal the 
Briti3h armies employed against the Mysorean, in 
the campaigns of 1792 and 1799, owed much 
of the necessary supplies of provision, had been^ 
from the former period, appointed superintendant 
of the collections, and administration of the newly- 
conquered districts of Baramehal and Salem, on 
the Coromandel side of the peninsula, notxmore 
as a, reward for his signal services, than on account 
of his experienced abilities and local knowledge. 
This gentleman found that the desmooks^ or ofBcial 
zemindars, who had preceded him in the subor- 
dinate financial management of the country, 
had been recently dismissed byTippoo; nor did 
be think himself authorized to reinstate them af- 
terwards, when, on the change of government, 
they applied to him to be restored to their former 
employments. In behalf of theEast IndiaCompany, 
therefore, he appears to have taken possession 
of the whole district, as a landed estate in abso- 
lute property, and entered into al^ the detail, 
perhaps more minutely, of proprietary manage- 
ment, than any individual land-holder in Britain 
would be competent to engage in, on a much 
smaller' scale of territorial demesne. 

In the first place, he ascertained, by an exadt 
survey, the square contents of the whole distrift ; 
its subdivisions in pergunnahs^ villages, and farms ; 

thea 
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then the extent df all the different soils, pro- 
ducing various articles of culture ; classed them, 
and valued the yearly crops ; which having dis* 
tributed, according to the established rates of di- 
vision, between the circar, or state, and the culti- 
vators, through the medium df the puUeks {moC'^ 
cudims, or chief ryots), after dedufting the ne- 
cessary charges, he thus regularly, in annual ro- 
tation during seven years, realized the public re- 
venue of government. 

The general statistical view, with the aversigc 
results of the financial operations, for one year, 
were — a distrift, in all its dimensitVns, of 6259 
square miles; from which dedufting 1262, the 
area of unproduftive hills, left 4997, ^^ about 
three million one hundred and ninety-five thou- 
sand acres of plain territory — composing twenty- 
five pergunnahs, in which were 4865 villages-— 
peopled by 612,871 Hindoo inhabitants (with the 
exception of a few Mahoitiedans), including 
85,227 shuders, or tenants of the government 
farms, and 1 7,3 14 in possession of lands alienated 
for charitable or religious purposes, or other pri- 
vate proprietary holdings, officially, by inheri- 
tance, or grant; and who together, under the 
denomination of comHeSj forming the class of 
husbandmen in the Decan^— by means of 51,198 
ploughs — 5 64, 730 head of cattle, besides 653,390 
sheep, and aided by 3207 reservoirs of water of 
various descriptions — ^kept in annual culture, of 
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the total befoje-mentioned plaia territory (afiet 
dedu<fting 1*405,593 acres capable of cultivation, 
but si^eced to iit fallow, in pastwe, or waste, 
with 6,64^9^8 acres n^ore, ever unprodiidive, as 
h^xng ,uodef uiele3s wood, covered with water, 
villages, &c.)j only i^j»5»o»5 acres arable, being 
little more than one-thicd of tbe whole superficies; 
— .aad which yielded of gross agricultural paro- 
duce, dbiefly in rice, and other graiiis, annually, 
to the value, at the average standard of the local 
markets, of pagodas 19,39,054, including therein 
only 57,425 pagodas, coUed^ed as sy^r, or variable 
iniposts, of tfee nature of duties, or taites. 

Of that tQt;al produce of the land in culture, 
aocoiiding to the eOablifihed rates c^ division be* 
tween the soveieagn and ryots, in different propor- 
tions, depending on the circumstances of the seal, 
the quality and quantity of yearly cxops, but esti- 
mated, on a medium, in the distrift in question, 
at rather^ more than on.e-third, under the denomi- 
nation of land-nent> as the stated dues of govern- 
ment, and iis agents, — pagodas 712,530, beii^at 
the rate nearly of 5s« per acre, reckoning the pa- 
goda equivalent to eight shillings sterling, were 
apprc^ated alxd paid through the putteles, and 
.principal farmers^ in behalf of themselves and 
the lower peasantry,' as the share and yearly reat- 
tai of the ciroir ;— *to be charged, however, with 
certain incumbrances a^nd expences, necessary tfi 
be deducted, in order tQ ascertain the net revenue- 
rent 
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rent received into the public treasury. Of these 
dieduftions, the annual value of the alienated por* 
tion of territory before-mentioned, and amount- 
ing to pagodas 130,235, is to be taken into the 
account ; and to that may be added, as thought 
fully adequate to every charge of management^ 
about twenty per cent., being rather more than 
the amount atflually incurred — 'thus leaving only 
a clear public income to the &tate, of little more^ 
than four lacks of pagodas^ as the net rental of 
the whole distri<S. 

What Colonel Read thus laboriously clfedled, 
or brought to light, in a small division of Myscnre^ 
hath been for ages accomplished, and iiecorded 
throughout Bengal, and all the other completely^ 
subdued provinces of the Mogtd empire in Hin*- 
dostan — the knowledge of which is asserted^ and 
believed to be still regularly and officially attains 
able. But if such derails surpassed in eiseculion 
the competency of the native admiiustrations of 
Mahomedans, forming generally, throughout the 
country, one-tenth of all the inhdjJtants govcrrt- 
ed, how infinitely beyond the capacity of a few 
hundred European servants of the East India 
Company must they be, in any view of 9 perma- 
nent system over the prodigious? extent of the Bri- 
tish territorial possessions and tribucary dominions 
in Asia ! 

Yet it does not follow^ that the gteaC constitu- 
tional principles of the lately e»sting ^oveit{iment 
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in India, founded on the experience of ages^ aQ4 
the invariable praftice of so many nations, are to 
be laid aside r sjubvcrted on slight inquiriesj^ 
imperfeft information, or vague undigested opir 
nions of any person or pejfsons, not formally, ox 
in faft vested with JegisUtive a.utliority under the 
supreme ruling power ; — piore especially, if such 
subversion has the effed of ajienating the sove- 
reign's just i?in4 necessary dues, — violating the &a- 
(Cred possessory rights pf the gre^t mass of the 
people who are cultivators, and transferring gra- 
tuitously to a few official land-holders, u^der the 
erroneous idea of their being hereditary proprie^ 
tor3 of their rejpeftive territorial jurisdiftions, the 
aftual property of the spjl^ jncluding not only 
what pays rent to government, but, what is of 
infinitely more consequence jthan (h^ thing thu^ 
transferred, as well as of greater extent, all the 
waste and unassessed pasture land.$ of the British 
dominions in India ; while, at the same time, it is 
avowed, that nine-tenths of the present rent be- 
long to the state, which therefor^ hath a larger 
interest, and more the means pf making such 
lands produ(Stive of revenue ; and that only the re- 
maining tenth proportion of it is to constitute 
the real estates of those land-holders called ze- 
mindars, hnf, whp are known to possess, exclu- 
sively, an immense extent of territory, fraudulently 
alienated, and are now, besides (if permitted by 
the British legislature), supposed to be vested \n 

the 
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tlie Fee-simple of a vast indefinite space of uncul- 
tivated, though, for the most part, arable, and 
highly valuable ground, without equal interest, 
means, capacity, or inclination as the sovereign, 
to make it more beneficial to-themselves and the 
state, or subservient to an extended population. 

It is, however, to be observed, that Colonel 
Read, who appears to have been a man of sin- 
gular aptitude and talents for financial employ- 
ment, resigned his charge of the Baramehal, &c. 
in the perfeft convidtion of the propriety and ex- 
pediency of a system of intermediate agency be- 
tween the sovereign and the ryot, to realize the 
annual revenue-rent of India, either in the man- 
ner instituted under the Mogul administration, 
by official zemindars, or through small proprie- 
tary occupants of estates, with extensive financial 
jurisdidtion i provided the lower classes of the 
peasantry can be sufficiently protefted against the 
avaricious, merciless disposition of the higher and 
middling orders of the natives, reared, and ever 
doomed to live under a despotic, though, gene- 
rally, bearing the charafter of a mild governnient, 
towards the subjeds here in question j and if, 
particularly, provision can be niade for the grj^- 
dual and efFeftiial improvement of waste lands. 
Jn all which the author most cordially concurs ; 
jind proceeds to remark further, on the same au- 
thority, th^t— 
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On the Malabar coast, in the distrid of Ca*- 
nara, acquired by the extirpation of Tjppoo, in 

 

1799, when Major Munro, said to be a very 
able financial disciple of Colonel Read's, was de- 
puted thither, for the colleftiqn of the revenue, he 
discovered that the peasantry were thi5 only real 
proprietors of the land ; no doubt, because their 
rights were found better ascertained and protefted 
tKere, than any where else that had fallexi under 
observation* And there are, moreover, two iet- 
ters, No. XL1X» in the Appendix to Colonel 
Beatson's account of the taking of Seringapatan), 
£:om Captain Macl:epd, who proves to be an* 
other worthy pupil of Colonel Read's, giring a^ 
statement of the reycmies of the wb^le of Tip- 
poo's xx)untry ; in which the language of truth 
and consistency seems to have been adopted;^ 
through the ^superior intelligence and good sense 
of that gentleman^ who styles the principal head 
of Mysorean revenue, neither tribiUey nor lax^ noy 
dufy i but what it really is, a larid-reMt. 
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PART IV. 



THE EMPIEB OF CHIHTA. 

m 

THE immense empire of China, forming the 
eastern boundary of Asia, and, seemingly, 
digoined from all other states and governments, 
except those which are immediately dependent 
upon itself, presents another striking example of 
an absolute monarchy continuing for as many 
thousand years as that empire is said to have ex- 
isted (and its duration has exceeded that of every 
other government upon earth), without the small- 
est abatement or diminution ofitspower. ['J This 
circumstance alone, in my opinion, amounts to a 
demonstration, that the absolute property of all 
the lands in China must be vested in the empe- 
ror, who, exclusively, draws their rents, or, what 
is the same thing, absorbs all their produce, be- 
yond what is necessary for the support of the cul- 

(*] . '< No potentate on earth possessei so unlimited a 
power as the sovereign of this numerous natiop, . All authg^ 
rity is vested in him, and in him alone." — " This absolute 
power in the head of the Chinese empire, appears to be as 
ancient as the einsMfe itaelf. It is one of the fundamental 
bws<^its €onstitutioo«"-^Abbe G&osit&'s Descr. of China, 
Fo}.ii. p* z^ _ • , 
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tivator, or husbandman. That this is the situa- 
tion of China, seems to be confirmed from the 
circumstances that are mentioned by the mission- 
aries who resided long in that country, and who 
had acquired a knowledge of the language, and 
given their attention to such investigations. For 
this information, it would be vain to consult the 
lyiore modern travels which have been recently 
published ; the authors of which, in a mere tran- 
sit through the country, could employ but one 
sense, to grs^tify themselves and amuse their read- 
ers ; and the pencil and graver are more essential 
than the pen, to their communications, by which 
the sight, rather than the understanding, is to he 
informed. The Abb^ Grosier's General De^ 
scription of China seems to be a judicious compila^ 
tion from the most autheiitic public^ions respedt- 
ing that country, lo which I shall have recourse 
for the fafts that may elucidate the state of lande4 
property and government there. 

According to this intelligent writer, th^re arc 
no nobility in China, except the Mandarins, 
who are solely of the en^peror's creation, deriving 
all their rank and power from the appointments 
which he confers; and this rank exists only during 
his pleasure, and never is hereditary. [•*] This, in 

VaA, 

[*"] ** The emperor alone has the disposal of all the offices 
of state: he appoints viceroys and governors, and changes 
anfl removes them at pleasure," — ^' The Mandarins, whether* 

of 
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faft, is the condition of all nobility under the 
Asiatic governments, without Hindostan may be 
deemed an exception, where, by the Hindoo con- 
stitution, ofEces being hereditary, that degree of 
tank which they confer, must continue in succes- 
sion from father to son. It is so, we are informed, 
without exception, in the Mahrattah state, which 
is an independent Hindoo government : and some 
of the original Hindoo appointments were also 
permitted to continue hereditary under the Mo- 
gul government of Hindostan ; but the rule was 
liable to infringement ; — such were the camngoe 
appointments, and possibly also those of the zr* 
min4avs. But all appointments under this go- 
of letters or of arms, compose exadlly what is called the no. 
hility : they- are not hereditary : the emperor alone confers 
or continues it." Ibid. p. 4, and 5.^ — The following passage 
shews the indiscriminate manner in which this nobility is 
created ; whose requisite qualifications are founded on their li. 
terary acquirements at the public schools, or seminaries of li. 
terature : ^^ We must not judge of Chinese peasants from those 
of Europe, especially in what relates to the lights acquired by 
education. Free schools are very numerous in every province 
of China ; and even some of the villages are not destitute of 
Ais advantage. The sons of the poor are there received as 
readily as thos^ of the rich : their duties and studies are the 
same ; the attention o^ the masters is equally divided between 
them : and from this obscure source talents often spring, which 
afterwards make a conspicuous figure on the grand stage of 
life. Nothing is more common in China, than to see the son 
pf a peasant^ governor of the province in which his father 
Jong toiledj in cultivating only a few acres." — Ibid. p. \ 23, ^ 

vernment. 
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vernment, which were conferred upon Mahonic-' 
dans, and constituted the only species of nobility 
they enjoyed, were entirely personal, terminating, 
at farthest, with the life of the incumbent. It was 
the same in Persia and Turkey. In Europe the 
case was totally different. A great proprietor of 
land there, derived a rank from his landed pro- 
perty, which was originally independent of the 
crown, and regarded as a species of nobility* 
This rank resulted from that degree of power 
which the property of land invariably confers ; 
and it passed with the land, in hereditary succes-. 
sion, from father to son. In the work to which 
this was intended to be an appendage, I have deno- 
minated this, natural nobility^ or the nobility of pro-- 
ferty^ to distinguish it from that which was den 
rived from the crown ; to which, in Europe, it 
was uniformly antecedent. The baronage of 
England was originally of this kind, and the de- 
gree of rank which it conferred, had a reference 
to the quantum of land which the proprietor pos- 
sessed : hence the distinction between great a^nd 
small barons; a different mode of summoning 
whom to parliament, by, apparently, a very ca- 
sual article in the Magna Charta of King John 
(seemingly without intention) occasioned the 
royal prerogative of creating barons, and changed 
altogether the nature of this cn'der of nobility ii> 
England. But in no Asiatic state <:<Mild the noh^i- 
iity of f roper ty^ or natural n9irlityy ^xist y because 
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in Asia there sxrete no great laadtpro^letors ; all 
lands being the pxopesty of the state, and the 
iaad^rciits formifig the reveni^ of the cixma. 
This circumstaace therefore^ namely^ the exclu- 
sion of every species of hereditary nobility from 
China, appears to me a strong corroborative pcoo^ 
that the property of tlie huod is there vested ia 
the crown. 

in China, the lands seem to have been brou^ 
into a higher degree: of cuhivation than in any 
othei: e^tensivi? govemiment in the world; the 
proportional poptiiation appears also to be great* 
€r-£'3 The increase of moveable property kept 



£'] '^ Father Auiax has bten at great pains to investigate 
tlu» pointj which hitherto has been examined with too little 
attention* It is evident from his calculations^ that China 
contains at present two hundred millions of inhabitants/* 
J>e«cr. of China, vol. i, p. 364, 5, — It appears that the tax- 
able inhabitants, who are the heads of faudiliesj are accurately 
ascertained in China,^ by regular oificial returns from the vil- 
lages, towns, cities, and provinces. They amounted to 
zS,; 1 6,48.8, by an authentic publication. The Chinese 
reckon every family, one with another, to consist of six 
maatist or individuals. Father Amiqt calculates them oyoly at 
five, whkh produces 142,582,440. He next reckons the nuja- 
ber of persons, civil and military, who are employed by go. 
vernment, with all their dependants and attendants, all of 
whom are exempted from taxation, and exceed the number 
of taxable inhabitants ; whom again he multiplies by five, as 
thef-are the head& of families, and he makes the result consi* 
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pace with agricultural improvement ; art and in^ 
dustry being every where unremittingly employed 
iipoii the simplest produ(ftions of Nature; the 
value of which, by inventing, fabricating, embel- 
lishing, and adorning, they multiply more than a 
thousandfold. " The internal commerce of Chi- 
na,'* observes the Abbe Grosier, " is immense; 
that of all Europe is by no means to be com- 
pared to ijt ; but," be adds, " on the other hand, 
its foreign trade is much inferior to that of any 
of the grand commercial powers of Europe."*— 
It would appear that China is not desirous of in^ 
creasing her foreign trade. The quick returns, 
and the double advantage, which internal com-* 
merce yields, are found to be much more benefi- 
cial and produftive. The praftical wisdom of 
China made this discovery, long before the philo- 
sophy of Europe could account for it. [**] In ab- 
staining 

derably to exceed 200,000,000. — See AbbeGROsiER's work, 
above quoted. — Sir George Staunton's account exceeds 
this, and may perhaps be nearer the truth. 

• Vol. ii. p. 595.— The first part of this assertion is im- 
probable. 

[*] The principle will be explained by the illustratioQ, 
Dr. Smith, in his Wealth of Nations , observes (vol. i. b. ii. 
ch. V. p. 448. q. e.), ** The capital which sends Scotch 
manufadlures to London, and brings back English com and 
manufaftures to Edinburgh, necessarily replaces, by every 
such operation, two British capitals, which had both been 
employed in the agriculture or manolaAures of Great Britain. 

The 
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staining firom the use of the precious metals, aai 
coin, for the purposes of commerce, the pra&ice 
of China seems also to differ from the theory and 
praiStice of Europe. ['] The current coin of Chi-* 
xia is made of copper* « Silver, indeed, is also used 
for the purchase of goods and commodities ; but 
it is rather in the state of bullion, than as coin ; 
being formed into than plates, for the convenience 
of cutting, and being valued entirely by the 
weight. £'J Gold does not seem to be used at all» 

either 

- The capital employed In purchasing foreign goods for home 
consumption^ when this purchase is made with the produce of 
domestic industry, replaces too, by every such operation, two 
distind capitals ; but one of them only is employed in Aup. 
porting domesnc industry/' — ** The returns of the home 
. trade generally come in before the end of the year, and sorne^ 
times three or four times in the year. The returns of the fi>- 
< reign trade of consumption, seldom come in before the end of 
the year, and sometimes not till after two or three years. A 
capital, therefore, employed in the home trade, will sometimes 
make twelve operations, or be sent out, and return twelve 
times, before a capital employed in the foreign trade of con^. 
sumption has made one. If the capitals are equal, therefore, 
the one will give four and twenty times more encouragement 
and support to the industry of the country than the other." 

{'] Upon this subjeA, the same enlightened author who is 
quoted in the preceding note^ has correded the mistaken no. 
tions which were so prevalent in Europe, upon the subjedi of 
money. See his excellent Inquiry on the Wealth of Nations, 
b. ii. ch. ii« 

[^] ^* A time was^ when China knew no other money than 
that formed of shells* The money at present consists only of 

two 
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ekher as a coin, or as a substitute for mohey* 
The symbol is not here mistaken, as it seems to^ 
be in Europe^ for the reality of wealth. No where 
does the wealth of mcwable prfupitiy abound so 
nlnch as in China> and yet money is no where so 
scaurce. . Thegovernment certainly does not con- 
sider this to be an evil : it rather seems to regaid 
it as a political advantage ; because China hat^ 
many mines, both of gold and silver, which are 
rigidly interdicted from being opened. [' j With^ 
out pretending to reason politically upon thb sub* 
jeft, we may attend to the efFeds which it seens 
to produce. Money in China bears a l^;al in* 
terest of thirty per cent, per annum ^ but com* 

twio kinds ; one of silver, the other of copper : the latter is of 
a round figure, and about niiie-tenth» of an inch dianseter* 
This piece of money has a small square hole in the middle, 
and is inscribed with two Chinese words on the one side, and 
two Tartar wcn-da on the other. With regard to the silver 
pieces,, they haye no proper figure ; their vakie is regulated 
by their weight only. The Chinese cast the silver into large 
and small plates, merely for the sake of commerce/^ Descr. 
of Chjna, vol. ii« p. Si» — The following note is added upon 
this subje£\ : '^ For want of small coin, a Chinese carries 
always with him, besides his scales and weights, a pair of 
scissars, with which, he cuts the silver money in pieces^ and 
either gives or receives such in buying goods." 

[t] << f he Chinese government does not think that gold 
or silver money can ever add to the richness of a state. China 
contains many mines of gold and silver, and even of precious 
•tones ; but they are not permitted to be opened. '^ — Ibid. 
p; 83. 

pound 



^ound interest, or the adding of the intcfest to 
the principal, is interdided by a particukr 
law^*"] The pnidice in China seems to be, to 
borrow by the mcMij rather than by the^^i^r ; the 
quick returns of internal comiher<f« establishing 
this custonii which a foreign trade would not ad- 
mit of. ^^ It is difficult to conjedure^'^ says the 
Abb6 GrosieR) *^ and still more to discover, the 
motives which induced the legislature to autho* 
rize so exorbitant an interest." — >^^ The most sa* 
tisfadory and radonal account that any of thtfm 
(the Chinese writers) hsve given, is^ that the 
great interest of money prevents those who Mie 
rich from puncbasiHg nmh laud. Territorial pos- 
sessions would tend only to embarass and inlpot* 
Verish them, since their produce would be muck 
inferior to that of their money/'*— This reason** 
ing seems to imply, that the policy of the state 
was to obviate the possible existence of greojt 
iand-proprietors ; whose property, a€ any ratef, 
would be subjed to the rent drawn by govern- 
ment. I YiTiYt not found d^ta to esitablish how 
the possessory property of land was regulated yk 

[^] '^ The rate (of intar^tt) aiudiOfiBfid tqr govms* 
meUt^ is no 1m» thaki thirty p^ir cent, tni the y oir it onlf 
itinar."-^^' But though the borrower, or debtor, should ne^ 
gle& to pay the interest of a month, or a year, or even that 
of several years, this omission can nevejr Income capital."-— 
Ibid. p. 92. 

• Ibid. 
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China; whether the tenures were only temporary, 
46 in Turkey, or if they were permanent and he- 
reditary, as in Hindostan. But it appears, I think, 
past all doubt, that the absolute property of land 
(as in every other Asiatic state) was here vested in 
the crown, or the government. 

The Abbe Grosier observes, that in China, 
" the ministry have an accurate and minute ac- 
count of all the lands in each distrift; of their dif- 
ferent degrees of fertility, and what is cultivated 
in them/* *-^— This, at once, explains the interest 
.which government has. in the produce of the 
lands ; which is exemplified in the account that 
is given of the finances. " Those who breed 
silk-worms," says the same author, " pay the 
taxes in silk, the husbandman in grain, and the 
gardener in fruits," &c. -f* — The word taxes^ must 
:here mean rent ; and the purport of the passage 
is, that the rent of the lands is partly paid in kind ; 
which is another natural 'consequence of the 
^arcity of money. " The indulgence granted to 
the subjed," continues our author, " by this 
mode of impasing taxes j is no ways detrimental to 
the sovereign." — " The commodities collected as 
/i7;r^i, are almost all consumed in those provinces 
in which they are levied. If any thing remains, 
it is sold for the behoof of the emperor, and the 
amount is deposited in the imperial treasury."— 

 Ibid. p. 114, j^, 
+ Ibid, p. 76, 

I sup- 
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1 suppose, therefore j that the officers of goverria 
hient must receive a portion of their salaries, or 
allowances^ in commodities. The subjedt is no 
further explained. — The taxes which are paid in 
money (it is observed), " arise principally from 
the customs, and from the sale of salt, which be- 
longs entirely to the emperor 5 from the duties 
paid by ships, on entering any of the ports ; and 
from other imposts, on various branches of ma- 
nufaAure. These excepted," says the Abbe 
G ROSIER, *' the trader scarcely contributes any 
thing towards the exigencies of the state ^ and 
the mechanic nothing at all. The weight of the 
permanent and personal taxes falls entirely on the 
husbandman. This burden is regulated in pro- 
portion to the extent of his lands ^ and to their ferti* 
iity. The greatest precautions have been taken^ 
that he may not be overcharged in the imposing, 
nor harassed in the levying, of the tnxesT [*] — 1 
hope the reader will perceive, that it is absolutely 
necessary, in this place, to substitute the word 
rent for the word taxes^ in order .to make the Abb6 
Grosier*s account consistent. In another part 
of his work, he says : " The husbandman in Chi- 
na enjoys many and zreat privileges, while the mer^ 

[']. In another part of this work, where the aathor is as- 
signing causes for the extraordinary and increasing popula- 
tion of China, one is thus expressed : " The fixed state of 
taxesy fwifich being aliuayi laid upon landsy never fall but in- 
diredlly upon the trader and mechanic. "-^bid. p# 390« 

cxji chant 
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chant and mechanic are much less esteemed/'*-— 
How does this tally with what is said above ? 
Are wc to suppose that the weight of the perma-' 
nent and personal taxes (from which the trader and 
mechanic arc exempted) form the the circumstance 
that constitutes those boasted privileges ? — Surely 
this cannot be ! — But if those special and peculiar 
payments^ altogether, only constitute an adequate 
remuneration for the lands which they hold from 
the crown^^and cultivate and labour for their own 
emolument suid advantage^ there is no longer any 
tn3r5tery in the demands that are made upoa 
them- [^\ They are understood to have full va* 
lue for all that they pay, which, when combined, 

but compose the rent that is due to the monarchy 

» 

or the state; and those payments, which the Eu- 
ropean pen misrepresents, under the name of 
taxes J become perfedly reconcileable to, and con^ 
sistent with/ the favour and the partiality that is 
uniformly shewn by government to the farmer 
and the husbandman. " The registering of 
knds," observes the Abb^ Grosier, " sooften^ 
and to no purpose, projefted in France, has been 
long praftised in this empire, notwithstanding it*^ 
prodigious extent/* -f* — In France, the lands are 
private property; in China, they are the property 

* Ibid- p. i2d. 

p] Which the Abbe Gitosifitt expressly says, are pro- 
portioned to the extent ^xA fertility of thcif landsw 
+ Ibid. p. 7S/ 

of 
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of thje jtajtc, and the rents form the revenues of 
the govemoaent : hence the necessity for registra- 
tion. 

There is considerable difficulty in ascertaining, 
from the Abhe Grosier's work, what proportion 
the rent of the lands in China, payable to the 
crown, bears to l:heir general produce. The only 
passage that seems to have any reference to this 
subjedt, is his exordium to the article finances^ 
where he says : " The first idea of a work, enti- 
tled. La Dixnie Royal, or Royal Tythe, Which is 
attributed to the Marshal De Vauban, appears 
to haye been taken from a praftice which had 
long prevailed in phina." * — This is very vaguely 
expressed; but it seems to imply, that the crown- 
rent in China was a tenth part of the produce ; 
which, if nothing else were paid, might with pro- 
priety be styled only a quit-rent. We find, how? 
ever, that tliere were other special taxes exaded 
from the husbandman, which, doubtless, ifiade 
^p his full rent. I allude to the assertion, that 
** the weight of the permanent and personal taxes 
falls entirely on the husbandman, in proportion to the 
extent of his lands, and their fertility, ^^ — ^A passagie 
fro^i the Ayeetf, Jkberry, respeding Persia, may 
contribute to elucidate this subje6l : " In former 
times," says that work, " the Monarchs of Hin^ 
dostan exadled the sixth of the produce of the 
lands J in the Turkish empire, the husbandman 
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paid the fifth ; in Turan, the sixth ; in Iran, the 
tertth : but, at the same time, there was levied a 
general poll-taXy which was called kheraj.*^ — The 
resemblance so far holds, that the personal tax in 
China is a poll-taXj of an arbitrary nature 5 at 
least, it was unequally levied on the different 
classes of subjefts. [*] — ** But Cobad, king of 

Persia,*' 

[*] There is published a translation of two accounts of 
China, written by two Arabian travellers^ who visited that 
country as merchant?, so far back as the year 1351. The 
following is a quotation from that work : '* They have no im^ 
post upon their land, but are subjeft only to a poll-tax^ which 
is fevied upon men only, and that according to their condition 
and capacity." — ^* When any dearth makes necessaries very 
dear, then does the king open his stor^-housesy and Siell all sorts 
of provisions, much cheaper than they are to be had |it market.; 
and hence no dearth is of any long continuance among the 
Chinese." P. 24. — This last circumstance seems to correA 
the mistake in the first assertion ; since the contents of these 
royal store^houses must have been the rents in kind which were 
received for the lands ; byt those merchants probably consi. 
^ered npthing as ^revenue, but what was paid in money. The 
same account adds : " The sums that are gathered from the 
capitation-tax are laid up in the public treasury ; and I be- 
lieve that, from this tax, fifty thousand dinars are every day 
paid into the treasury of Canfu alone, although this city be - 
none of the largest in China.** — ** The emperor also reserves 
to himself the revenues which aris^ from the salt mines, an4 
frpm 9 certain herb which they drink with hot water, and pf 
which great quantities are sold in all the cities, to the amount 
pf great sums. They call it sah*^ and it is a shruh saore 
bushy llhan the pomegranate- tree, and of a more taking smell ; 
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Tarsia," continues the Ayeen Akherry^ " disap-^ 
proved of this arbitrary mode, and intended to 
have made a measurement of all the arable lands 
in his empire, for the purpose of ascertaining an 
equitable fixed revenue." — His death intervening, 
the plan which he projefted was carried into exe- 
cution by his son Noorsheervan^ who de- 
termined, after making necessary regulations, 
that one third part should be the proportion of 
revenue. Now, as by this regulation, the relief 
of the husbandman was proposed, it would ap- 
pear, that although the nominal rent was but 
one-tenth of the produce, he had aftually paid 
more than what was equivalent to a third. Again, 
♦^ Latterly,'* says the Ayeen Akberry^ *^ in Iran and 
Turan, government has taken one-tenth of the 
produce of the soil ; but, at the same time, the 
husbandman is loaded with a number of Other 
taxes, which, altogether, exceed half the producer^ 
— So that, if the rent in kind immediately ex- 
afted from the farmer in China, be only a tenth 
part of the produce, his other special payments to 

but it has a kind of bitterness with it. Whatever sums are 
lodged in the treasury^ arise from the poll-tax, and the duties 
upon salt, and upon this leaf." P. 25. — In the remarks made 
upon these accounts by the editor, or translator^ it is observed, 
** that the salt is still taxed, but tea is clear ;" — ^which seems 
to mean, that no money. revenue is now exadted upon tea. 
Undoubtedly the lands which produce that plant, pay the 
psual rent to government. 
 Vol, i. part III. p. 347, 8. 

0^4 govern- 
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govamment will be found to amount to ^ full 
jind adequate rent for his Jands. ["] 

The Chinese ides^ of an adequate rent, when 
personal ta3^e6 were not exaded, may be ascer-- 
jfainiKi from an account that is given, by the 
Abb^ Qrosi^r, of a conquest made by one of 
their gencrds, in the year 1759, over the adjoin- 
ing country qf the J^uib^s^ which was extended 
io Jittle Bimkariay and some other petty states. 
Inhabited by Mahomedans j of whose situation 
and country the genera^ writes in the foUowii\g 
terms tq the cniperoF : " I beg your maj^ty to 
Jiave compassion on these people, who> by the 
jnisfortunes of the present time, are become jus( 
febjefts of pity. Th^ soil of this country is far 
from beij^g rich j in good years it produces severe 
^r eight returns 5 in comRion ye^rs, only fives an4 

[**} Jt 'vi'ould Appear, that a similar change to what took 
place in Pertfia, bad a6lually taken place in China, from the 
ibllowinl; pas8iige in the Abbe Grosibr-s work: ''These 
difficulties^ added to those resulting froin the great number of 
exemptions, poor itinerant tradesmen, people employed on the 
rivers, &c, at length induced the Emperor Yong-Tc hi no 
to abolish the jiMtJHg, and to substitute in its rQom the Ay- 
^wg ; that is to say, to change the capitation into, a land-tax^ 
in order that the revenues of the state might be more ick^ 
and certain, and that the colleftion of them might be made 
li^ith greater exadness, and in a manner ]es9 burdensome to th^ 
people," Vo}. i, p. 383, 4, — This appears to be the saiWQ 
transadlion with that stated in the J^an Akkerry, hul 
f:lothed in Eurppean Ungaage, and I4en^4.wi^^ E^roip^^V^ 
ideas, 

in 
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ia bad years, three at mo^. I have lett out th<$ ' 

lands of the rebels to be cultivatedf on condition 

» 

that i>alf of the profits arisin^^ from them shaH H 
given to ymr majesty'^ f "] — Half the profits is con- 
siderably less than haJf the pro^uce^ because the 
cxpence of labour and seed are dedu&ed. 1 there-* 
fore conclude, th^t the payments made by the 
}>usbandman to government, in China, including 

p] Of the previous situation of those people, the general 
tvrites : *' I have found, that whenKALDAN Tsb-Jling reign- 
ed over these Mahomedans, the tribute which the people of 
Hashar were obliged to p^y him, amounted to 6700 tenke " 
(the tenke about six shillings value} : *^ that this prince re* 
ceived also, by way of tribute, for the territories dependent on 
this city,, 40,898 pathma** (the pathma equal to forty. five of 
our theouy or bushels) '** of grain, 1463 tcharack " (each equal 
to ten Chinese pounds) ''of cotton, and ^6^ tcharack of saf- 
fron/' — I think diere can be little doubt that this was land^ 
rent p^id in kind. Of the Eleuthes, the same letter states : 
*^ Besides the usual taxes which the Eleuthes pay in common 
with others, every ten families among them are obliged to 
give ten ounces of gold; those who have gardens, or vine- 
yards, are obliged to give dried raisins,. &c. Their tax is a 
thousand pounds for every seven gardens, or vineyards." 
Vol. i. p. 187, 8. — ^This is surely rent, and apparently high. 
The letter concludes with advising the emperor to coin new 
jnoney for the conquered provinces ; and aidds : "By these 
precautions, good order will be established ; trade will be no 
longer interrupted ; and the Mahomedans will not be sensible 
that they have changed their master, but by the advantage 
which will arise to them from living hereafter under your 
laws." Dated from the camp before Hashar, the 2 2d of the 
yth moon (ijtb Septwx^f, i7i9J» 

personal 
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personal taxes, which, as far as they are special, 
may be reckoned rent, will, altogether, amount 
to about a thirJ part of the produce of his land ; 
the ostensible rent being paid in kind, and the 
personal taxes in money ; making partly a money* 
rent J and partly a rent in kind-y which circumstance 
is probably a reason for still continuing the capi" 
tation-tax. 

The empire of China is divided into fifteen 
provinces. The Abbe Grosier, in his descrip- 
tion of the province of Pe-tchelliy which contains 
Pekiuy the present capital of the empire, and the 
general residence of the emperor*s court, enume- 
rates the different articles which constitute the 
revenue, in the following w6rds : " Pe^tcbelli pays 
an annual tribute to the emperor, which, accord-^ 
ing to Father Martini, consists of 601,153 
bags of rice, wheat, and millet, 244 pounds of 
linseed, 45,135 of spun silk, 13,748 of cotton,^ 
8,737,248 trusses of straw, for the horses belong- 
ing to the court, 180,870 measures of salt, each 
containing 124 pounds." *— As the salt is said to 
belong to government, this must be all the salt 
the province produces. The Abbe Grosier 
adds : " We shall see in the sequel, that this tri- 
bute is proportionably much inferior to that paid 
by other provinces." — He does not, however, 
§tate the particulars composing the revenue of any 

* VqI, i, p. 4, and f^. 

of 
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of the other provinces, but, in general, their csti* 
mated amount. He reckons the province of 
Kiang-nan, which, he says, is one of the most 
fertile, commercial, and richest in China, to 
bring every year into the emperor^s treasury thirty* 
two millions of taels, each equal in value to an 
ounce of silver, or about six shillings sterling, 
making the enormous sum of nine millions and 
six hundred thousand pounds. Nan-king^ formerly 
deemed the metropolis of the empire, is the capi* 
tal of this province. The island of Tsong-ming 
is an appendage to it, where salt is made " in 
such abundance, that the island can supply most 
of the neighbouring countries." ["] — This cir- 
cumstance seems to account for the great amount 
pf the revenue. 1 shall only advert to such of 
the provinces as attradl attention, in the view that 
I am taking of China. The province of Kiang-si 
is remarkable for the porcelain manufacture, 
which is ** the finest, and the most valuable in 
the empire."* — King-te-ching, called a village, 

[^] '^ This salt is extrafted from a kind of grey earth, 
which is found dispersed, by acres, in diflTerent cantons, 
especially in the north." — The island Tsong-ming was for- 
merly a sandy desert^ to which criminals were banished ; it 
was afterwards highly cultivated. '* Some parts of it pro- 
duce wheat, rice, barley, cotton ; citrons, and several other 
fruits." — " In this island there is only one city, of the third 
plass ; but villages are so numerous, that they seem to touch 
pne another, and to forzQ on^ continued city."-r-Ibid, p«44* 

• Ibid. p. 46, 

ia 
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in this province, contains about iive hiindreci 
furnaces for this manufadure, and .an immense 
population. Tche-Kiaug is the province most xe^ 
markable for the produce of silk. Of the city 
Hou-tcheou-fou, the Abbe says, " the quantity 
of silk manufactured here, is almost incredible. 
To give some idea of it, we shall only say^ that 
the tribute paid by a city under its jurisdidion^ 
named Te-tsingbieny amounts to more than five 
hundred thousand tacl, or ounces, of silver."* — • 
The province of Chang-tong produces a great re- 
venue to government, from the river Yeen^ called 
the great imperial canal, passing through it. All 
barks from the south, bound to Pekirty make use 
of it : " They transport such quantities of mer» 
chandize, and provisions of every kind, that the 
duties colleded on this canal alone amount^ every 
year, to more than four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds sterling." -f — Quang-si seems to be the 
only province where gold and silver mines are 
permitted to be wrought. The inhabitants gave 
in a plan to the emperor for working them, andi 
petitioned that they might be permitted to carry 
it into execution. The emperor referred the 
petition to the sovereign tribunal, who, " after 
mature deliberation, approved of the plan ; but 
insisted.that, according to what had been pradised 
formerly, upon a like occasion, forty per. iqent^ 

 Ibid. p. 67. 

+ Ibid, p. 79t 

should 
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should be given to the emperor, and five per cent. 
to the officers and soldiers who presided over the 
work." * — The small province of Koei-icheou lies 
almost in*the centre of the empire, and is very 
mountainous. The Abbe observes, that ^* the 
people who inhabit it are mountaineers, accus* 
tomed to independence, and who seem to form a 
separate nation : they are no less ferocious than 
the savage animals among which they live," — 
** A great quantity of land might be found in this 
province, which would yield a considerable pro- 
duce, were it improved by culture ; but the terror 
struck into the Chinese by these mountaineers, 
keeps them in the neighbourhood of their for- 
tresses.'* ^ — To this may be added, what the Abhh 
Gr OSIER esteems the general amount of the 
whole revienues, which, be says, is " more than 
a thousand millions of French money, or about 
forty-one millions sterling." % — To these particu- 
lars I shall add the following arrangement and 
enumeration of the cities, towns, and fortifi- 
cationS) contained in the empire ; which, if ac- 
curate, is certainly curious ^ and it has the merit 
of being concise. 

** There are reckoned to be 4402 walled cities, 
which are divided into two classes, the civil and 
military. The civil class contains 2045 j and that 

• Ibid. p. 112. 

+ Ibid. p. 116, 118. 

J Vol. ii. p. 79. 
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6( the military 1357* The civil class is agaiii'dU 
vided into three other classes : 1 75 of the ^rsf 
class, which the Chinese call fou; 270 of the 
secandy which are called uheou -, and 160 of the 
ibirdy which are distinguished by the name of 
bien^ The military cities are divided into seven 
classes. There are reckoned to be 629 of the 
firsfy 560 of the secondy 31 1 of the third y 300 of 
the four thy 150 of the Jifthy 100 of the sixths 
and 300 of the seventh* Soldiers are quartered in 
some of these cities^ and a certain quantity of land 
ms signed them in the neighbourhoody for their support ^ 
— This circumstance seems to confirm the em- 
peror's proprietary right to the lands. " The 
frontiers and sea-coasts," continues the Abbe 
Grosier, "are defended by 439 castles, which 
are well fortified, and kept in good order : there 
are also, along the same coasts, 2920 towns, many 
of which are equal in extent and population to 
several of the walled cities," &c. * 

China has been twice conquered by the Tar- 
tars. First, in the thirteenth century, by an ar- 
my of the great Gingis-Khan ;[**] whose suc- 
cessors 

 Ibid. vol. i. p. 119, 120. 

[p] He failed in the first attempt, which was made by 
himself, A. D. 12 10, having been rather worsted in a battle 
which he fought with the Emperor ALtouNKHAN, who pre- 
vailed upon him to retire, by giving him his daughter m 
marriage. The invasion was repeated in the year 12 13^ and 

Pekia 
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cessors continued to hold the government of th6 
northern division of China, called Cathay, until 
the year 1368, when they and the whole of the 
Tartars were completely expelled from the empire* 
' The fugitives divided, and took different routes j 
one part of them proceeding westward, to rejoin 
the Mogul Tartars, to whom they had originally 
belonged, and with whom they soon resumed 
their ancient habits. But the other division of 
them, proceeding eastward, occupied a trad of 
country along the coast between China and the 
river Saugbalieuy which they found almost an un- 
inhabited desert. They established here the same 
customs to which they had been used in China, 
and formed a new nation, differing totally from 
the other Tartars, in language, government, reli- 
gion, and customs, under the name of the Man- 
chew Tartars. The following account is given of 
them by the Abbe Grosier : " The Tartars who 
retired hither, after their expulsion from China, 
in 1368, immediately began to build cities, 
towns, and villages, and to cultivate the earth, 
after the manner of the Chinese, among whom 
they had lived : hence the greater part of them 
have remained fixed, and are much more civilized 

Fekin taken, though Gingis-khan was not himself present } 
and the rest of China, or Cathay, was subdued in the coarse 
of two ^ears, by one of his generals, whilst he was prosecuting 
other contjuests, 

than 
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tlian the rest of the Mogul natioh/**-^! mtist 
here remind the reader, of the uniformity that has 
been observed among all pastoral tribes in all 
countries, and in all ages* Whilst they held 
their lands in common, and had their ideas of 
property confined to their herds and their cattle, 
centuries^ and even thousands of years^ rolled 
over their heads, without producing the smallest 
change upon their natural charader, their dispo^ 
sitions, or their capacities ; but no sooner does 
the individual begin to labour for himself, to till 
his own field, and amass his little stock, than the 
change produced upon the state of property, im- 
proves the man, and meliorates the people. How 
striking is the present instance, among a race of 
men upon whom time alone never yet had made 
any alteration ! [*^ j 

• Ibid. 

[^] The following is the Abbe Grosiibr's accbcint of thif 
western Chinese Tar tars: '^ These Tartars have neither towns. 
Tillages, nor houses : they form themselves only into wan- 
dering hordes, and live under plain tents, which they trans- 
jx)rt from one place to another, according as the temperature 
of the different seasons, or the wants of the flock, require. 
They pass the summer oh the banks of their river, and the 
winter at the bottom of some mountain," &c. VoLi. p. i66, 
— This agrees nearly with Sir W. Jones's account of the Us- 
keck Tartars 5 it agrees with Mr. Volney's accotmt of the 
wandering Arabs; it agrees with Hbrobotvs's tfccoant (^ 
the ancient Scythians « 

la 



In the fcourse of four centuries, the Manchew Tar-' 
(ah spread themselves in tribes over an immense 
Iraft of country, extending from the limits of the 
Chinese empire to the precindts of Russian Tarta- 
ty, under the special government of their respeftive 
khans, or chiefs : and, as they separated from the 
first settlers^ they assumed different shades of ci- 
vilization, which, in all instances, corresponded 
to the statQ of property among them ; some of 
them reverting back to their ancient state of pas-^ 
toral society. The circumstances which are stated 
by the Abb6 Grosier^ can have no reference to 
this explanation ; but they seem to confirm ifi 
He divides Manchew Tartary into thtce grand 
diepartments; of which th^ firstjC^tUed Cbin-yangi 
lies next to China : it is mauntainous^ and abounds 
in metals and woods. ** The land in general,'* 
says he, "is fertile j and produces wheat, millet^ 
liguminous plantSi ^nd cotton; Immense herds 
of oxen arc seen feeding in the valleys,** &c.— • 
Kirin is the second department. It is thinly in- 
habited, having only two or three ill-built cities. 
The valuable plant ginzing grows in this country. 
It is divided into the provinces of Kirin j Pehuniy 
and Ningauta. This last is famous, " as the cradlp 
of the present imperial family in China." — ^The 
•Tartars of Yupi-tase, he observes, are " stupid and 
.clownish) and without the least tincture of letters, 
and even without any religious worship. Tbey 
sow neither wheats nor rue^ nor, any things but a little 

R tobacco 
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tobacco in some of the fields surrounding tfieit 
Villages." — The river Ousuri supplies them with 
iioufishment t ** Of one part of their fish they 
^ake oil ; another supplies them with daily food ; 
ind a third, which they dry in the sun, is re« 
served for winter." * — Two distrifts to the north- 
ward, are inhabited by native Tartars: *^ The 
T^mries^ who appear to be the oldest, inhabitants 
Df (he country, are t^l, strong of body, and ac« 
customed to labour : they build themselves housesi 
IQW corn, and cultivate their lands ^ although 

• 

th^ have alurays been surrounded by Tartars, 
who live under teati, and are entirely ignorant of 
i^culture."*^'— There is another tribe, called the 
Solon Tartars, who^ the Abb^ says, ** are still 
more robust, braver, and of greater ingenuity. 
They »e almost all hutuers,: their women mount 
on horseback, handle the bow and the javelin, 
and follow in the chase, stags, and other wild ani« 
mals. It is generally at the beginning of Odober, 
that these Tartars depart to hunt sables^ clad in a 
short dose garment of wolf's skin. They cover 
their heads with a cap made of the same, and carry 
their bows suspended at their backs. Tbey take 
4fA>9g Tvitb them several horses^ haded with sacks (^ 
mlietj and their long cloaks, made of fox's and 
tyger's skins, which they wrap round them, to de- 
fend themselves firom the cold, especially during 

' • Ibid. p» 1*9, 130. 
f Ibid. p. 13;. 

the 
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the night. Their dogs ^rc trained to this kind of 
hunting : they are accustomed to climb the steep- 
est rocks, and know all the stratagems of the sa- 
bles!^ * — It is essential to observe of thi$ ingeni- 
ous people, that they are not hunters for the sak« 
of food, but for merchandize, or gain. The sahle, 
whose yalue is his fur, appears to be the peculis(r 
objeft of their search ; and although they hunt in 
common, as the jmode which is probably found 
most successful, it is presumable that private 
property exists among them; which is always tl*e 
surest spur to industry and knowledge. . We see, 
by their carrying millet along with them, that they 
are in an agricultural state of society ; and by no 
means in what is called the hunter state ; when 
men, like animals of prey , depend upon the game 
which they kill, for their sustenance. 

Of all those different Manehew Tartars^ the 
tribe of Mngotita became most eminent for mili- 
tary reputation ; and it seems tp have acquired 
an ascendancy over the others, even previous to 
the invasion of China. In the course of the se- 
venteenth century, the r^bel Li^gong-tse usurp- 
ing the government of China, and occasioning 
the death of the emperor, and the most of his fa- 
iliily, the Chinese nation resisted his yoke, and 
applied to Tsongate, the khan o( Nif^autaj and 
the leading chief, or sovereign, of the Manehew 
Tartars, to assist them against the usurper 3 and 

• Ibid. p. 135, $• 
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they opened their gate 'to admit him and hk 
army within the famous Chinese wail. ['] * In a 
similar manner did the English nation invite the 
Saxon princes, Hingist and Horsa, to defend 
them from the Pids and the Scots. In both cases, 
the foreign aid answered the purpose for which it 
was called* In England, the Fids and the Scots 
were beat back^ in China, the usurper was con- 
quered, and expelled. But the same circumstance 
seem^ also, in both cases, to have suggested the 
same refledtipn > that a people who could not de- 
fend themselves, were formed to be conquered. 
The task was arduous to the Saxons ^ but not so 
in the Asiatic government, where the conqueror 
had but to assume the reins, supported by hfs 
warlike Tartars, and quietly to exercise the func- 
tions of the emperor of China ! This revolution 

['] This circamstance seems to be misrepresented by some 

writers. Mr. Guthrie, in his Geographical Grammar, 

says : *^ Their celebrated wall proved but a feeble barrier 

against the arms of those famous Tartars ;" conveying the 

idea of its having been forced ; which appears not to have 

been the ca«c« The Abbe Gkosiex. says, "that the Tartars^ 

did not force their way through the Chinese wall : they were 

* invited, at the intercession of China, to drive from the throne 

^the usurper Li*cong-tse ; who was conquered and expelled, 

' and never again appeared: but the viftorious Tartar assumed 

-liis place." Vol. ii. p. « 2. -—When Gmcrs.KHAN's army 

.entered China, it was also by one of the gates, which was 

treacherously opened by the khan who bad the charge of \u 

i)ee Hist, of Gingis-khan, 

^^ added 
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«dded. the whole of Manchew Tartary to the 
Chinese empire, and subjedted all that country to 
the rules of Asiatic government. According to 
the Abb^ Ghosier, the change was «rather fa^ 
Yourable to China, as it brought more vigour 
into the administration; and the Tartar prince 
had the wisdom to carry into complete efFeA the 
genius and spirit of the Chinese constitution. [*] 

The conquest of China by the Tartars, some- 
what resembled the conquest of Hindostan by the 
Moguls. But the modification of the constitution 
in the former government, differs considerably 
from that in the latter* In both, the military 
establishment was under the imniediate command 
of officers appointed from the conquering nation ; 
but, in Hindostan, those officers held a rank ancl 
authority, which was, in general, much superior 
to the appointments conferred upon the native 
]H[indoos \ whpreas, in China, the literary Man- 
darins, who hold all the great civil appotnt'- 
ments, are native Chinese 5 and they possess a 

* ['] The following axe the Abb6 Grosier's observations 
lipon this subject : '^ The new masters of China made no 
change in the gpvernment : they adopted the ancient form, 
and it still subsists. The Tartar conquerors submitted to 
^e laws and customs of the conquered nation : they were 
contented with reforming certain destm^ive abuses which 
had ipsensibly crept in, and which a wise government can 
neither tolerate nor permit. In a word, China appears to 
have gained much by a revolution,* which seemed likely to 
p(;^asionits ruin.*' — Ibid. p» 1^7, 8, 
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rank uid authority which arc uniformly and uhi.- 

versally superior to what the military Mandarins, 

who are, generally, Tartars, enjoy. ['] This er- 

traordinvy power vested i|i them, is regulated 

s^nd coDtroled by a peculiar censorial system of 

check and inspe^ion, which ensures fidelity and 

attention in the discharge of their duty, and ef- 

feAuaUy preserves the revenues from sufiering 

infringement or defalcation, in passing through 

their official management, [""j 

Socn? 

[*] ** The honours so lavishly bestowed upon the M^andtt^ 
tint of Utters J do not prevent the Tartars who inhabit China 
from preferring the profession of arms : diey seem formed by 
Nature for a military life/' Ibid. p. 24. — '' The principal 
military offices are held by Tartars.'* Ibid. p. 140. — " A 
Mandarin of arms is far from enjoying the same consideration 
as a Mandarin of Utters.** Ibid. p. 7. — '* The homage which 
the people pay to every Mandarin (of letters) is almost equal 
to that paid to the eaperor himself." Ibid. p. 10. — " They 
(the Mandarins of arms) are never indulged with the small- 
est share in the govermi^nt of the state." — Ibid. 

\f\ " Every supreme tribunal has its censor. This is an 
officer merely passive, who decides upon nothing, but ^eeps a 
watchful eye over all."— ^" They are never removed from 
their places, but in order to be promoted ; and, as they hold 
them for life, this security gives them courage to speak out, 
when they observe.any impropriety or abuse." Ibid. p. 50. 
— ^' The censors form also a tribunal, which has the inspedlion 
of the whole empire." Ibid. p. 31. — "The authority of 
every inspe^or sent into any of the provinces, is confirmed 
also by the seal of the emperor. The duty of these deputies, 
is to examine into the conduA of governors, magistrates, and 

private 
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Some remarks £rom tke Abb^ Grosier's ac-* 
count of the states tributary to China, will servQ 
«tso to shew, that the principal revenue derived 
from them was, in like manner, drawn from the 

« . ■» < • 

private individuals. Does anjr of them think it his duty |o 
fiummon the viceroy before his tribunal! this great man, with 
all his importance j is obliged to attend* Has a superior be- 
haved ill to an infetior magistrate, the former becomes the 
prisoner of the inspeftor, tmti} he haseleared hixx^Iffifom 
^very imputation,'* &c. p. 150, i,f— "The viceroy of a pK«« 
irince is always a Mandarin of the firp^t cla&s, i|n4 possesses, jb 
his 4istri^, a power ali|)0st unlimited.^ '««-<< lie is l^ t^^ 
ceiver.general of all the taxes colk^led in the province in- 
trusted to his care ; and it is he who transmits them to thQ 
capital, after having reserved what he judges necessary for 
the urgent wapts of the province.*' P» 133, 4««**£y3ery 
three years, the viceroy reports concenu^g the condoiQ md 
behayiour of the Mandarins under him. This roporf 4<^tcmi^ufa 
their fate ; according to its contents, they ar^ either cont}^ 
nued or disgraced." — <^The inspedors of the province report, 
respeding his conduA, in the same manner/' Ibid.—'' Al^ 
Mandarins, wh^dier Taftars pr Chinese, of arm^ or of ieturs, 
are obliged, ^y^tj three years, to give in writing an exa^ 
account of the faults they have compoittod in dischaiyipg Ae 
duties of their office." P^ l37«-*-'^.Every Mfmdarin wbp hjPi 
discharged the duties of his ofSce wi^ abilityi^ zeal, and fide- 
lity, is rewarded ; but if he has been guilty of any a^io^ 
tending to oppress the people, pr to occasion a fa^une or scar« 
city among the lower classes, his punishment Is not confine4 
to dismission ; he is impea^:hed, and tried before tha tribmwl 
of crimes." P, 13S. — Such are the checks which over.awe 
the condu^ of the cUvil q|^ literary Mandisrini^, whose offida^ 
Existence, ^nd consequent rank, is ^oatinu^d o\ ai\n^hi^te4, at 
th^ will of the emperor. 
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rent of the lands. Of the states, or trib^, on 

• the side of Tartary, which the Chinese general 
subdued in his expedition, in the year 1759, 

• some observations have. already been made^* The 
Lolos are said to have been formerly independent; 
but their chiefs " submitted, on condition of en- 
joying for ever all the honours of Chinese Man- 
darins. The emperor stipulated that . they should 
, be dependent on the, governors of the province, 

in civil affairs, in the same manner as Chinese 

Mandarins of equal rank : that, besides, they should 

receive from him the iirvestitureof all the land. ^*— It 

is added, that " the princes of the Lolos are ab- 

, solute masters of their subjeds,'* fec-f — ^The 

' Sifans, who inhabit a mountainous trad, were 

imperfeftly subdued. Of the island of Tai-ouarty 

ot Formosa J which is called a tributary st2ite, the 

' following ren^arks are made : " The natiyes of 

' Formosa pay in grain^^ the tribute imposed on them 

by the Chinese. To regulate every thing that 

* concerns the laying on and coUeding of this m- 
post, government has established a Chinese in every 
•village, who is obliged to learn the language, and 

ad as interpreter tp the Mand^rips, These in- 

* terpreters are cruel extortioners to the miserable 
.ppople, whom they ought rather to proted : they 

vri^re such uflsatiable leeches, that they. can scarcely 



*  See pages-231, 253, 
- + Vol, i. Pi 207, 
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ever be satisfied." * — From this account it wouid 
appear, that the emperor of China had assumed 
the absolute property of the lands in Formosa, in 
the same manner that he po^sessec^ them in China, 
^nd drew their rents ; which was not therefore a 
tributary state, but under his immediate gov^rn- 
ment. What is called the tribme^ was in faft the 
rent of the lands, levied in kind by the interposi-- 
tion of these interpreters, through whose admi- 
nistration the inhabitants ©f that conquered coun- 
try became liable to cruel impositions; because a 
very rigorous system of control is absolutely ne- 
cessary to prevent abuses in the coUedtion of the 
crown-rents from the cultiyatprs of the soil, who 
can only be protected by the utmost vigilance of 
government. Hence the wisdom of the system 
which is pursued in China, as well as of that: of 
Hindostan; dnd, I cannot resist adding, xkiz folly 
of those who would subvert it ! Xhe peninsula of 
Coreay lying between China and Japan, is, properly 
speaking, a tributary state, paying a stipulated 
.revenue, for which its immediate sovereign is acr- 
cpuntable to the emperor of China. Of Corea, 
the Abbe Grosier observes: " This kingdom 
is governed by a sovereign, who exercises an ab" 
solute authority over, his subjeds; although he 
himself is a vassal^ and tributary of the emperor 
pf China," — " This prince is absolute master of 
4JI the wealth of his subjeds^ which he inherits 

t Ibid; p. 2^2> 3, 

. after 
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after their death."* — So that the sovereign cjf 
Corea, like the Turkish government, not satisfied 
with the constitutional property of the lands of 
the state, claims also a right to ill the personal 
and mpveabljB property of his subjefts, at feast 
after their demise. Tong-kingj or Cochin China, 
seems also to be a tributary state, dependent upon 
China. So likewise is Thibet ; but the religious 
ascendancy of its immediate sovereign, confines 
the acknowledgments which he makes to China, 
to articles in general rather sacred than intrinsi- 
cally valuable. " The tribute which the soverci^ 
of Thibet sends to the emperor of China," says 
the Abbe Grosier, " consists, generally, of gol4 
or copper statues of the god Fo 5 perfumes, am-t 
ber, coral, precious stones, woollen stuffs, and 
sword-blades." — The water of the Ganges is likc-t 
wise mentioned as a tributary article sent from 
Thibet ; the value of which must be greatly en- 
hanced by the immense distance of land-carriage. -f 
Upon the whole, it clearly appears that in Chi*, 
na, as in all the other Asiatic monarchies, the ab- 
solute property of the lands is vested in the 
sovereign ; that the land-rent, which is paid 
partly in kind, and partly by personal and special 
exadions u{x>n the farmer, forms the principal 
revenue of the state; and that tte possible ex- 
istence oi great land-proprietors^, is precluded by this 

• Ibid, p^ 245. 
+ Ibid. p. 321. 
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constittition of government, which h^s the cer* 
tain cffcft to perpetuate the unlimited authority 
of the crown. It farther appears, that all the 
monarchical governments which are tributary to, 
and dependent upon, the empire of China, are of 
the same species ; excepting only the pastorai 
tribesy among whom land is common^ and who ac- 
knowledge the emperor to be their grand kban^ or 
principal f ;&/>/*.[''.] 

Tiiat the territorial revenue of China, making 
fX least nine-tenths of the whole public income, 
was, and is in its nature, like that of all the other 
states of Asia, a land-rent ^ levied immediately on 
the peasantry by government, in proportional 
shares, according to the gross annual agricultural 
produce, is sufficiently inferred, from the observa- 
tions and language of the best informed writers 
.and travellers on the affairs of that empire, so 
celebrated for its wisdom; its protedion and en- 
couragement to husbandry. 

It is farther to be inferred from the internal 
^economy of the finances; the registry of the 
lands — payment of the revenue — rent for the 
most part in kind, and its appropriation in the 
|irst instance towards defraying the expence of all 

[*] The Abbe Grosier says of the Western Chinese 
Tartars — " All the Moguls are governed by khans, or parti- , 
cular princes, independent one of the other ; but all subjefled 
to the authority of the emperor of China, whom they con- 
sider as the grand khan of the Tartars." Vol. i. p. 170. 

the 
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the provincial, civil, and military dstabKshmcnts, 
locallyj before the residue of public income be 
remitted to the ropl treasury at Pekin ; and in 
short, from the similar financial institutions found 
here in common with the rest of Asia, but more 
especially Persia -, perhaps from the circumstance 
of the existence in both these states, compara- 
tively to their extent, of little interior or external 
commerce, which on a larger scale would neces- 
sarily have required the aid and facility of ex- 
change, through the medium of a gold and silver 
coin in currency. It is^ however, more evidently 
deducible from the largeness of the aggregate 
amount of what is defined to be the land income 
of the whole Chinese empire, in exclusion of 
Tartary, by the Abbe Grosier, and more re- 
cently by Sir George Staunton, in his ac- 
count of Lord Macartney's embassy to China. 
Much allowance is to be made for the misiu- 
formation of travellers, in a transient and partial 
view of countries which fall under their observa- 
tion ; particularly if in the suite of an ambassador, 
whose steps are watched with jealous eyes, by a 
weak, or worldly-ignorant people ; and above all, 
if that people, unacquainted with the state and 
opinion of other nations, arrogate to themselves 
pre-eminence in power, wealth and numbers; 
^nd, beginning with self-imposition, are ultimately 
led by vain glory and oriental hyperbole, to prac- 
tise deceit on strangers, by inflating all the cif- 

cumstance^ 
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cumstances of their own real or ideal greatness* 
Such, for instance, may be suspefted to be the basis 
of the schedule of tiie population of China (mak- * 
ing every reasonable allowance for its true mag- 
nitude) given by one of its officers, and exhibited in 
thfi appendix toSir George St AUNTON'srelation, 
stating the enumeration at 333,000,000 of souls, 
and so greatly beyond the numbers of any other 
existing nation on the earth, within the same, or 
proportional boundaries ; and such also may be 
suspeded to be the foundation of the ordinary re- 
venue of the empire, when carried to the amount 
of 66,ooo^oool. sterling annually. But the table 
of the latter, extending only to about forty mil- 
lions, though coupled with that 'of the above 
<ioubtful population in the same appendix, ap- 
pears so moderate, and conformable to the gross 
iiicome of other Asiatic countries, better known 
to us, and having moreover the antecedent sanc- 
tion of the Abbe Grosier's calculation, that I 
shall beg leave to make a few remarks on the ger 
ncral heads. of that table, and. elucidate by com-r 
parison, the principles on which its constriuftion 
or accuracy: may have depended. 

Considering this revenue as chiefly a land-rent^ 
in respeA to amount, it matters not how realized y 
.whether through the intervention of mere collec- 
tors immediately appointed by government; by 
temporary assignments on the land, in lieu of 
salary, under the. control of provincial administra- 
tions. 
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tions, and so tliade good to the state by the seve- 

4 J 

ral officers of the civil and military establish- 
ments, adling officially^ persoriallyj or by dele- 
gates, as is the universal pradice throughout the 
rest of Asia i or v^hether by means of occasional 
farming lease, or land-holders, or yet by a descrip- 
tion of people termed hereditary proprietors, enti- 
tled to something equal to, or beyond ^ tenth per 
cent, on the gross coUeftions from the peasaatry : 
nor, in the same point of view, does it appear of 
importance to ascertain, what the proportional 
rates of division may be in this empire, whether 
a half, a third, or a fourth of the annual crops 
shared between the sovereign and the cultivator of 
the ground. 

Eut it must seem indisputable, to all who know 
the low comparative value of land in Asia, what- 
ever the rates or mode of assessment may be, that 
a territorial revenue, exceeding in g]X>ss thirty- 
eight millions sterling, and leaving a residue of 
upwards of ten millions annually^ to be remitted 
and absorbed into the royal treasury, after defray- 
ing all the vast expences of a prodigious establish^* 
ment, civil and military, throughout the several 
provinces and departments of an immense empire; 
calculated to cohtain an area of near tbirteei^ 
hundred thousand square miles; and requiring to 
maintain from its own yearly produce, any tiling 
Jike a population of three hundred and thirty- 
;thr^e millioas \ yet possessing the aids of ^ very 

limited 
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limittd external commerce, and feeling, only the 
languid operations of interior traffic, in the way 
of barter, as carried OA without the facilitating 
medium of either a circulating coin of the preci- 
ous metals, or substitute paper currency ; at the 
Bame time that the price of labour, and of the 
necessaries of life, are apparently low, while the 
interest of money, as might be expeded, is as 
high as 30 per cent. — I repeat, under all these 
circumstances, it would seem incontestable, that 
the great territorial revenue in 'question, can not 
beproperlyof any other description than a lariJ^ 
rent^ levied annually by the state as a part, and 
that in a very large proportion^ of the gross agri^^ 
cultural produce of the soil shared with the 
peasantry. 

To suppose an original land-tax to the same 
amount (and the Chinese system is not said to have 
varied from its first institution), [""] raised at the 
rates of ninety, or even fifty per cent, by govern- 
ment in the first instance, on the private proprie- 
tary Kntal of great and small land-holders, possess* 
ii^ in such ca$e» all the natural wealth, and con- 
sequent influence in the virtual administration, of 
the empire, would not only be dbsurd in itself, 
but still more so, according to the supposed last 
diminished rate of assessment, in assigning a, 
value to the lands, and agricultural produce oC 

^1 Except in conrerting part of the revenue, by capita- 
Aatt, into bnd.rent, aa before mentioned in the note, %p. 25 z^ 

China^ 



China, infinitely' beyond what similar lands haVe 
attained to in other countries, equally well pro* 
tedted^ where the richest produd ions of the earth 
abound in greater variety, and to indefinite ex- 
tent, with the concurrent advantages of more en* 
larged commerce, manufaftures, and the wants 
of habit and luxury, to raise those productions to 
their highest estimation, with the consequent 
worth of the lands and industry, which brought 
them into existence : but to change the things 
and suppose a land-rent conformably to the uni* 
versal original institutions of Asia, and~ from 
thence infer the gross receipt of government to 
be, as in India, about the medium rate of six 
shillings per acre, on the portion of territory 
adlually in culture, exclusive of fallow; and in 
China, three shillings the acre, on double that 
portion of ground, alike produdive of rent ia 
kind, though, perhaps, on the b^is of a lesser 
original rate of division with the peasantry, apr 
pears at once a natural, easy, and simple way of 
accounting for the magnitude of the territorial 
revenue of those countries. [*] To elucidate this 

subjeft, 

[*] According to the system of farming in India, and pro- 
bably in China, except in the ricinity of large towns, onp 
third of the lands in culture, are yearly, or ibr a longer pe- 
riod, fallowed; and for ground, fcfur-fifths of the annual pro.. 
<iuce of which, is rice, or the meaner grains of joary, &c. 
forming the necessaries of life to the bulk of the inhabitants, 
a rupee ^ler begah, or about six shillings the acre, is jrather 
a hijgh average rent fgr the whole 6i Hiivlostan^^pthottgh in 

Boogalj 
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subjeft, however, it may bd necessary to enter 
into some further details and comparisons. 

Sir George Stauntok, srfter stating the re- 
sidue of the land-rent remitted to the imperial 
treasury at rather more than ten millions sterling, 
enters into a calculation of the expence of the cJ- 
Vil and military establishments previously defrayed 
out of the annual revenue, throughout the several 
provinces of China. Among these establishments 
he enumerates a million of infantry, and eight 
hundred thousand cavalry, allowing two tahels, or 
ounces, of silver (each worth about 6s. 8d. of our 
money) to every soldier per month, for pay and 
provisions, and double that for the cavalry, in- 
cluding food I making the total charge of all the 
establishments near twenty-six millions more. 
But he omits an allowance for any revenue estab- 
lishment, at least, for all the numerous subaltern 
officers, requisite to realize, in any shape, a reve- 
nue-rental in kind, over such a vast extent of 
country. Their numbers cannot, certainly, be 
less than half a million ; and as the pay o^ a sol- 
dier evfery where (stated in China to be about six- 
pence per day) may serve to ascertain the price of 
labour, as well as of the necessaries of life, so the 
annual expence of such a financial train may be 
estimated to amoxmt, at least, to two millions ;— 

JBengal, and «tlier comfiierci^ ptovinees, the i^fdium value 
Umuch greater, and for partiosilar articles 9fpni\kQ^ the rate 
pf land might appear extravagantly dear. 

s thus 
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Ihus constituting, with the two former sums^, jsiii 
aggregate of about thirty-eight millions sterling, 
jis the probable gross territorial income of the 
whole empire. 

To the amount of land-revenue, Sir Georgb 

« 

.particularizes, and adds in his table, taxes j or va- 
Tiable duties and imposts on trade, manufaftures, 
&c. producing a net surplus to the treasury at 
Pekin of rather more than six hundred thousand 
pounds ; and from the gabelle on salt (regulated 
in China pretty much as formerly in France, 
tKough, doubtless, with more equality, and less 
Jiardship, or perhaps rather conformably to the 
better arranged system now existing in Bengal}^ ^ 
profit on the sales of that article, in supplying all 
the wants of the provinces, and after deduAing the 
expenditure of the different establishments, as sq 
much of their whole allowance from the state, — 
amounting to one million two hundred and ninety- 
• e:ight thousand pounds : hence the sum-total of 
Chinese revenue,, from every source, appearing 
thus to be near forty millions; or, taken at per- 
haps the more accurate calculation of the Abbe 
Grosier, it may be stated, in gross,, at forty- 
one millions sterling. 

Now, as the neighbouring Mogul empire of Hin- 

^ dostan, in climate, produftions, and other internal 

circumstances, bears the nearest affinity to China, 

i«i order to appreciate by comparison, the probable 

justness of the preceding revenue statement of the 

latter 
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latter country, I shall here exhibit a similar cur- 
sory view of the situation, resources, and public 
income of the former, with the advantage of its 
being better known to. us. In its greatest extent, 
from Sylhet to Kandahar, east and west, and from 
Kashmere to Cape Comorin, north and south, the 
square dimensions of Hindostan, are little in- 
ferior, perhaps a twelfth part, of the estimated 
superficial contents ? of China. Within the area 
of India, however, is included, and therefore to 
be deduded, a very considerable trad of sandy 
desart on both sides of the Indus, and stretdiing 
thence to the interior, easterly, as far as the skirts 
pf the subahs of Ajmere, Delhi, and Lahore. Be- 
side this waste of flat territory, another of no less 
size, ahnost equally unprofitable, composed of 
mountains, barren rocks, or covered wijth useless 
wood, occupies the more central parts of the 
whole cpuntry ; and it may be considered a very 
inoderate allowance, to assign a full half of all the 
remaining territory for rivers, lakes, and marshes, 
the site of villages, and pasture lands, valuable 
to the people, though wholly unprodudive of 
revenue to the state ; — thus calculating the por- 
tion adually in culture, or fallow, and yielding 
public income, on the ascertained exad princi- 
ples of a yearly rental, divided with the (ryots) 
peasantry, at the medium rate of the (rebba), or 
fourth of the gross produce of the soil, not to ex- 
ceed three hundred thousand square miles, or 

3 2 » . about 
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about bnt-ft)Urth of the whole krea of the empire. 
Yet this irmited spacb of arable ground^ is stated 
to have rendered a grofes annual reyenuc to the 
Great Mogul, at the beginmng of the 1 8th cen-* 
turjr, of thirty-seven millions seven hundred 
thousand pounds sterling,* which, aftfcr deducing 
8 pet cfent. for the amotint of syer, or variable 
imposts included therein, and defraying the civil 
dnd military expences of all the dewanny and 
subahdarry great provincial Establishments of the 
empire i — but, retuembering the addition of mo^ 
fussil, or internal financial Charges, also omitted 
in the general cotnputation of Indian revehue, as 
bath been rbbiarked in that of China ; and more* 
over, making a I'ai^e allowance for the national 
vanity of inflating such accounts beyond the 
standard of truth> as Well as for anticipations of 
the produce of countries, then only in the coa* 
templatioh of b'eii^ subdued ; which aggregate^ 
I repeat, thus adjusted on a fair statement, and 
according to the bbst information now procur- 
able, did aftually yield to thfe royal treasury at 
t)elhi, a net annual land^rent of upwards of 
twelve millions sterling; whtn, at the same time, 
it may be remarked, it h trui, that some of the 
richest articles of culture and inanufadure, ex*^ 
fceeded greatly in value and variety those of China; 
but that by far the greater piart of the produce of 



• Vide FitAsm's History «f NaditshaOi. 
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tbe soil, as ia the Utter ciqpiriB^ w^s pf th? meafi* 
est kind, ^hoygfe pf tbp ropst neccs^^ry ^rticles 
o^ rice and other graiii9» and at the vdnwt, ooityr 
Fcquirpd to fnaintaid, pr ptherwi^^ pr^Yi^e fop 
tbe natural $iinple irants of a .pqp^laU94 in thf 
mass, of a hundred miUiops c^iioqls. [^] 

Agab, on cpmpari9Qn of the prp(it& on |he sa)( 
gabeUe, occurring in the Indiaii M jKlU ^$ th? 
Chtncse financial system, it lao^y he ihpili^t ^ 
discovery is ma4e, which will proye .fatgl to ^p 
i^ccuiacy.of the statements, at least of the populi^r 
tion, if not of the reyeaDe> d^uopd ftop^ tkp 
Chinese system. Thcpughoiit . niosHtfiihs, , hgfh- 
ever, of the Mogul .empire, . sialt was i^y/er f|i 
^article of regal moncp^ly, qi m^fi&^ tp 9fff ^ c^* 
travi^gant duty; and still, almost all th&t is pro- 
duced on the extensiyejsea Coasts, pf Cpr9ll%sHl4el 
and Malabar, with what is . fuf ni^b^ ^om 4)P 
rock-salt and spring, ia. a|)dl^b(^ ^hf l^e^^f 
Sambbur, in th^ subah ct AiWff^% 994 9^fir 
places internally over diS*erent ptovipq^fs pf ]^ii|«* 
iiostan,.goes to supfly, at ^a yery moderate ra^e 
indeed, three-fourths of jt^e jnhabjta?^, W.bp^^ 
gpcat individual ponwaefs . of fhis pec?5sary pf 
life, as svdosisting chirfty 9n th^ vegot^ble diet 9f 
^ice. It is ahme in the Bati^h provinQc of 9e9g»l 

{^] It is here to be observed, that under the latitude of 30'# 
in the low lands of Hindostan, and perhaps of China, subjeft 
to the fi^rtilizing influ^ence of the periodical rains, the samo 
|;roYmd fre^ueptly prodi^ces two crops of grain Muiqally* 

S3 that 
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that this important article of manufedlure is 
made produftiye of public revenue, by a ^milar 
mode of commercial management as in China. 
But after allowing for, and adding the expendi-> 
tureof, two millions and a half of persons, com-* 
posing the provincial establishments of the Chi-^ 
nese empire, at the rate of 20I. each individual 
per annum, being as a drop in the ocean, to the 
profits which might be expcded to be forthcom* 
ing • from the supply to a popidation of three 
hundred and thirty and a half millions, scarcely 
a surplus income of a million and a half sterling 
can be computed to accrue to the imperial ex- 
chequer of Pekin from this monopoly. Whereas 
in Bengal, where certainly a traveller, in traversing 
the sunderbunds, [*] might behold, if the golahs 
(warehouses) frere unroofed, innumerable mounds 
of salt, though, surely, not on the same extensive 
scale as were seen, according to Sir G£0RG£ 
Staukton's account, on the banks of the Pekin 
river; and of which the value of the. very bag^, 
required, it seems, there, for storing up, or for 
transportation, to supply the exigencies of the 
whole Chinesie empire, might be supposed equal 
to the entire profits of sale on the consumption of 
the British province, with its immediate neigh- 
bouring dependencies : yeSt, on the contrary, the 
fad i$, that near a million sterling annually ap- 

[*] An inexhaustible wilderr^ess of wood for fu^, on the 
jnaritime border, at the mouths of the river Ganges. 

crues 
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CTues to the Bengal government, of pr6fit on thc' 
sale of this article, even at the low medium sell- 
i«g price of a penny per pound, and when the 
prime cost is near a third of that value, being pro- 
bably at much the same rate, on the original ex- 
pence of labour, as in China. 

After having thus reviewed the great central 
monarchical dominions of Asia, from the Me- 
diterranean to the Chinese sea, and established 
the grand universal principle of their revenue and 
support, to be that of a land-renty in the common 
acceptation of the terms, as the proprietary income 
of the sovereign, it may be thought unnecessary 
to extend the inquiry farther, as the example and 
maxims of such predominant empires must ne- 
ces^rily influence all those of inferior degree in 
their vicinity. That of the Birman, comprehend- 
ing th^ united kingdom of Ava and Pegu, in the 
further peninsula of India, and perhaps the next 
in wealth, power, and grandeur, thought nearly 
equal in dimensions to Bengal, cannot be suppc^ed 
to have avoided the ruling policy of Hindostan 
and China, which lie contiguous ; the one on the 
north-west, and the other adjoining north-easterly* 
It seems proper, however, to remark, that Colonel 
Symes, a recent intelligent writer, sent on a pub- 
lic mission from Bengal to the Birman court, 
makes this discovery rather imperfectly, or-ii^ 
pb§cure terms. He gives an agreeable narrative 
pf his voyage, 500 miles up the great river Irrn* 

s 4 vvaddy, 
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waddy^ to Umtnempoora, the modkf n capital cS 
the , united kingdom » but candidly confe^e^ 
himself without the means of a$certaining the 
amopnt of revenue ; and it i3 only herc^ and th^e, 
in general term3» more apprc^riate to Europeaa 
notions, that the nature of it, with the state of 
landed property, is at all to be colle&ed firoai the 
work. The great eastern pirinciple, however, 
Establishing the proprietary rjght in the soil to be 
vested in the monard), is said to be expre^ly ac- 
knowledged in an ordinary ceremonial of ^e na- 
tives. * There are no hereditary dignities, or 
employnients, The dkasameda^ or tenth of pro- 
duce, is the portion to be exa^ed by the sacred 
kw, as the authorized dqe of the government ; 
but as this proportion evidently attaches merely 
to duties of ej^ports and iiqports, according to 
the impolitic avaricious ideas of some Asiatic 
states unacquainted with the true principles of 
fcbmmerce ; and as the sacred law in question is 
^nowledged to be derived from the Hindoo 
institutes of MpNu,['] which assign a sixth of 
^ricultural produce to the king j so w? may fairly 
take, at least^ thig proportion as tlie rate of th^ 

•  VpL iii. 8vo. :c4»t* p. 164, 

, P] This orthpgr«fJhy of Menu hsL9 fccen adopted from 
Sir WiL?,iAM Jones ; but, once for all, it may be observed, 
that, according to the Hindoo pronunciation, including that 
of native Sanscrit scholars, the name of the Hiijdoo legisllnor 
is pronounced Mvknov, 

land- 



land-Kfit exaS:ed here, as in ail the other great 
monarchies of Asia, for the support of govern- 
ment, and chiefly levied in kind diredly from the 
fausbaadman. On this isubjed Colonel Stmes 
observes, that the revenue arising from the cus- 
toms on imports, and from interna} produce, is 
mostly taken in kind ; a small part of which is 
converted into cash ; the rest is distributed, as re« 
ceived in lieu of sakries, to the various dependents 
of the court. Princes of the blood, high officers 
of state, and provincial governors, receive granU 
of provinces, cities, villages, and farms, to support 
their dignity, and ^s a remuneration of their ser^ 
vices : the rents of these assignments they collcdt 
for their own benefit. Money, except on press- 
ing emergeocy, is never disbursed from the royal 
coAbrs: to one main the fees of an office ari^ 
ikUottrd ; to another a station where certain im* 
posts lure GoUjsS«d ; a third has land ; each in 
piaoportion to the importance of his respe&ive em<^ 
ploymeni: : by these donations, they are not only 
^und in their own personal servitudes, but like^ 
wise in that of all their dependents : they are 
called slaves of the king; and, in turn, their vas^ 
sals (doubtless the ryots, or peasantry, being here 
meant) are denominated slaves to them : the 
i:ondition of these grants include also services of 

<war^ as well as th^ duties of office, [''j 

There 

[**] Tliesc services arc supposed more particularly, if not 
putixely, tp rpfer to the establishment of war-boats, so con* 

§id^rable 
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TbcYc being no gold or silver coin proper to 
the country, in currency here, more than in Chi- 
na, commerce, of course, is carried on by the 
languid operations of barter. Nevertheless, the 
sovereign is supposed to have accumulated im- 
mense wealth, by pursuing the favourite maxim 
of oriental stute policy, of hoarding money or bul- 
lion,, when it is considered, that a very small 
share of what enters his exchequer returns into 
circulation. The elements of riches, in the vari- 
ous luxuriant produce of the soil, affording ma* 
terials for a very extensive profitable trade, after 
maintaining a numerous population, calculated at 
seventeen millions, have certainly been profusely 
scattered over the whole Birman empire; for, ex- 
cepting spices, teas, silk, opium, with the finer 
cotton and shawl manufadlures, all .the other 
rich produdions, natural or artificial, to be found 
in any of the countries around, are to be met with 
here in the greatest abundance ; while a safe and 
commodious harbour (rangoon), with an inex- 
haustible stock of teak timber, for ship^building 

iidcraUe on tbe rivers and coasts of the Birman empiFe* If 
Colonel Stmes had procured a copy of one of the grants men- 
tjoncdt it might have afforded a curious subjeft of comparison 
with the tenor cf the zcmiridarry sunnuds, or grants, bestowed 
under the Mogul government in the Bengal subordinate dis- 
trid of Dacca, to support the similar war-boat establishment 
there, called noiunrehy to repress the predatory incursions of 
tLc neighbouring Moghs, or Arakancrs, more recently ^ub^ 
je^cd to the Birman dominion. 

(which 



(which art, even now, is carried on there, almosc 
exclusively, ia the way of traffic, for the Indiaa 
segs), would, under the influence of adive en- 
lightened European councils, render it one of the 
most flourishing, powerful estates, on th^ whole 
continent of Asia. ^ 

* • 

* Vide SvMBs^ft Embassy, toI. ii. tvo, .p; jj^, 5, and 
J64.— 379. 
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PART V. 



THE TKAKSITIOK FROM THE FASVOEAL TO 
THE AGRICULTURAL AND CIVILIZED 5T ATE 
OF S.0CJE.7Y IK ASIA, PROGRESSIVE AND NA- 
TURAL, ESTABLISHING ABSOLUTE MONARr 
CHICAL POWER: THE SAME CHANGE IN 
EUROPE, COMPULSIVE AND ABRUPT, RE- 
SULTING FROM THE DOMINATION OF ROME, 
WHICH ESTABLISHED THE INDIVIDUAL PRO- 
PERTY OF LAND, WITH ITS CONSEQJTENCES. 



nr^HE circumstance of land being eommorty or 
-*• the property of the society, and never pos- 
sessed by individuals among the pastoral tribes^ 
which has been so frequently pressed upon the at- 
tention of the reader, seems to offer a natural ex- 
planation of the rise and progress of the Asiatic 
constitution of monarchical government^ which 
is uniformly and unalterably despotic. These 
peculiarities have been shewn to depend upon 
the absolute property of the land being vested in 
the sovereign, which precludes the rivalship of 
power through the means of great land-proprie- 
tors ', who cannot possibly exist under such cir- 
cumstances. But how this absolute property of 
all the land of the state, came originally to be 
vested in the monarch or sovereign^ is the ques- 
tion 
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tion which it is so difficott to answer. If we supr« 
pose the pastoral state of society to have univer- 
sally p(teceded the agricultural state in Asia; a 
supposition not void of historical support ; [^] a 

l^] In Emfope, mbst of the countries whioli the Romans 
<Smiqueitd and citiiiscd, wete at the tkne^ or ha4 been in thai 
state of society. Anient Germany wa$ entirely occupied hy 
pastoral tribes ; and from what Casak says^, the Gauls had 
previously been in the same state of society. Book vi. ch* 
22, — '' Formerly the Gauls exceeded the Germans in bravery , 
ice. — Bat" (observes he) " the neighbourhood of the Roman 
ptevinc^i aiid an acquaintance with traffic, has introduced 
luxury mid abondance among the Oauls, whence becoming, by 
Uttle and little, an va^qiial match for the Germans, and be« 
ing worsted in m^y battles, they no longer pretend to com*. 
pare with them in valour."^— Of the ancient Asiatics we can 
receive no account but from themselves. The most ancient 
tecbrds of Hindostan seem to bear evidence of a pastoral state 
luiVing ^c^ed the establishxtien^ of agriculture. Th^ in! 
•tif iites of MsNV tank tbe keeping of cattle as the most ho. 
toouraUe employmeRts of the Fai^o tribe, which is strongly 
fcicommended ; and complaint seems to be made against the' 
preference given to agriculture and commerce, as if this were 
Ha ihnOvation, which indicates a preceding pastoral state of 
society. '' But a Brahman and a Cbatrija^ obliged to sub. 
aist by the afU of a Vauyay^ must avoid with care, if they 
can live by keeping berdif the business o£ tillage, which gives 
pain to sentient creatures, and is dependent on the laboar of 
others, as bulls, and so forth." — Ch. x. art. 33. — '^ Since 
the Lord of created beings, having formed herds ai^ flocht 
intrusted them to the care of the VaUya ; while he intrusted 
the whole human species to the Brahman and Cbatrtya,*'^^ 
Ch« xi. art.. 327. 

very 
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tcry obvious estplanation seems to result from it^ 
Among all pastoral tribes, the monarchical form 
of government is prevalent : — the chief is the re- 
presentative of the public, and in time of war> 
his command is absolute. The first and earliest 
transition from the pastoral to the agricultural 
state of society, must always remain a subject for 
conjefture. In the climate of Asia, the advan- 
tages which would lead to this change, would, 
however, be more seducing than probably they 
were in Germany, and would admit of a more 
fapid change- — In Germany, we are informed by 
C^sAR, that agriculture was partially adopted by 
the Suevians, without appearing to have made 
any change whatever 6n their pastoral habits. 
Their land continued to be 4:ommony and was 
merely broke up at some assigned places by the 
plough, to supply a scanty crop ; which was por- 
tioned out to the community, who used it spar- 
ingly, in aid of that food which the influence of 
habit, and the pride of custom preferred, [""j 

These 

l^J By the mode in which agriculture was carried on, it 
.must have been barely turning up the soil, because the ground 
was changed every year. " Sed privati ac separati agri abud 
cos" (the Suevians) " nihil est: ue^u^ longius anno remanen 
nno in locof colendi cam a licet i neque multum fromento^ 
sed maitimam partem ladle atque, pecore vivunt, &c. — - 
To enable all readers to judge, I shall transcribe Ihis 
passage entire from Professor Duncan's translation.— 
" They" (the Suevians) " are said to be composed of a hun* 

dred 



These circumstances occasioning no Change in the 
condition of property among them, produced no 

soft 

died cantons'* f'pa^osj, ** each of which sends yearly into the 
£eld a thoasapd armed men. The rest| who continue in their 
several distrids, employ themselves in cultivating their land, 
that it may furnish a sufficient supply both for themselves and 
for the army. These again. take up arms the following cam- 
paign, and are succeeded in the care of the lands by the troops ^ 
that served the year before. Thus they live in the continual 
exercise of agriculture and war. T/j/y allowj rf no siucb fbing 
as property <i or private possession in the distribution of their 
lands; their residence, for the sake of tillage, being confined H 
a single year* Corn is not much in use among them, because 
they prefer a milk or flesh diet J*' Book iv. ch. 2. — Of the 
Germans in general, C^sar gives the following account: — 
'* Agriculture is little regarded among them, as they live 
mostly on milk, cheese, and the flesh of animals. Nor has 
any man lands of his own, or distinguished by fixed bound. 
aries.'^ Book vi. ch. 20. — Tacitus (iii the translation 4jf 
Mr;. Gordon), says — <* They*' (the Germans) "shift from 
Jand to land, and still appropriating a portion suitable to the 
number of hands for manuring, anon parcel out the whole 
amongst particulars, according to the condition and quality 
of each. As the plains are very spacious, the allotments ai« 
.cafiily assigned. — Efuery year they change and cultivate a nenns 
soil; yet still there is ground to spare.'* — Ch. 24. — This last 
circuiBStance shews the nature of their husbandry ; which may 
be further judged of from the following quotations, also from 
Tacitvs : — " Upon any recess from war, they do not much 
Attend the. chase* Much more of their time they pass in in. 
dolenee^ resigned to sle^ and repasts. All the m-xst bra^ve, 
all the most warlike^ ^ppl/ ^^ nothing at all ; but to their 
urives, to the ancient men, and to every the most impotent 

domestic. 
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sort of alteration in the nature dnd genius of the 
people. The case would, probably^ be different 
in Asia; where the crops in most places, with 
the same treatment, would be much more abun- 
dant and inviting. The industry of the indi- 
vidual might thereby be stimulated, and he might 
be tempted to apply for permission to cultivate a 
small spot of the public land for his own use. — ^But, 
to whom would he make this application ? — ^To 
the chief magistrate, surely, who represented the 
public : — And the; chief magistrate would pro- 
bably demand some compensation or considera- 
tion for this indulgence : — Another question oc- 
curs : — What was this consideration likely to be.? 

domestic, trust all the care of their iioase, of their lanJy and 
possessions. They themselves loiter." — " Yoa might easier 
persuade them to challenge the enemy, and to expose tfaenu 
selves to wounds, than to cultvvate the landi and f attend the 
eares of husbandry:' They refuse to acquire by sweat, what 
they can purchase with blood. "-<*Such was their prance of 
agriculture!—'^ Agri pro numero cultojum ab universis per 
Tices occupantur** — does not seem to authorize the word 
manurhtgy which certainly formod no part of the ancient Ger- 
Aian husbandry. I question also the following statement, ki 
Dodlor G. Stuart's Distertatisn concerning the English Con- 
stitutrony as a corre^ translation from CitSAa c— -<' And as 
they alternately relieved ^ach other, the tribe becane expert^ 
both in war and agriculture." — Cjksar's worU are — *^ Sic 
neque agricultura, neque ratio atque usns belli intermitti. 
tur." — The ratio atque usus^ which may authorize expert, 
does not apply to agriculture. 

— ^A por- 
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A^ pprtioB, doubtless, d the produce of itbe Imi'^ 
which at once constitutes rpnt i But ibis prac- 
tice would not imm^atdy l;^come genesral : the 
habits of the pastoral tribes, to which they are so 
i|troagIy attached, yxouid prevent it* It mighl: 
long be confined to iodhviduals; during which 
time, the accommodating iAfluence /if custom 
ivould gradually convert this aciuowledgm^t into 
41 right. The success of the first cultivatois would, 
doubtless, have the effed: of encouraging others, 
^nd the receipts of the sovereign wQuid increase 
•witi^ the muitiplicatiioi^ /of the labouciprs of the soil, 
•until, prapeny having assumed this new forqn, th/e 
in^uence and authority of the monarch would Y^ 
iBstablished with his riches. The obstacles of ha- 
bit would gradually give way ; and, in situations 
that were favourable to agriculture, a new gene- 
ration, pr, at farthest, the grapd-children of the 
jrace tha,t had prpduced the first cultiyatprs; rpig^t 
be t^apsfpf^ned, fjn^yersally, ftc^n a migrating aj^ 
pf^edatory pastpral ifibey into peaceable ai\d sta- 
tionary busbandmetiy who paid willingly, and with 
regulated attention^ their annual rent for the lands 
they possessed, to their acknowledged lord and 
spvereign : and ^n t^i? manner pight have been 
originally formed the rajahs of Hindostan^ and 
tive arbitrary princes iof the ptber states of Asia.]]'] 

The 

[*] By .cQi^uermg ^x^ .s^ttppLu^iting t;hese petty pnocesj 
and ^asuraing ;^e p.9;(Vf^s .which they possessed^ the great 

T* empire* 
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The* system once established/ would sta'Ad self!- 
propped by the absorption of landed property j and 
the consequent impossibility of competition or 
rivalship. A cause which is produ&ive of an 
universal efFeA, must be simple, I The simplicity 
of the preceding dedu£tion, and its general agree-^ 
ment with history, are the circumstances which 
may recommend it to the attention of the reader; 
.to whom it is here presented only in the form of 
a conjedhire. 

It is true, that in Europe, as well as in Asia^ 
the pastoral state of society was at one time gene- 
rally prevalent, [^] The accounts given by Cje- 
SAR and Tacitus, of the ancient Germans, [^] 

accord 

. empires of the East were probably formed. This is verified 

, in the history of Hindostan. See Part II. p. 

[^] I have already observed (p. 269, note *), that the 
Gauls had been in that state. The original inhabitants of 
England were generally so at the time of Cesar's invasion; 

' at least, he says of them : *^ The greater part of those " (the 
inhabitants within the country, interiorei pUrique) '^ never 

.ftow their lands, but live on flesh and milk." L. v. ch. x.— i- 
The inhabitants upon the coasts, he observes, were Gauls, who 
fallowed their own peculiar habits and Customs. They migJit 
probably, also, have influenced the manners of some of the 
natives* 

\y\ " Ancient Germany extended itself over a third part 
of Europe. Almost the whole of modern Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Livonia, Prussia, and the 
greater part of Poland, were peopled by the various tribes of 
one great nation, whose complexion, manners, and language, 

denoicj 
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actord very nearly with those which have been 
given of the ancient Scythians and modern Tar- 
tars; excepting in sortie few particulars, which 
may be attributed to the effeft of climate. The 
Germans were, perhaps^ more tenax:ious (tf theit 
personal freedonl, ^nd more peremptory in the 
assertion of it. They . preserved their ihdepeiid- 
cnce against the disciplined Valour of the Roman 
legions J and, when that discipline relaxed, they 
conquered Romfe itself. In all the other part-s of 
Europe, the tadics of the Romans proved sue* 
cessful ih subjugating the iiative inhabitants ; and 
the agricultural state of society seems thereby to 
have been irregularly and adventitiously intro- 
duced into those conquered countries, along with 
the other customs of a vidorious nation that was 
far advanced in civilization and refinement. [**] 
In the Roman state, the property of the land was 

denoted a common origin, and preserved a striking resem- 

* hlance.'* So says Mr. Gi b bon, in his splendid history,- voi. i. 
ch. ix» p. 345.— *It seems enough, in one word, to say they 
were all pastoral trihes. This circumstance accounts com- 

' pletely for their resemblance and affinity in all respet^s, ex- 
cept language. 

[**] '* Whereioe*ver the Romart conquei^Sy he inhabit Sy is a 
very just observation of Seneca, confirmed by history and 
experience. Throughout the empire, but more particularly 
in the western parts, the most fertile disttids, and the naost 
convenient situations, were reserved for the establishment of ' 
colonies." — *^ In thpir manners and internal policy, the colo- 

• nies formed a. perfeft representation of their great parent." — 
Gibbon's Hist. vol. i. ch. li. . 

T 2 vested 
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Vested in individuals, whose proprietarjr ri^» 
were held sacred by an admmistra&ian which stilt 
preserved the forms of a republic. The same 
principle and the same rights were extended to 
all their provinces in Europe ; which were, at 
the same time, burdened with the tributary ex* 
aftions of Rome. Thus, by the fortuitous in* 
troduftion of sericulture and civilization into 
Europe^ was established a political principle, re* 
speding landed property, that was totally differs 
ent firom the universal praftice and establishments 
of Asia ; which, by a natural progress of the pa^ 
toral state, matured and transnrated into the agri^ 
culti^ system, became at once the cause and 
the effedt of a despotic, monarchical government. 
If, in Europe, the pastoral government had not 
been interrupted by the progress of the Roman 
arms, and thereby a change of system abruptly 
introduced, it might, and probably it would, in 
the course of time, have terminated (as in all the 
Asiatic countrieis it had been suffered to do) in 
the establishment of a despotic monarchy, found- 
ed and supported by the gradual and natural 
adoption of a systematic state of agrictJtoral de- 
pendence. [*] 

During the lapse of four hundred years, from 
the time, of the Roman conquests in Europe to 

r 

[*] The only circumstaacqs which might have c<iiintera£tect 
this progress^ was the coldness of the climate, smd the cash 
paratively barren nature of the soil* 

the 
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k]^e total, ftubyersion of the Roman empire, the 
esublishment of individual property, agrkultufe, 
and civilization^ under a state of subserviency to 
the officers of the Roman government, was rc^u* 
larly confirmed. The lands were recognized as 
appertaining to individuals, who complied punc* 
tiiaily with the demand of revenue or tribute, foe 
tlKT support of the civil and military establish* 
ments of Rome ^ which were so requisite to en- 
force the entire submission of the natives, as weU 
as to proted them against external injury. Their 
minds were thus gradually habituated to thral- 
dom^ They laboured for the Romans, and they 
were also permitted to psurtake, in some degree^ of 
the fruits of their own industry. They had a par« 
fial enjoyment of property; and they soon imi^ 
tated their masters in the pursuits of indulgteoce 
and luxury, [''jv Agriculture and the arts floU'^ 
rished among them; which proved, dhervfw^ 
the incitements to their pastoral nejghboucs^ 
whose unremitting habits consisted iQ those ex^ 
er^ises that make soldiers expert in the field, afid 
form them to e^(ecut(^ the exploits, and to und:r ^ 

{^^] Tacitus, speakins ^ the BiitBos, says i '* By iti^ 
grees, tkey proceeded to %hc incitements and chanx^s of viof^ 
9a\d dissoluteness, Co magnificent galleries, samptuous bag« 
niosy and all the stimulations and elegance of banqueting* 
Kajf all this innovation was, by the inexpenenoed, stylei 
politeness and hwunity, when it w^ ii>sU«A part 9f their 

|Kni¥ki{e/'-«^ilie of Aqaicola, 
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value the fatigue and the dangers of war. Hence 
it is, that both in Europe and in Asia, those pas* 
toral tribes have so frequently become the con- 
querors and the masters of the agricultural and 
civilized states, against whom nothing but syste- 
matic valour, and correft military discipline, could 
be opposed with effeft. To these it was, that the 
Romans owed their original superiority and suc- 
cess. But with the corruption and abuses, which 
proved the ruin of that colossal government, these* 
requisites fell into decline. The pastoral nations- 
soon perceived their cfwn superiority. They were: 
in the habit of changing their situation, to occupy 
better pasturage. What fields could be so in- 
7/ viting as those which the hand of industry had 
enriched ?-.-Tbe seat of the Roman government 
itself was successfully invaded. The Romans 
shrunk from all their foreign possessions, to at- 
tempt the defence of their capital. The degene- , 
rated native inhabitants of the provinces, now the 
proprietors and the possessors of the landed proper- 
ty, were thus left by themselves to defend it against 
the hardy and daring pastoral tribes, who easily 
overcame so feeble a resistance. All was havoc 
and devastation !— Repeatedly they invaded and 
plundered the rich provinces of Gayl. At last, 
under Clovis, they jdetermiped to tpj^ke a per- 
jpanent settle.n^ent;^ ^nd, at once^ to chswige their 
ancient babitSf Upon this occasion they afted as 
the p^§tbr^ tribes^ under similar circumstances. 
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Jiavc always been found to aft: after subju-: 
gating a civilized people, they adopt. the customs: 
and the manners of the conquered nation. 

The pastoral tribes of Germany found the pro- 
perty of land to be vested in the inhabitants of 
the Roman provinces whom they had conquered, 
and they soon became sensible of the advantages 
that were derived from this new species of indivi- 
dual dominion. They followed tl^ie example 
which they found set before them ; and, having 
seized the lands, they divided them, by the same 
rule which they exercised in dividing other 
spoiU[*] making choice of what best suited 
their desires, and leaving the remainder to the 
inhabitants who possessed them. ["] — I am aware 
that this is not the common account that is given 
of the distribution of those conquered lands, by 
authors in general ; who, contrary to consistency 
and truth (as far as fafts can attest truth), niake 

f^] " The booty gained by an army, belonged to the army. 
The king himself had no part of it> but what he acquired by 
lot." Hist.ofCHARLEsV, vol. !• Proofs and Illustr. N.VII. 
p, 212. q. e.-f-*' It appears from the authorities produced by 
him (Wachtirxjs), and by Du Gangs, Voc.Sors, that the 
northern nations divided the lands which they had conquered, 
in this manner" (by lot). — Ibid. N. VIII. p. 226. 

[°^] ^* The Franks aded with the ,8ame moderation as the 
Burgundians : they did not strip the Romans wherever they 
extended their conquests. What would they have done with 
»o much land ? They took what suited thero^ and Uft thQ 
i;pst,*'-*-Spirit of Lawsj ,b, xxxi, ch, viii, 

T 4 men. 
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itfen, who were highly Jealous of their personal 
lights, which they dared to lesej-t in the face of 
royalty and miiitary command, and against tho 
ivili of the chief ma^itrate himsdf, ["] at the 
very same jieriod of time yield up the whole oi 
the iands which they had conquered^ to his im- 
piicit disposal^ or t6 the assumptions o^ their 
chief&y or generals^ whoi by pottioning them out| 
afe said to hav6 made iht fi-ei-horn tnen (by whoifa 
they Were themselves elected to commadd) th^ 
'humble vassals, and dependents. ["" j Such are the 

state* 

["^J Vffitn Qhovii was in tke ftogiti^ of bis inquest Off 
Giftl> his army '' having pinndeied a churdi^ carried off^ 
among other sacred utensils^ a vase of extraordinary size and 
beauty. The bishop sent deputies to Clovis, beseeching 
tim to restore the vase, &c." — *' Clovis desired the depu- 
ties to follow him to Soissohs, as their booty was to be di. 
f ided in that places arid promikd that, if the lot should give 
him the qi^x>^al of the vase, he would grant what the bishop 
desired. When he came to Soissons, and all the booty wa^ 
placed in one great h^ap in the middle of the army, Clovis 
tntteaiedy that, before iriakihg the dtyiiioh, tbey woiild givib 
him that vase bvibr and above his shares All appeared wiliin|^ 
to gratify the king, and to comply with his request, ^hen a 
$erce and haogHty soldier lifted up his batde^a^, and, 
striking the rate with the utmdst violence, cried oat with a 
loud voice^ You ihdll rhevve ^othin^ here hut that to tvhieh 
the iot ginjet yon a right I** Robsrtsok, ut f«/fr<f,-^Were 
those the men who would allow the king and the generals to 
seize all the conquered lands ? 

[^] '< In the same assemblies '* (the natiohal assemblies) 
says Tacitusj «*afe also chosen their c&iefs^ or.ntlers*"— 

«Ia 
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statemeiltd ^ bist6rki>^5 to t\i]^tt the generalTf- 
iectivitd dpidioH^ tkat ib^ feudal system was brought 
im Europe Sy Ibe f4st§r4l tribes -^ that is, thit the 
disposal of Und ft^ MHai/y sen;i/fey yiBs the prac-* 
ti€§ of a pc&pU &tamg Whom land was not property 
it all i vihkhi ther€fof^i it was ihipossible fof 
th€ftfi thus to have bartered* The respeftability 
0f the iiaihes ^ tb^^ Who h^ve sandion^d thii 
6pinioil| AiaJtel it & sj^eci^s of treasdil^ in the court 
ef criticism^ to call it in qlsestioh; The learned 
SfeLi)feJTj['] fifld th^ truly great MoNTEsajriEtTj 
bU giants in literature, With Whom a mack df very 
i^fifior st&tiire tttu^t not dare to contend! I 
Wifeh, heiwfev^tj fhdt the critids would be prevailed 
Aipoh to atteiid l^ss td this men^ und more to the 
^aftir i that tiifey would lose sight of the person^ 
imd give eat to the arpHh€Ht. ['] Let it be consi*- 

dered, 

^* In the choice of kings; they are determined by the splen. 
dour of their race ; in that of generals, by thdit braver^.** 
Ibid. — These were the men, whom historians represent as re- 
ceiving only the portion of lands which those kings and ge. 
nerals were pleased to allow them ; for which their ipdepend* 
ence was to be bartered ! 

[p] '^ Mr. Selden i^as a ()ersdh of vast industry, and his 
attainments ifk most parts of learning were so extraordinary, 
that every thing that came from him was always highly ad^ 
mired. Though, I must .confess, I cannot think he was that 
great man in our English antiquities^ which some have taken 
him to be.'* — ^Nicolson's Eng. Hist. Libn 

[i] I am led into this refle^oh by having observed, in a 
ixrtain leykw, a condemnation of an authorj u^n this very 
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dcred, that, since the time when Selden and 
MoNTESQjTiEU WFOte, a great deal of new tight 
has been thrown upon this subjeft by iuteliigent 
men, from the evidence of reccwded fafts. I 
allude particularly to the observations of the Abbq 
De Mably upon the history of France. Neither 
were the effefts produced by the state of property 
then fully or adequately considered. It. is true, 
that an eloquent and very popular historian has 
decided against the Abbe De Mably upon this 
historical question, whose judgment must be ex- 
amined before it can be refuted, Jn the previous 
part of the work> to which this was meant to 
have been a supplementary addition, the present 
subjeft has been very fully discussed ; aad a re- 
ference to that discussion, is all that here would 
have been necessary : but, by this separate publi-r 
cation, 1 am obliged to transcribe, or re-state, aa 
investigation, which properly belgngs to the his- 
tory of Europe, ['] 

The 

subjedt, for no oth^u assigned reason," but that what he had 
affirmed was contrary to the opinion of the learned SuLD^Km 
The learned S eld en might perhaps have been induced to 
alter his opinion ; but no such effe^ can be produced upon 
critics, whose criterion of right rests upon thefbare assertiga 
of another. 

p] *^ The history of the English constitution combined 
with the history of the French monarchy," Stands littfc 
chance of being obtruded upon the public ; since its publica^ 
tion must depend upon its degree of n\erit in thq estixQatioz* 

• '  'or 
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The great increase of power which was acquired 
by all the different kings in Europe, who had ori- 
ginally been the limited chiefs of warlike and in- 
dependent pastoral tribes^ habitually jealous of 
their personal liberty, is admitted by all historians ; 
but it is accounted for by none. They a^ree, 
that those chiefs had originally a very restrifted 
authority ; and, immediately after, they state the 
extensive efFefts of their power. But the progress 
of this change is left to the imagination of the 
reader. It forms a chasm in history. The cele- 
brated historian of the emperor Charles the 
Fifth, in his View of the State of Europe, intro- 
dudtory to that history, passes diredly from the 
conquests of the barbarians, to the complicated 
operations of thie feudal system ^^ as if the simple 
pastoral chief, who had no previous knowledge of 
tbe property of land, should have at once, become 
the great monopolizer of landed property ; or, as 
if the independent foUpwers of his standard, who, 
in the distribution of booty, tenaciously confined 
his pretensions to what the lot should determine, 
would tamely acquiesce in the disproportionate 
appropriation, and capricious distribution, of the 
lands which they had conquered. History next 
informs us hpw the monarchs were divested of 
that authority (which we know not how they ac- 

of a bookseller ; by whom the author thinks it will be found 
deficient. A work of investigation, cvei) if well executed, is 
ppl likely tQ bepoipe popular, 

quired). 
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quired J, by the iflnorating power of rfie aristo- 
craqr. These points were common to the differ- 
ent kingdoms of Europe; and the history of one 
applies to all: in cach/the same cause will be 
found to have produced the same effeA. It is 
therefore immaterial, whether the history of Eng- 
land or of France be employed to solve the diffi* 
culty. An attention to them both> may contri- 
bute to the illustration and devetopement of 
trttth. 

In vain may we consult such histories as are 
made up of the details of sieges and battles^ 
which fortn an amusement for children^ of all 
growths and ages ; like the games which consist 
in knocking down men, and setting them up 
:^n. Even the more enlightened inquirers, who 
patiently examine into obsolete laws and institu- 
tions,, for the discovery of fads that may lead to 
die elucidation of history, have failed in the result 
o( their researches upon this occasion. The ^OMse 
ifor which they sought, though hid from their 
yiew. Was immediately at hand, and would easily 
liave been attained, by adverting to the obvious 
cffcds which property produces upon society. It 
was the adoption of landed property that changed 
the nature of those independent pastoral tribes j by 
introduci ng inequality of rank among them -, by 
dividing them into the conteoding ti^las^es of pro^ 
f^ty and persons ; by giving them difierent poli- 
tical views and inter^sts^, which excited mutual 

jealousy 
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jealousy between them, and induced both parties 
(each for its own special purposes) to increase the 
power of the monarch, who was, before this changiP 
took place, the sole objeft of their jealousy. Witt 
che acquisition of power in the crown^ the niieans 
of increasing that power was acquired* The sxy- 
ciety was no longer in the circumstances peculiar 
to the pastoral tribes ; the system of equality was 
at an end ; property had made distlnftions which 
claimed attention ; and the territorial acquisitions 
of the sorereign increased proportionably to the 
aisgoientation of his influence and authority* 
These causes and effeds would have a nacucal 
progress, which certain oocurf ences might accek- 
f^^e. The prosecution of war, and the acquisition 
of new trnitory, in which a very different ruk aC 
division would now take place, from what was 
customary among the roving tribes of Germany, 
would greatly hasten the changes in the relative 
situation of the different members of the society, 
and particularly in the power and wealth of the 
sovereign. Such is the general combination of 
incidents which may fill Up the chasm that histo- 
rians have lefi: void. It remains to examine, how 
iar they may be found to tally and agree with the 
fads and circumstances which history has re- 
corded. 

The enlightened Montesqjtieu, and the in- 
vestigating Abbe X)e Mably, have bestowed 
much attention upon the early part of the French 

history. 
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•history, and have cfFeftually removed the eri'ort 
which were derived from inventive ignorance. 
But, from not being aware of the alteration which 
is almost immediately produced by the acqtiisi* 
tion of landed property j they seem to be embar* 
rassed in accounting for the changes that took 
place among the Franks in their new situation. 
It was found by these intelligent inquirers, that 
portions of land had early been given by t^e 
French monarchs to individuals among their sub- 
jeds. It was also found, that, at an after period, 
.such gifts were bestowed, un^er certain conditions 
of vassalage and military service ; and to this last 
mode of investiture, the name oi fief \iz& since 
been applied. The Abbe De Mably makes a 
clear distinftion between those two modes of do- 
nation. The first he calls a benefice^ without any 
stipulation for service, which he distinguishes 
from what is properly called a /^. [*] Mon- 

TESQUIEIT 

[•] I transcribe what he says on these subjeAs : Lesreis 
merovengiens '^ donnerent quelque portion de lear domaine 
meme ; et c'est ce que nos anciens monumens appellent b^ne^ 
fice onjise ; et que quelques ecrivains modemes ont eu tort de 
confondre avec les possessions qu'on jl appellees depuis des 
fefs." Obs. sur PHist. de Fr. L. i. ch. iii,— " Les doiis 
que les fils de Clovis avoient faits de quelques portions de 
lours domaines, n'etoient que de .purs dons, qui n'imposient 
aucun devoir particulier et ne conferoient aucunequalitcdis- 
tindive, &c. Les benefices de Charles Martel furent, ka 
contraire, ce qu'on appela depuis des fiefs^ c'e$t.ii.diie, de& 
. . ' do»t 
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TESoy iKu also makes a distindion between theift^ 
43Ut considers them both as fiefs ; the old and the 
»^ze?.p] .With respeft to this word fie/^ upon 
which so much has been said, and so much in-^ 
feried, it is certain that it never was at all applied^ 
in ancient times, to the beneficia of the first rape, 
nor £ven to those of the second (which, in efFe<9:, 
Were unquestionably jf^^, until after the reign of 
Chari^es the Simple, who died A.D. 929 : and 
it is equally true, that the word vassal never was 
applied to the persons who held the first beneficia* 
The grants ofCHARLEsMARTEL first constituted 
^dssak^e in France, and to them the word was 
first applied. These iieids are established by 
Du CANGE,in his didionary, at t\it vior^s feodum 
and vassus. Yet Montesqjjieu, and after him, 

dons faits i la charge de rendre au bienfaiteur^ conjoin tement 
'ou separement, des services militaires et domestiques." — 
Ibid. ch. vi. 

[*] I also transcribe what I find in the Spirit of Laws upon 

' this subjedl : ** If I can shew a time in which there were np 

longer any benefices for the army, nor any funds for its sup- 

' port, we must certainly conclude that the ancient benefices 

had been alienated. The time I mean, is that of Charles 

Mart EL, who founded 'some ne^w fiefs ^ which we should 

carefully distinguish from those of the earliest date." B. xxxi. 

ch. vii.— " This shews that a new usage had been introduced 

after the treaty of Andely, whereby the freemen were become 

capable of this great privilege. This must have happened 

* when Charles Martel, afiter distributing the church.lands 

- to his soldiers,- partly in fief and partly as allodia, made a 

kind of revolution in the feudal laws," — Ibid. ch. xxiii. 

all 
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all (kt modem writers upon the fiudal system^ 
apply /^and vassal^ indiscriminately, to the bene'" 
ficia aad the beneficiaries of the^r // and secpni tux 
of kings, and thereby con&uad ail dislindionis; 
It is amusing, after the knowledge of these parti- 
culars, to observe our gravest writers /establishing 
the antiquity of fiefs upon the ^etymology of the 
word food. ["] 

[■] ^^ These allotments weije called feodq^ f^eas^ fiefs, .or 
fees," says Sir William Blackstone ; '^ \)rhich last appel« 
lation, in the northern language, signifies a conditional sti- 
pend, or reward.'* Com. "vol.^ ii. ck. iv. — A leaf ne4 note is 
given to illustrate this remark ; the substftfice of wiiicli 1 flMil 
^rans^ribe. Qdh signifies proptietai ^nd all Uium.' I^fiiMe 
mikal n^ht m those countries* *^ Noyr^ ibfi t^apsfsosi^io^ pi 
these northern syllables^ allodb^ will give ys the true etymo- 
logy of allodiumy or absdute property of the feudists ; as, by 
fk «imilar CQiQbination of the latter s^lUble wit|i the wpijl 
fe£ /whic|i signifies a conditional reward, 9f stipend}, feea4b% 
ox feodum, will denote stipendiary property." — ^4^11 4:^s in%y 
be true s boi: it appears likewise to bje Iry^p, ,t^t tlys jif ord 
feod, did not come into use in France t^U after the reigp ^ 
Cha^jls^ t;he SimpJ/e. * Mr. Whitake^ says < *^ T^e a^« 
-pelktipn/<»^//.signi^es, literally, gbhe, ox hnd^ in ,the origi- 
j^ laogjiage from which it is derived to us.">r-The>ejader 
jKiay choosy, jbetween the two derivations, wjiicj> phases him 
best. 

** In the proofs to Dr. Ro b e r t t o N't luttory, -I And dit fbllowing remark 
xpttn this Aubjed : ^ Mu xatori .42b<qrv^» t^fifi 4^^ ^Hfti /endum^ mbiph 
s capBQe to be substituted in place of beneficiftm^ does not occur in any ^uthendc 
charter previous to the eleventh century." N. VIII.— Upon the etymology 
of the word allodium, he diilers from Blackstons. •** Alode^ or adlodium^*' 
4ays the historian, ^ is compounded of the Ceriqan particle an and /«/, i.,e. 
land obtaioed ^y lot."-^WAC uts % \ GloM. Qenoan. vpc. allodimn. 

The 



The historian oFCharles the Fifth appears td 
tne to decide in a style rather too peremptory, be* 
tween the opinions of Montesqjtieu and De 
Mabl Y, in favour of the dodtrine oi fiefs ; which 
agrees with his own direft and immediate transi- 
tion from the pastoral establishment to the feudal 
system ^ that is to say^ from a state where the 
monarch possessed no landed property at all, to 
state wherein he is supposed to be the lord and 
master of the wholes I transcribe the passage 
alluded to : *^ But« upon comparing their proofs^ 
and reasonings) and conjediures^ it seems to be 
evident^ that^ as every freeman^ in consequence of 
his allodial property, was bound to serve the comf 
munity^ under a severe penalty, no good reason 
can be assigned for conferring these beneficia, if 
they did not subjeft such as received them to 
some new obligation. Why should a king have 
stripped himself of his domain^ if he had not ex- 
peded that, by parcelling it out, he might acquire 
a right to services to which he bad formerly no 
title ?-^We may then warrantably conclude, that 
us allodial property subjected those who possessed 
it, to serve the community, so beneficia subjeded 
such as held them^ to personal service and fidelity to 
him from whom they received those lands."— 
The learned historian has herein given us th^ 
chain of reasoning that induces him to form his 
decision ; wliich we are at liberty to examine, j 
agree with him, in thinking that some good reason 

V 9Ugbt 
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tmght to be given,* for a king assigning a part of 
bis domain, as bencficia, to individuals (strippif^ 
himself of bis domains , seems rather too strong Ian* 
guage, when applied to assignments which could 
be xtsumed at pleasiffe) ; but I do not agree with 
htm, in thinking that military service was the only 
return that could be made for such assignmentSr 
f rather think, from the statements of history, 
that personal^ or military service^ could not be the 
t^urn which was cither expeded or received ;. 
because this return was peculiar to the beneficia 
which Charles Martel instituted ; which, we 
are told, differed essentially from those of the Me- 
rovingcan kings. Now, according to Dr. Ro- 
BERTSOV^s conclusion, there was no sort of dif- 
ference whatever between them ; on the contrary, 
he seems to infer, that, as military service was re- 
quired for land^ by Charles Martel and his 
descendants, therefore military service must have 
been required likewise for the beneficia of the Me- 
rovingeansj but, taking into consideration the 
faft, that those beneficia were essentially different 
from one another, the very reverse ought to be 
the conclusion. I am therefore clearly of optnioR, 
from every circumstance stated by history, that 
the obje<!t of the beneficia of the first race of kings^ 
was to acquire an ascendancy or a drfeftion of the 
qhamps de marSy or national assembly, by whose 
authority the whole national force was disposed of,, 
and with which the king could ad in what man^ 

ner 
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iier he thou^t proper. What better reason coiikl 
the historian have wished ? — Add this explanation 
tallies perfedly with the rigwr of the first kings^ 
in exading the hrebanmm from th& free soldiers 
who failed In tlieif attendance, when summoned 
to the field ; which this very author insists upofi 
and exemplifies, in the identical note from whence 
the foregoing quotation is taken; [^ J The effe<^ 
which landed property {M^oduced upon society, had 
very much changed the state of things* The class rf 
property soon preponderated in the champs de mars ; 
and it was to enable the king to didate to this 
assembly, or to l^upersede it' altogether^ that the 
bewficia were conferreda The rj^^er must not 
forget^ that ihtfifst beneficia were temporary grants 
'ofland^ revocable at the pleasure of the donor : they 
were^ in fadt, penshnSy rather than donations ^ and 
they operated as a retaining fee upon the persons 
who enjoyed them, who were the individuals pos- 
sessed of greatest influence. \^'\ Such appeiurs evi- 

£vj i€ i;Jjij fine," says be, *' was levied with such rig;ou/, 
that if any person was insolvent, he was reduced to servitude, 
ahd continued in that state until such time as his lal>6ur 
should amount to the value Of the /^fr^i/7»««;w."-—ThiSr cer- 
tainly looks as if the king^ had placed their sole dependence 
fbr service upon those /r^r soldiers at that p^ricjd. 

[^] " On a vft," says the Abbe De MabIy, *^ que la 
plftparf de leudes tenoit de la liberalite du prince des bene^ces 
amovibles quails craignoient de perdre, ou ne cherchoient qu'i 
t'enrendre dignes par des complaisan^tsi* — L, !• ch* iv* 
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dently to have been the tffcSt which those bene^ 
ficia were intended to produce j and such most 
certdnly was the cfFeft which they aftually did 
J)roduce ; as was apparent by the rapid increase 
of the power of the French monarchy, which 
Very soon supplanted the national assembly alto- 
gether;!]'^] by which the complete authority of 
that assembly came to be vested in the monarch ; 
^ho^ under such circumstances, stood in no need 
of the personal services of individuals. Totally 
different were the circumstances which gave rise 
to the second betiefida^ which were real fiefs. 
Charles Martel was not the king of France; 
and yet he wished to supplant the reigning family^ 
and td substitute his owii family in their place. 
He had the allegiance of the nation to contend 
against. H€?re was a pressing call for perscmal 
services J to counteraft public duty^ Accordingly, 
the means which he employed y was to attach indi- 
viduals by the gift of lands, for which he exacted 
the obligation of vassalage^ or personal and military 
service, to himself and to his family : and,, on 

f*} The following i< the Abbe De M ally's statement 
upon this head : ** II n'est pas netessaire que je m'etende a 
donner les preuves de cett^premidre revolution tous n6tres 
historiens cotivenant ^qae le champs de mars ne fut plus con-> 
voque reig;ulieriexxient 'fioiis fe petits fils de Clovis."— ** Je 
me cbntenterai de refftarqaei!' qu'il faloit qu^ r{<lee meme dies 
assemblees generales de la nation flitdeja biehoubilee sous 
h regnc de Clotaire^II," — ^Remarq. et Pr, U i. ch* iif*.^ 
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this account, the beneficia, or fiefs, which he 
gnmted, descended to the children of those who 
received them, and werQ binding also upon 
them. [^] The effed produced by this innovations 
was a complete revolution in the monarchy; 
which, by this means alone, was transferred from 
the Meravingean to the Carlovingean race ; a cir- 
cumstance of sufficient notoriety and magnitude, 
one would think, to have established this institu- 
tion as unprecedented in France. 

The feudal system is a subjed^ which has em* 
ployed the pens of the most eminent historians of 

£y] We have the authority of Montesquieu for this cir- 
cumstance, b. xxxi. ch. xiv. " I shall not pretend to de- 
termine whether Charles Mart el, in giving the church 
lands in fief^ made a grant of them for life, or in perpetuity. 
All I know is, that, under Charlemagne and Lotharius I«, 
vheve were possessions of this kind, which descended to the 
next heicsi aod were diyidjcd among thein." — This ej^tabltshe^ 
itA fadl| an4 the reason is obyi^s : it w.^s pecessgry for 
Charles Martel to attach the successorsj as well as the 
persons who immediately received his beneficia, because they 
were intended to produce an efie^ upon their heirs in favour 
of his heirs ; which effed they certainly did produce* But 
when the rights pf the monarchy were confirmed in his family^ 
Charlemagne corrected this defed. The hentficia which 
he grafted {infinitely piore numerous than those granted by 
any other king, for his conquests were infinitely greater), 
which were all fiefi^ were only for life. So that, in faft, 
and very contrary to the reiterated account which is given 
l>y writers, who copy from one anotheri the first real Jiefs^ in 
f*f ance were hereditary^ 
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(he preseht age; and yet i^ appears to have beeii 
4efedive}y explained, and, in particular, to have 
been traced to an erroneous origin. The ber4 
of writers, like all other herds, generally follows a 
leader $ and, upon this occasi<»i, the re^)e6tability ' 
0f the person who- hgis n^isled them, is the best 
apology for theif error. The intelligent MoH'* 
T£s<UTi£y (because t^e could find it nq where 
else) has sought for the origin of the feudal syst 
tern amoi^ the German tribes, ['] His followers 
have been satisfied that he found it there, and 
have trod in his footsteps. But one attentive ob* 
server has dared to Iqok with his pwn eyes, and 
to explore the stfbjeft with accurate minuteness ; 
and he has clearly pointed out the mistJ^kes into 
which the great MoNTSSoyijEu had fallen. Inhere 
)$, in4eed| a candour, as we}| as a modesty, ii^ 
thp dispussiops of Movtesquisu, which invite 
to inquiry, ffnd lead to the detcdion of error. 
His first mistake arose from confounding the 
beneficia of ^he first French monfirchs with the 

p] " THos," fays {le, f' ^fnong the Germans there were 
vassali, hut no ^e/s i they ha^ no fiefs, because their frittce^ 
had no lands to give; or rather, fififs consisted in horses trained - 
to war, in arms, and feasting* There were;, vassals, because 
there wfgr^ trusty men who were bound by their word, whoi 
were engaged to ^ow the prince to the field, and per. 
prmed very near the ^aipe service as was afterwards perform* 
fd by fiefs*" Spirit of Laws, b. xxx. ch. iii. — According to 
this definition of feudal vassals, was there ever ^ kingdom iq 
|1h? world without thepi ? 
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after imtitutioti of fiefs : and out of this error 
sprung another — to search for the origin of these 
imaginary fief s among the pastoral tribes. He was 
aware of the absurdity of tracing the donation of 
land to a people among whom land was not pro- 
perty ; and, therefore, he makes the fiefs of the 
German chiefs to have consisted in the presents 
of arms, and borses^ and dinner Sy which were givea 
by them to their comites or ambaSiy the anirustiones 
and kudes of the Franks, who had taken the oath 
of fidelity. The oath of fidelity, which existed 
among the Germans long before the possible ex* 
istence of beneficia, was a ceremony that conferred 
a rank of personal nobility, or a distinction in tb^ 
society which might be so styled, upon the per- 
sons who were admitted to take it ; who thereby, 
became the confidential and trusty firlends of the 
prince, without any stipulation for gratuity or re- 
ward. [*j But supposing the contrary to have 
been the case, and that the comites bound the^^ 
-selves to serve with fidelity, for horses, arms, and 
dinners, this would be no more an establishment 
oi fiefs, thap is the custom at present, of giving 

[*] Mr. Gibbon remfirks, that the authority of Tacitus 
himself is against the con^trudtion which Montb^squieu has 
put upon the presents of the chiefs to their amhaSi: ^' Gau« 
dent muneribuSi sed nee data imputant, nee acceptis obligan. 
fur." — ^It must, however, be adipitted, that this remark is 
i^ade when he is treating of the general hospitality of the GtiT 
foapa towards strangers. 
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pay and arms to the European troops. [^] It must 
further be observed, that after the institution of 
the first beneficia had taken place among the 
Franks, the oath of fidelity was equally taken by 
all the LeudeSj whether these gifts of land were 
conferred upon them or not, and continued to be 
the peculiar distindtion of the order, without any 
regard whatever to their possessing, or not pos- 
sessing, the beneficia, ['] 

The allegation, of /</> having been introduced 
into the European states -by the pastoral tribes 
from Germany, is regarded by authors in general 
as an incontrovertible fa<ft — a datum which can- 
not, or must not^ be contested j and different 

p] *' Nps solats sont done aujourd*hui 4^8 yassaux dc 
la lourpnne ; leur engagement et leur paye sont done des 
Jiefs.*' — A. De Mably. 

[*^] The Abbe De Mably quotes from an ordinance wkich 
was published by the assembly at ?arisj| in the year 615, the 
following passage ; '^ Quae vinus de fidelifa|us ac leodibus, 
§uam fidem se^yan^o. domino l^gitimo, interregno faciente^ 
visas est perdidisse, ^eneraliter absque aliquo incommodo de 
rebus slbi juste debitis praecipimus revestiri." Art. fj, — 
Upon which he remarks : ''Si les beneficiers du prince avoient 
eu a reipplier qp^lque de voir qui n^ fut pas commun \ tous les 
leudes, I'ordonnance en auroit sans doute parle. II n*est 
question que 4c garder sa fpi ; et on ne trouve rien d^ns les 
monupiens de la primi^re ra^e, qui invite ^ croire qu*un 
leude prctit qn nouveau serment lorsqu*il ^toit gratifie d'un 
benefice, ou qu'il cbntraftat quelque nouv^He obligation, $oit 
^ I'egard du service militaire, soit l. I'egard du service 4o- 
jpestique dans le palais."r^Remarq. et Pr. 1. 2. ch. iv, 
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theories Lave, in consequence, been invented, to 
i^cconcile the incongruities that are inseparable 
from it, and to account for impossibilities* It i^ 
surprizing, says Dr. Gilbert Stuart, in a note 
to his Dissertation concerning the Antiquity of the 
English Constitution^ ** how a writer so profound 
and penetrating as Montesqjtieu, could .find 
fiefs in the war-horses and frameas which the Ger- 
man princes bestowed on their retainers, and 
thence imagine that retainers were the vassals of 
princes. If military service had been the cus- 
tomary and requisite return for such gifts, fiefs 
must have been common to every warlike people. 
But this opinion is not peculiar to Montes- 
quieu, Pasqjjikr has given an account of one 
very like it, which its author seems to have sup- 
ported very ingeniously. The other notions on 
the rise of feuds, are still, perhaps, worse founded. 
The reader may see them in Craig, 1. i. in 
Spelman, y.feodunijZv^di in the crowd of authors 
who write on this subjeft'** — As Dr. Stuart 
has thus asserted the insufficiency of every other 
explanation of the origin of feuds in the pastoral 
tribes (in which all who investigate the subjefl: 
must agree with him), it remains to examine 
what he himself has proposed, to solve this diffi- 
culty. He allows, that when land was not pro- 
perty, it was impossible th^t it could be given by 
princes for military service. But still he affirms, 

* Page 73, note. 
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that feuds^ or fiefs^ existed among the pastoral 
tribes. To establish this point, he observes, that, 
among the Germans, one nation often subdued 
another, and, he says, that the conquered nation 
was in a state of vassalage to the victorious na* 
tion. His words are ; " While land was yet the 
property of gtates, tribes were the vassals of tribes.'* 
This state of vassalsbip seems to have been con^ 
stituted in the following manner : when one tribe 
^ot the better of another in war, if the vanquished 
were permitted to remain in their own country, 
and required to aid the superior state in their fu-* 
lure wars ; this the author calls giving land for 
military service^ which establishes a Jief. The 
reader will perceive^ from this statement, that the 
Romans were a feudal nation ^ for it was their 
constant pradice, when they had conquered a 
country, to suffer the vanquished to retain the 
possession of it, and to require of them niilitary 
^id, in support of their future warlike enterprizes. 
But, after having established this ideal system of 
national feuds in Germany, how does the author 
convert them into personal feuds out of Germany ?. 
It does not appear to me, that the on^ establish* 
ment has the least affinity to the other ; for thQ 
misapplication of the word y^^, has not the effeA 
of producing any real connection between them;, 
nor, by this conceit, does the original difficulty 
^eni tp be in the smallest degree removed. . H^ 
?ays : " In this situation, military men, in Ivut 

with 
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1bi^h the virtufs of their princes^ and yielding ^bem, 
during war, an unlimited submission, wer^ in« 
duced, by the easiest transition^ to consider them as 
representing the states and nations. Land which 
formerly belonged to comnmniiies^ was now vested 
in leaders $ and grants of territories, which tribes 
at first bestowed on one another, 0owed to indivi^ 
4uals!* The reader who can be satisfied with 
this account, would not, I think, have disap«^ 
proved of apy of tho^e which Dr^ Stuart has 
icondemned. [*J 

1% 

 Ibid. p. 78. 

[^ The only coomi^t to be made upon thl« h3^theiis of 
Dr. Stv art's, is, that a man may be quick-sighted in de« 
teeing the absurdities of others, who is altogetlier blind to 
}us own. I have been completely disappointed in the perus)4 
(of this book, the author of which I have heard extolled foe 
great knowledge and erudition. Whoever attempts to ex. 
plain the constitution of England, must minutely attend to 
the progressive changes which it underwent, and mark die 
difierent seras of those irhanget,. Dr, Stuart does not follow 
this fdan i but takes a wide view of a period of more than 4 
thousand years, an4 quotes, at the same time, from Casaa 
^nd Tacitus, and from the history of the Anglo-Saxons and 
Anglo-Normans, for establishing the same points ; periods in 
^hicfa the planners, customs, and government of the English, 
;were as diflerent as the manners, customs, and government of 
4istindl nations can be from one another. With such a jumble" 
/of authorities, an author may establish any thing— or rather, 
he ought to establish nothing, Ip fa6%, most of the writers 
^pon ancient feuds, follow a good deal thi: same plan, and 
^easop ^trogressiyely ^ drawing inferences from the reign of 
' Char, 
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It seems proper next to examine the statement 
which has been given and received, as the history 
of tlie introdudtion of feuds into Europe, al- 
though so irreconcileabie to consistency ; a com- 
psessed account of which will be found in the Law 
Commentaries of the judicious Rlackstone; ['3 
and a deference to so prevalent an opinion, seems 
to have induced an eminent historian to depart 
from the statement of fads he has given in his 
Proofs and IllusirathnSj to weave it into the web 
of his history. " The constitution of feuds,** Sip 
WiLLXAM Blackstone affimis, "had its ori- 
ginal from the military policy of the northern or 
Cckic nations — who poured themselves in vast 
quantities into all the regions of Europe. // was 
irongk by them from their own cotmtrieSy and con- 
tiaued in their respedive colonies^ as the most 
likely means to secure their new acquisitions : 
and to that end,, large distri<Ss or parcels of land 
vere ailotted by the conquering general to the 
superior officers of the army, and by them dealt 
oot again in smaller parcels or allotments, to the 
inferior officers, and most deserving soldiers.. — 
These allotments were called feoda^ feuds, fiefsj^ 
Of fees ; which last appellation, in the northera 

Ch a F.LEMANGE (after the establishment of real fiefsj which they 
apply to the earlier periods, of the Frenqh history j^. when Jiefsi 
had no existence. 

[^] As a commentator upon the L^^s qf England, cer. 
uinly deserving of this epithet* 
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languages, signifies a conditional stipend.'* * The 
reader will observe, that the circumstance whicli 
props the vyhole of this affirmation, is the author'^s 
assertion, that districts of land allotted by the 
generals to the officers of the army, and by them 
dealt out to the inferior officers, and most deserv- 
ing soldiers, was a custom brought by them from 
their own countries. Now, nothing in history caa 
be more dearly ascertained, than the impossibility 
of this assertion being true. We know for cer- 
tain, that in their own country, land was not 
property at all, but common ; and that, therefore, 
it could not be so distributed. So that this prop 
having proved unsubstantial, the whole super- 
strufture must fall to the ground : and it ap- 
pears hlrdly necessary to attend any farther to 
what is advanced on this subjeft, by the learned 
commentator on the laws of England. The name 
of Black STONE, however, makes whatever he 
has written deserving of attention. " Scarce hact 
these northern conquerors" (continues he),^' estab-» 
lished themselves in their new dominions, when 
the wisdom of their constitutions, as well as their 
personal valour, alarn:ied all the princes of Eu- 
rope; that is, of those countries which had 
formerly been Roman provinces, but had re- 
volted, or were deserted by their old masters, in 

 See the learned Note upon this passage, transcribed. Note 
[»] page 288. 
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the general wreck of the cmpifc. Whercfirfer 
snost^ if not all of them, thought it necessary to 
enter into the same or a similar plan of policy^ 
For> whereas, before, the possessions of their 
snbjeds were perfeftly allodial (jha^ is, wholly in-f 
dependent y and held of no superior at all), now they 
parcelled out their royal territories, or persuaded 
their subjedls to surrender up and re-take their 
own landed property, under the like feudal obli- 
gations of military fealty." As there is no sort of 
reference to dates in this passage, there is some 
difficulty in applying it to the history of Europe, 
or rather, the history of France, to which it seem* 
particularly to allude* The expression-^" Scarce 
had these, northern conquerors" — is altogether in- 
definite : — it may apply to z few years, or to a 
few centuries ; for authors looking backwards ta 
very distant periods, make nothing of a hundred 
years. The exchange of allodia for fiefs, we 
know, happened at the close of the Carlovingean 
race, after the reign of Charles the Bald, who 
died A. D. 877, about four hundred years ipo^" 
terior to the conquest of France by the pastorat 
trites. Allodia were, indeed, exchanged for the 
ieneficia of the first race (which were not Jiefsjj so 
early as the accession of Clotarius the Second, 
to the united monarchy of France j upon which 
occasion they were rendered hereditary, and of 
course wrested from the crown (A. D. 615), 
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about a century posterior to the conquest, ['] and 
probably they may be here meant by this author j 
but this was not elBedted by the persuasion of the 
king ; it was done at the solicitation of the land 
proprietors themselves. [*] One point, however, 

from 

p] '* La cel^bre asscmblee que les evi&ques 8c ks leudes, 
cnuemis de Branehaud^ tinrent a Paris^ en 615^ d^cida ijr« 
rerocablement la question de I'hercdite des beneficesj U 
l^tima ks droits ^oe les seigneurs avoient acquis dans leius 
€erres*"**-In Ids Remarks and Proofs^ upon this passage th« 
author observes — ^* On ne peat douter que ce ne soil a cette 
epoque que les benefices devinrent incontestablement heredt. 
tairet ; et I'ordoimance de Paris^ fut aussi respedlee que le 
traite d'ANDELT I'avoit etc pen. Tout preparole les esprits 
i cette revolution ; 8c I'assemblee que Clotairb IL tint a 
Paris^ etoic I'occasion la {4as fav(»able aux interets des leudes. 
Ce Prince 6toit.il en etat de pouvoir leur refuser quelqne 
chose ?" — Obs. sur THist. de Fr. L i. ch. ir. 

[«] When the J^rsi henefida ceased to be resttmable, as 
il^xty conferred peculiar privileges, and a higher degree of 
rank in society, all proprietors of land coveted them. The 
Abbe De Mablt regards this as the epocha of hereditary 
nobility in France. I shall transcribe here, what I have 
elsewhere written upon this subjedl, as it will be intelligiUe 
to all readers ; referring those who wish for fuller infornaa. 
tion, to the 5th chapter of the first book of the Abbe De 
Mably's Observations. — ** Previous to this revolution 
(which the treaty of And Ely introduced, and the settlement 
of Clotha&ius II. confirmed), nobility was personal in 
France, and only existed, as it is described by Tacitus^ 
among the Germans, from whom it had its origin ; being 
conferr^ by taking the oath of fidelity to the Prince. But 
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this quotation from Black stone, seems to 
establish — that the landed possessions of all the 
previous inhabitants of the country were allodial^ 
as» on the other hand, he supposes all the lands 
which the conquerors possessed to have been 
feudal. Let us now observe, how this statement 
agrees with the statement of fa&s given by Dodtor 

after this hereditary and permanent distin^ion had taken 
place in the society, which depended solely upon birth, and 
not upon merit, nor the will of the prince, the other became 
only secondary, and soon sunk into total insignificance ; so 
that it conferred no degree of diEtin^ion whatever, and was 
at last indiscriminately taken by all orders of the society, un- 
der the form of the oath of allegiance. Inmiediately upon thii 
change taking place, those proprietors of land who were not 
possessed of beneficia^ found themselves degraded from the 
rank they had formerly held in the conununtty, by the pre- 
eminence that was now attached to the possession of heredi* 
tary heueficia ; and, to attain this pre-eminence, and rise to 
the level of those whom they had formerly considered as their 
equals, they had recourse to the extraordinary expedient of 
having their real property, or allodiay converted into hene^ 
ficia^ by surrendering it to the king, to be restored again Uj^ 
them ii^ this new form." — This last circumstance I shall 
state in the words of the Abbe De Mably, to shew the 
authority for my own statement.— '* Leur jalousie fut ex- 
treme, et pour satisfaire leur orgueil allarme, il fallut avoir 
recours a une de plus etrange bizarrerie dont parle nOtre 
histoire : ce fut, ainsi que nous Papprend Marculfe, de 
changer ses propresy ou, comme on parloit alors, son alUuy 
en benefice ; c'est.a-dire, que le proprictaire d'une terre la. 
donnoit au prince, qui, aprds I'avoir re9ue en don, la ftndoit 
au donateur en benefice." 
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Robertson^ in the Proofs and Illustrations to his 
History of Charles the Fifth; which stands iti 
diredt opposition to it ; and, what is very extra- 
ordinary^ seemingly, in opposition also to the 
Dodor's own text. Of this, however^ the reader 
will judge for himself. The passage follows-*-^ 
** Upon settling in the countries which they sub- 
dued, the viftorious army divided the conquered 
lands. That portion which fell to every soldier,, 
he seized as a recompesne due to his valour; as a 
settlement acquired by his sword. He took pos- 
session of it as a freeman in full property. He en- 
joyed it during his own life, and could dispose of 
it at pleasure^ or transmit it as an inheritance to 
his children. Thus property in land became 
fixed. It was at the same time altodialy i. e. the 
possessor had the entire right of property and 
dominion ; he held of no sovereign^ or superior lord^ 
to whom be was bound to do homage and perform 
service.'^ This appears to me to be the truth of 
history, and every deviation from it, to be the 
suggestion of prejudice or error. It accords with 
fads : It accords with reason. Wherever the 
pastoral tribes have conquered civilized countries, 
and settled in them^ adopting, for the first time, 
the property oflandy they have invariably followed 
the established rule of the conquered country; 
they could not follow any other rule, in a point 
of which they could not possibly have had any 
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previous experience. They did so in Asia, [^] 
and they did so in Europe* In Asia the land was 
invariably the property of the sovereign, and rent 
was paid to him for the possession of it, which 
constituted his revenue. It continued to be so 
when conquered by the pastoral tribes. In Eu- 
rope, on the contrary, the land was the property 
<i individuals ; a peculiar advantage derived from 
the extended dominion of Rome — ^and by far the 
best fruit produced by Roman greatness ! — ^The 
soldiers of Germany seized it as they found it was 
ield by the natives. — Every warrior took posses- 
sion of the portion allotted to him " as a freeman 
in full property. He enjoyed it during life, and 
could dispose of it at pleasure, or transmit it as an 
inheritance to his children." — In one word, he 
occupied it, as he fouoid it had been occupied. 

The next subjed to be inquired into, is the na-' 
ture of the military defence which w^ adopted 
by the pastoral tribes in their new situation ; the 
defedive. state of which is supposed by Dodtor 
Robertson to have given occasion to the insti- 
ttf tion of feuds. The military defence which the 
Germans adopted in their new situation, ivould 
doubtless be the same which they had pradised 
in their own country. The reader need not be 
. reminded that this subjed was not (hke the pron 

[*»] The Moguls who conquered Hindostan ; the Tartars 
who conquered China. 
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perty of land) novel to them ; since their perpe* 
tual habits had been military, and they had con-' 
stantly lived, in their own country, in a state of 
warfare with one another. How the learned his- 
torian should suppose, under these circumstances, 
not only that their military system was deficient, 
but that they themselves had discovered it to be 
so — and that, not in consequence of any disaster 
arising from it (for no such thing is even al- 
ledged), but seemingly by a train of reasoning 
upon the subjeft, which led them to discern their 
own loose associations^ and (he says) " to see th? 
necessity of confederating more closely together," 
is surely most extraordinary ! — It is an error into 
which some of our most admired historians have 
fallen, to suppose the people of whom they are 
treating, to have been as wise and well-informed 
as themselves; and to draw their inferences frorpi 
this supposition; in which they very generally 
carry inattentive readers along with them. Had' 
the conquerors of Europe adted in the manner, 
and from the motives here assigned, in place of 
being rude and uninformed barbarians, they must 
have been intelligent and accomplished philoso- 
phers. To establish, that the civil and military 
arrangements of the ancient Germans were defi- 
cient, is not enough ; it must also be proved that 
the barbarians themselves found this to have been 
the case, and from a theoretical conyidtipn of 
this truth, set about inventing (for so this state- 
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mcnt represents it) t\it feudal system. [*] But it 
does not appear to me, that even the first part of 
this allegation is well founded. The defefts of 
the military and civil establishments of the an- 
cient Germans, are inferred by the author, from 
the statements of Cjesar and Tacitus ; but it 
does not appear to me that his conclusions can be 

• 

t**] The following is the passage from Dodlor Robert. 
sbN's history, alluded to : — ** Instead of those hose associations, 
which, though they scarce diminished their personal independ- 
ence, had been sufficient for their security, while they re- 
inained in their original countries, they saijb the necessity of 
confederating more closely together, and of relinquishing 
some of their private rights in order to attain public safety.** 
The king, or general, who led them to conquest, continuing 
still to be the head of the colony, had, of course, the largest 
portion plotted to him. Having thus acquired the means of 
Rewarding past sef vices, as well as of gaining new adherents, 
he parcelled out his lands with this view, hinding those on 
*whom they <were bestowjed to folloiv his 'standard nvith a num^ 
her of men in proportion to the extent of the territory luhich 
they recei'ved, and tj bear arms in his defence.** — What autho^ 
rity does the author adduce in support of this last assertion, 
if it be intended to apply to a period of the history earlier 
than Charles Mattel's institution ^i fiefs \ to which, al- 
though the statement be indefinite, it cannot here apply ? — 
Allowing that the king, of general, had the largest portion 
of land allotted him, does it follow that he bartered it for 
military service ? — The establishment of the freemen, which 
I have omitted, certainly took place, and was precisely what 
had existed in Germany,— See History of Charles V. ih>l. i. 
p. 14. q, e. 
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fairly drawn from those statements. [''J I shall 
assign my reasons. CiESAR informs us, that— 
" When a state is engaged in war, either offen-. 
sive or defensive, tliey make choice of magistrates 
to preside in it, whom they arm with a power of fife 
and death.''* And that — " In time of peace there 
are no public magistrates ; but the chiefs of the 
several provinces and clans administer justice, 
and decide differences within their respedtive 
limits." [*] — I demand, wherefore were those 
magistrates chosen only in time of war ? — Was it 
pot because the principes, who were the military 

[*] Of the civil polity of the aucient Germans, Mr* 
Wh I TAKER says — " All the three institutions would com- 
mence originally at one and the same period among the kin- 
dred nations of the Franks and Saxons, And the fad presents 
us with a view of society, the most remarkable that occurs in 
all the varied delineations of history. It shews these ad- 
mirable establishments to have been forcned amid the wilds of 
Qermany. It holds up to us, a fine police existing among a 
barbarous people. And its exhibits the most accurate model 
of domestic economy, reduced to pradice by a military na- 
tion," ' Hist, of Manch, v. ii, p. 114, 115. — Such are the 
opposite dedudions djrawn by learned men, apparently from 
the same piemises : I offer this merely as an apology for call- 
ing Dodor Robertson's inference^ into question. 

[I] ff Quum bellum oi vitas aut illatum defendit, aut infert; 
magistratus, qui ei bello praesint, ut vit? necisque habeant 
potestfltem, diliguntur. In pace, nuUus est communis ma- 
gistratus ; sed principe& regionum atque pagorum inter sacs 
jus dicunt, eontroversiasque mipunpt,"-^AS. Com. 1^ yj. 
(:h, 21. 
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leaders as Wtell as the civil judges, were npqessari* 
ly absent ? — If so, these magistrates must have 
been chosen to adt as substitutes for the principes. 
—Is it likely that the substitute would be invested 
with a greater authority than the princip(il could 
exercise ? — I conclude, therefore, that the principes 
must have been armed with the same power when 
they presided, which the magistrates could exer- 
cise in time of war. — In his Proofs and Illustrar 
tions, DodVor Robertson states, note vi. tbat-^ 
** The authority of civil government was ex- 
tremely limited among the Germans. During 
times of peace they had no common or fixed 
magistrate, but the chief men of every distrid: 
dispensed] ustice, and accommodated differences." 
In time of peace, was not the principes^ who was 
chosen by the people, the civil judge, or magis- 
trate, as in war he was the military leader ? £"*] 
Respefting the military establishment^ he says— - 
f* Every individual among the ancient Germans; 
was left at liberty to chuse whether he would 

["] " In the same assemblies are also chosen their chiefs, or 
rulers" f principes) ** such as adminiiter justice in their vil- 
lages and boroughs" fpagos 'vicosquej, •* To each of these 
are assigned an hundred persons, chosen from amongst the 
populace, to accompany and assist him at once with their au- 
thority and their counsel." Tacitijs.-— Is such an establish- 
ment as this fairly represented, by saying, ** they had no com^ 
mon or fixed magistrate ?" — The principes and his hundred 
assessors, or assistants, were the administrators of justice in 
time of peace. Seemingly a very respedable establislupent* 

take 
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take part in any military enterprize which Was pro-* 
posed ; there seems to have been no obligation to 
engage in it, imposed on him by public au- 
^ thority/' — A passage from Cm^XK is the histo^^ 
rian's authority for this conclusion ; which seems 
to be greatly over- strained. The reader shall 
judge : " Robbery" (latrocinia) " has nothing 
infamous in it, when committed without the ter<* 
ritories of the state to which they belong : they 
even pretend that it serves to exercise their youth, 
and prevent the growth of slowth. When any of 
their princes, in this case, offers himself publicly 
in council as a leader^ such as approve of the 
expedition rise iip, profess themselves ready to 
follow him, and are applauded by the whole mul- 
titude.*' ["] — The author chooses to regard this, 
as a general case^ although it seems to be stated 
?l,s a special one^ exemplifying the public approba- 
tion of /^/r(?a«/a. Such an expedition Bad no 
concern with the state : its objeft was plunder ; 
. ?^nd it was solely undertaken for the advantj^e of 

[n] ^' Latrocinia nollam habent infamlam, quas extra fines 
cujusque civitatis fiunt ; atque ea juventutis exercendas^ ac 
4isidiaB minuendas causa fieri prsedicant, Atque, uhi quis. ex 
priocipiis in concilio> - ' se ^^ dixit ducem fore : qui sequi 
velint profiteantur ; Consurgunt U qui et caussam et hominem 
probantji suumque auxilium polUcentur ; atque ab multitudine 
f:oUaudantur. Qui ex us secuti non sunt, in desertorum ac 
proditorum nume^o dvtcuntur ; omniumqoe Us rerom postea 
ftdes abrogatur,** 
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the leader and the party, [°] On siich an occasion 
the principes were restrifted to aft with volunteers^ 
and they coi;ild not oblige individuals to follow 
them, nor punish them for nop-attendance. — • 
But, because individuals could not be forced to 
go upon a plundering party ^ are we therefore to 
infer, that they were under no obligation to de-? 
fend the state ? — Because the principes could not 
compel them to undertake an expedition for his 
own particular advantage, does it follow that he 
had not authority to call them forth for the de- 
fence of the community ? Surely if (as I sup* 
pose) the author has, in this case, drawn a false 
inference, he must have been betrayed into it by 
system. 

[P] The following quotation from Gordon's Tacitas, will 
illustrate to all readers, the nature of the private expeditions 
which were undertaken by the Gtxm^n principes ; which ought 
surely to be distinguished from those public duties enjoined by 
the national assembly, that had the interest of the commu- 
nity for their objeft : ^* Many of the young nobility, when 
their own community comes to languish in its vigour by peace 
and inadUvity, betake themselves, through impatience, to 
other states which then prove to be in war. For, besides 
that this people cannot brook repose, besides that by peril, 
ous adventures they more quickly blazon their fame, they 
cannot, otherwise than by violence and war, support their 
huge train of retainers." — This appears to me an illustration 
of the passage in C^sar, It was in such services that the in- 
divi4ual had an option to join or not to join. 
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* The historian of Charles the Fifth, appears 
to me to have assumed upon the authority of the 
great Montesquieu, the supposition ihdXfiefs 
originated, or were derived from, the pastoral 
tribes^ and he seems to have assigned to himself 
the task of reconciling this assumption to the fiiAs 
which are recorded by history; in the manage 
' ment of which, the reader must have observed, 
that his statements are at variance with those of 
the learned Blackstone; so that the authen- 
ticity of both of them cannot exist. The histo- 
rian has attempted to accomplish his purpose, by 
an artful combination oifa£ls and co7ije£lures ; and 
the best way to deted: its fallacy, may be by sepa- 
rating and disjoining them. Respedling the ne- 
cessity for the creation of feuds, from a supposed 
defedl in the military establishments of the Ger- 
mans, which the author states as a fa£iy we have 
seen some reason for doubt. That the barbarians 
themselves perceived this defeft, and introduced 
feuds in consequence of it, is altogether a conjee- 
ture: that the German chiefs gave presents of 
horses, arms, and entertainments, to their comites 
who had taken the oath of fidelity (upon the au- 
thority of Tacitus), is z. fa£l : that they were 
bound by these presents, to perform military ser- 
vice, is a conjeSiure: that the sons and grandsons 
of Clovis conferred beneficia^ or temporary grants 
of land, which they could revoke at pleasure, 
upon some of their leudes^ or antrustioneSy who were 
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persons possessed of allodial property, that hac| 
taken the oath of fidelity, is a fa£i : that these 
grants of land were in place of the presents for- 
merly given them of arms, horses, &c. or to an- 
swer the same supposed purposes, [^] is a conjee^ 
iure. It is an errofy to imagine that beneficia were 
connedled with the oath of fidelity ^ which consti- 
tuted leudes ; because, when beneficia were ren-? 
dered hereditary, and thereby wrested from the 
prown altogether, in the reign of Clotharius 11, 
a great many leudesy or proprietors of land, who 
had taken the oath of fidelity y certainly did not 
possess them, and, therefore, applied to the king 
to have their allodial property converted into be^ 
neficia. This is a fadl, established by Marcul-" 
Fus. Does it not amount also to a proof, t^iat the 
beneficia were not then attended with the obliga- 
tion of military service ? [*] That lands were giveix 

[p] ^« While they had no fixed property in land, these '* 
(arms, horses, and hospitality) *' were the only gifts tliat 
they could bestow, and the only reward which their followe^s^ 
desired. But apon their settling in the countries which they 
conquered, and when the value of property came to be under- 
stood among them, instead of these slight presents, the kinga^ 
and chieftains bestowed a more substantial recomp^se^in land^ 
on their adherents." 

p] When allodia were exchanged for Jiefsy at the close of 
the Carlovingean race, the feudal obligations to the king had 
ceased, from the impotence of the regal appointment, and were 
become merely ceremonial and non[Uiial, from vassals who were 
a^oally independent of the crown. 
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upon the obligation of military service, consti- 
tuting x^dXfiefs^ by the kings of France, after the 
mayoralty, or regency, of Charles MARTEL^ 
which the wisdom of his grandson, Charle- 
magne, digested and regulated, is a^5, attested 
by the capitularies of his reign, and those of his 
successors : but that the same, or similar, estab? 
lishments, existed previously to that sera (by the 
acknowledgment of the historian himselfj^ is a 
conjeSiure. ['J 

I have said, that *^ the military defence which 
(he Germans adopted in their new situation, 
would, doubtless, be the same which they had 
pradised in their own cotmtry/' — We have un- 
questionable authority that it was so. The estab* 
lishments, both civil and rnilitary, of the Franks,' 
was, in every particular, precisely the same which 
^re described by Tacitus and Cjesar to have 

£r] <« These grants," says the historian, note 8, *' were 
called heneficiuy because they were gratuitous donations ; and 
bonoresy because they were regarded as marks of distindlion. 
What were the services originally exadled in return for these 
beneficia, cannot be determined nxrith absolute precision**'"-^ 
How does this acknowledgment tally with the text, where he 
says, treating of the same beneficia y '^ he'* (the king, or ge- 
neral) ^^ parcelled out his lands with this view, binding 
those on whom they were bestowed, to follow his standard^ 
with a number of men, in proportion to the extent of the ter*. 
ritory which they received, and to bear arms in his defence/* 
Vol. i. p. 14. q. e. — There seem^ to b% no doubt, or want 
pf precision, expressed here ! 
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existed among the Germans. The immediate ac- 
quisition of landed property made no sort of dif- 
ference whatever. The historian of Ch ar l es the 
Fifth is certainly under a mistake, when he re- 
presents the establishments adopted by the free- 
men among the conquerors of Europe, as a new 
arrangement derived from the property of land. 
His words are : " Every freeman, upon receiving a 
portion of the lands which were divided^ bound 
himself to appear in arms against the enemies of 
the community." — Now, the truth is, that among 
the pastoral tribes in Germany, before any indi- 
vidual had ever possessed a foot of land, every 
freeman was under the same obligation, of afting 
for the general advantage of the community, ac- 
cording to the determinations of the national as- 
sembly. ['] How else are we to understand what 
Tacitus says concerning the powers arid pur- 
poses of the national assembly ? — " Affairs (rf" 
smaller moment, the chiefs '^' (principes) " deter- 
mine. About matters of higher consequence^ the 
whole nation deliberates." — To what purpose 
would they deliberate, if individuals were not 

[•] At note 8, the historian ^ays, in reference to the^e 
engagements, '^ I do not mean that any contrail of this kind 
was formally concluded^ or mutually ratified, by any legal 
solemnity."— Had the measure been new, such ratification 
would have been requisite. But there was no innovation ; 
their own constitution of government was continued ; whiph 
makes the explanatory paragraph of tacit consent quite unne- 
ce«sary. 
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bound to aft, under their leaders, in conformity 
to those deliberations? — We are informed by 
Tacitus and Cjesar, what the customs of the 
Germans were : we are informed from the codes 
of the Franks, and the other barbarians, what ihsir 
customs were ; and we find them exa<5lly the same. 
'* Reading C-s:sar and Tacitus," says Mon- 
tesquieu, " we imagine we are reading these 
codes ; and reading these codes, we fancy we arc 
reading Cjesar and Tacitus." * — Among the 
ancient Germans, it appears there vfcrc principes^ 
or chiefs, chosen by the people, who commanded 
them in the field, and led them against the public 
enemy ; and who administered justice to them in 
time of peace. Was not this exadly the form of 
govei;nment and military defence which was adopt- 
ed by all the German tribes, as well the Franks, 
Burgundians, &c. who conquered on the Conti- 
nent, as the Saxons who subjugated England ? 
The^e establishments were every where uniform, 
demonstrating their common origin and anterior 
existence in Germany. I transcribe the following 
accounts of them from Montesqjjieu, which 
differs but in names from those of Germany: 
" The counts assembled the freemen, and led 
them against the enemy : they had officers under 
them, who were called vicars ; and as all the free- 
men were divided into hundreds, which formed 



* Spirit of Laws, b, xxx» ch. ii. 
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what was called a bofough, the counts had also 
officers under them, who were called centenariiy 
%xid carried the freemen of the borough, or their 
hundreds, to the field.'** — ** Those have been 
mistaken, who considered the counts as civil offi- 
cers, and the dukes as military commanders. 
Both were equally civil and military officers''^, — 
" But it is not to be believed, that the counts 
pronounced judgment by themselves, and admi- 
nistered justice In the same manner as the ba- 
shaws do in Turkey » In order to judge affaii:s, they 
assembled a kind of assizes, where the principal 
men appeared.'* — The reader will recoUeft the 
hundred assistants, or assessors, whom Tacit usu 
mentions as attendant upon the German chief, in 
his judicial capacity ; in allusion to which, Mr. 
MoNTESQiJiEU observes, that whoever bad the 
jurisdifiion, he never judged alone ; adding, " and 
this usage, which derived its origin from the 
forests of Germany^ was still continued, even after 
the fiefs had assumed a new form.";}; — Upon the 
same subjed, of the military establishment con- 
sisting of freemen, 1 beg leave to transcribe the 
following passage from a very intelligent writer : 
^* It is true, in the modern kingdoms of Europe, 
the proprietors of land were early understood to 
be under an obligation of going out to war, as 

 Ibid. ch. xvii. 
+ Ibid. ch. xviii. 
X Ibid, 
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often as the public interest required it. But this 
was a duty which they owed to the community, as 
citizens, ftol to the kingy as vassals ; and their at* 
tendance was required, not by an order of the 
monarch, but in consequence of a determination 
of the national assembly^ of which they themselves 
were the constituent members." * 

Such are the proofs presented by historj^ of the 
existence of the Germanic constitution among the 
early conquerors of Europe. But Dr. Robertson 
asserts that the Germans found it inadequate, 
and therefore adopted the feudal system. Upon 
what authority does he support this assertion ? — 
Upon none, but conjeAure ; for in his Proofs he 
acknowledges that there did not exist any evi* 
dencc of the first beneficia having been given for ' 
military service. The second ctxidXvAy were, near 
three hundred years after the conquest ! But it 
was not the defeSl of the German constitution which 
gave rise to them. They owed their existence to 
the design of Charc-es Martel to supplant the 
reigning family ; for which purpose he gave lands, 
that he might create vassalage to himself, which 
would supersede the allegiance due from subje£ls 
to their sovereign ; and he was successful. ['] His 
grandson, Charlemagne, combined the feudal 

 Millar's OrigiQ of the Distinftion of Ranks, p. 235* 
p] Is not Charles Mart el's success by this new naea- 

sare, a demons^raticm that the king at that time had no feudal 

vassals? 
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aftd the Germanic systems, by the wisdom of his 
cwrdinances. In his reign, they both existed to- 
gether ; and they were both improved and regu- 
lated : nor is there produced by Montesqjjieuj 
or any of his followers, a single quotation of an 
earlier date than this period, in evidence of the 
aftual existence of feuds. ["] The genius of 
Charlemagne accomplished this union with 
so much success, that it seems to have imposed 
upon posterity, and induced them to imagine, 
that the Germanic and the feudal constitutions 
had always been co-existent. Even the Germanic 
constitution, of whose previous existence there is 
ample testimony in the codes of the barbarians, 
is best explained from the capitulaiies of his reign^ 
He ordained, says Dr. Robertson, in the note 
from whence so many quotations have been made, 
•* that every freeman who possessed five mansi, 
i. e. sixty acres. of land in property, should march 
in person against the enemy." — I make this quo- 
tation, to offer a conjedure, that this may have 
been the original portion of land which consti- 
tuted, a freeman's share, and which was the quali^ 

[*] This IS a remark of the Abbe De Ma blt, applied to 
Montesquieu; *' Copiment M. le president de Montes- 
quieu prouve-t-il son sentiment ? Est ce en citant gre- 
goire de tours, quelque charte, quelque loi, quelqu' ordon- 
nance des rois Merovingtens ? Non t je trouve des capitu^ 
taires de Charlemagne, de Louis le Debonnaire^ de 
Charles leChauve) &c.— Obs^surl'Hist, deFr. 1. i. ch. vi. 
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ficatlon that afterwards entitled him to be a meiii^ 
ber of the champs de mars, or national assemblyi 
We know that five hides of land formed this 
qualification among the Anglo-SaxonSi Upon 
the division of the conquered lands among the 
German tribes, the shares of all the freemen would 
be alike ; and that portion which was the allot-^ 
ment of each, would afterwards be regarded as the 
distinguishing mark of a freeman^ and the requi- 
site qualification of a member of the national 
assembly^ or^ what was called among the Anglo-" 
Saxons, the wittenagmote^ This circumstance 
(explains many particulars in the ancient history of 
Europe, which were common to all the different 
sta.tes composing it, who^ at that time, were go- 
verned by the same customs and the same laws i 
namely, the laws and customs which had existed 
among the German tribes. [''] Men, and even' 
intelligent men^ are very often misled by names. 
^ We have seen that jiefsy or feuds, was not the 
name given by the immediate descendants of 
Charles Mart£L to his institutions, which 
were afterwards distinguished by this appellation. 
For near two centuries, they continued to be 
called beneficia. After the reign of Charles the 
Simple, they took the name of fiefs ^ or feuds ^ 
when their nature had become very materially 

[^] In particular, it expltins the Reason df a fretman (tu 
her ^dino^,v being a man of l^n^ property to a regulated 
amount* 
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diangcd. But historians and antiquaries could 
easily trace them back to the reign of Charle- 
magne, where they found them regulated by his 
capitularies : and, because real fiefs had been de- 
nominated benefiday they concluded that bentficia 
must always have been real fiefs. Btneficta vrcrty 
literally, grants of land : the first sort were uncon- 
ditiomlj but resumabk, grants ; the second sort 
were, in like ma^jner, grants of land, and were 
therefore called befieficia ; but they were conditional 
grants ; and they were not resumable, but by a 
breach of the stipulated conditions. In the reign 
of Charlemagne, the evidence, both of the 
Germanic and the fmdal government, is to be 
found ; and there are abundant proofs that the 
former had pre-existed, even previously to the sera 
, of the conquest. From this circumstance it seems 
to be concluded, without any proofs, that the 
latter must also have existed by the same means, 
and during the same period of time. But the 
fallacy of such conclusions need not be further 
insisted upon.[''] 

I now come to my third quotation from the 
Commentaries of BLAcxsrot^E, to shew what he 
says upon tiie introdnftron xXfiefs into England, 
which ought certainly to accord with what he had 
beforfe said upon their introduftion on the Con- 

[^] Dr. StuAHT^s DisMTtaaion nests aknost entivelx upon 
«nch qudtmrfdns im4 sudh ^ottctusicoM* In that work, dates 
never seem to have come into the view of the author. 
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tlnent^ How far it docs so, tbe reader shall judges 
"But this feudal polity," observes this author, 
" which was thus, by degrees, established over all 
the Continent of Europe, seems to have beeh re- 
ceived in this part of our island^ at least not uni* 
versally, and as a part of the national constitu* 
t ion, till the reign of William the Norman* 
Not but that it is reasonable to believe, froiii 
abundant traces in our history and laws^ that even 
in the times of the Saxons, who were a swarm 
firom what Sir William Temple calls the same 
northern hive, something similar to this was in 
tise; yet not so extensively, nor attended with all 
the rigour that was afterwards imported by the 
Normans. For the Saxons were firmly settled in 
this island, at kast as early as the year 600 : and 
it was not till two centuries after, that feuds ar«- 
rived to their full vigour and maturity, ev^n on the 
Continent cf Europe'^ [*] — If feuds^ or Jiefs^ were 
introduced by the pastoral tribes (the swarms from 
the northern hive J j how comes it that this pro* 
gress towards their vigour and maturity should 
have occupied two hundred years posterior to 
their introdudion upon the Continent ? If feuds 
had been habitual among those tribes in their awn 
country (which is the assertion of this author), 

[^] This date agiees with the cominenceiiient of the Car- 
loTingean race of kings in France, when itaHrjSe/i were estab* 
iishedby Chaklss Martsl's descendants* Charles Mar. 
TEL died A, D. 741* Charlemagne died A« D. 814. 
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they must haVc been perfedt when they Were first 
introduced, and the progress afterwards would na* 
turally be towards decline^ and not towards per- 
fedion. But the spreading of the system a;mong 
the native princes and former subjefts of the Ro- 
man empire> whom this author represents as the 
(fitly allodid proprietors of land, and who, be says, 
were persuaded to Exchange their allodia for fiefs^ 
may perhaps be what is here meant by their arri- 
val at vigour and maturity ; implying the extensitm 
rather than the improvement of the system. Ad- 
mitting this explanation, we must recoiled, that, 
according to the general report of our best histo- 
Tians, it is asserted, that when the Saxons subju- 
gated England, they almost entirely exterminated 
the native inhabitants [^] ; so that very few tf/fo- 
dial proprietors (according to this author) could 

p] Mr. Hume says : " The first indvaders from Germany, 
instead of excluding other adventurers, who must share with 
them the spoils and property of the ancient inhabitants, were 
obliged to invite over fresh supplies from their own country ; 
and a total extermination of the Britons became the sole expe- 
dient for providing a settlement and subsistence to the new 
planters.** Hist, of Eng. vol. i. ch. i. — Upon this subjeft. 
Dr. Robertson says : *' The ancient inhabitants of Britain 
were either exterminattdy or forced to take shelter among the 
mountains of Wales, or reduced into servitude. Hist, of 
Charles V. b. i. note 4.— -Mr. Whitaker calls the trutji 
of this in question: but there seems to be no question (hat the ' 
English were much more completely expelled from their ter- 
ritorial possessions, than the inhabitants of the Continent had 
been* 
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have remained ; and, of course, the whole lands 
must have been possessed, undtv/eudal tenures, by 
the Saxons, who obtained the entire possession of 
them, and who were a " swarm from the same 
northern hive." — Was this found to be the case ? 
—Quite the contrary ! — The lands among the 
Anglo-Saxons are allowed, on all hands, to have 
been, in general, allodial property -, and Black - 
STONE himself acknowledges that ^^ never were 
a part of the national con'stitution, till the reign of 
William the Norman/* — Is it possible, after 
the consideration of all these incongruities, to 
suppose that fiefs were introduced into England 
by the pastoral tribes who subdued this country ? 
I have no hesitation in declaring my firm belief 
that fiefs y properly so styled, and originating in the 
gift of the crown, never did exist in England at 
all under the Anglo-Saxon government. What 
have been so called, were the assumptions whiph, 
in the history of France, are termed seignories ; 
from which country feudal language might have 
been borrowed, and made use of in England; 
but this usurped power was so far from having 
been derived from the crown (as all y£^ originally 
were), that it arose in opposition to it, and in 
rivalship against it. It was founded upon the ac- 
cumulation of allodial property into few hands, 
forming great land-proprietors, who tyrannized over 
all the smaller proprietors of land, reducing them 
tQ a state of dependence upon theoaselves j and 
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treating the persons who lived upon their own 
territories, not a$ their vassals^ but as their slaves. 
In England, it became most prevalent in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, the last of the Saxon 
kings, to whom the great land-proprietors hardly 
acknowledged any subserviency whatever. Their 
power arose from their independence of the crown. 
Yet they hare been mistaken, by historians, ^for 
feudal vassals ; and the two very opposite states 
of society, the seignorial and t\it feudal^ h?i\e thus 
been confounded. [*] One intelligent writer, 
who, in his luminous work, to which the world is 
60 much indebted for information, throws light 
on every subjeft that he touches, illumines this 
with the following remark : " It is a mistake, 
to imagine that those territorial jurisdiftions" 
(the powers which constituted sejgnories ['] ) 

" took 

['] A writer 6f some eminence, iipoij the sabjeft of the 
English government, has fixed upon this reign aa the sera of 
th&\xitxodak6)\oxioixhit feudal sy item \xi England; that is, he 
has chosen to derive all power from the crown, during a reign 
when the authority of the crown was notoriously disregarde4 
\>Y all the great land.proprietors, and even by the earls^ who 
were the king's immediate substitutes^ or deputies. It is ob^ 
V10US3 that he mistakes the seignorial for tht feudal system.—* 
Sec Millar's View of the English Government, 

\y\ I transcribe the paragraph to which thi^ allodesi as an 
explanation of what is meant by sei^nories^ in the sense that I 
have used the word i ^^ Upon the authority which the great 
proprietors necessarily Jiad ip such a state of things over thew 
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** took their origin from the feudal law. 
Not only the highest jurisdidtions, both civil and 
criminal, but the power of levying troops, of 
coining money, and even that of making bye- 
laws for the government of their own people, were 
all rights possessed allodially by tht great proprietors 
of lands, several centuries before even the name 
of the feudal law was known in Europe."— No 
less just is the following remark, which occurs in 
the succeeding page. — " The introdudlion of the 

tenants and retainers, was founded the power of the ancient 
barons. They necessarily became the judges in peace, and 
the leaders in war, of ail who dwelt upon their estates. 
They could maintain order, and execute the law within ^eir 
respe^ve demesnes, because each of them could there turn 
the whole force of all the inhabitants against the injustice of 
any one. No other person had sufficient authority to do this. 
The king, in particular, had not* In those ancient times 
he was little more than tiie greatest proprietor in his domi« 
nions, to whom, for the sake of common defence against theif 
common enemies, the other great proprietors paid certain 
respe^s. To have enforced a payment of a small debt, with* 
in the lands of a great proprietor, where all the inhabitants 
were armed, and accustomed to stand by one another, would 
have cost the king, had he attempted it by his own authori* 
tyy almost the same effort as to extinguish a civil war. He 
wa^ therefore, obliged to abandon the administration (^jiis» 
tice, through the greater part of the country, to those who 
w^re capable of administering it ; and for the saose reason, to 
leave the command of the country militia to tbp^e whom that 
jniiitia would obey^" Book iii, ch. iv« p. 498-9.*^<ich 
were seignories, previous to the introdiiAioD of fiefs* 

Y 4 feudal 
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feudal law, so far from extending^ may be regarded 
as an attempt to moderate the authority of the 
great allodial lords."*— The civil and military 
government of the Anglo-Saxons, therefore, was 
not/eudaly but exactly and accurately the same 
that had existed among the French, under the 
Merovingean kings, derived immediately from 
Germany. Let the account given of this by 
MoNTESQUi5;u, in his Spirit of Laws, be com^ 
pared with the accounts which our histories give 
of the Anglo-Saxon governnient, and even the 
improvements which are imputed to the great 
Alfred, will be found to have had a previous 
existence in France. PJ The only difference be- 
tween 

* Smith's Wealth of Nations, v. i. b. iii, ch. iv. p. 499, 
[^] ** The counts assembled the freemen, and led them 
against the enemy. They had officers under theip who were 
called *vicars ; and as all the freemen were divided into hun~ 
dredii which formed what was called a borough^ the counts 
had also officers under them who were called centenari^ and 
carried the freemen of the borough, or th^ir hundreds, to the 
field. This division into hundreds is posterior to the est^b^ 
lishments of the Franks in Gaul. It was made by Ci^qtarius 
and Childebert/* (sons of Clovis) " with a view of 
obliging each distridi to answer for the robberies committed 
in their division ; this we find in the decrees of those Princes, A 
regulation of this hind is to this 'v(ry day observed in .England,*^ 
(B. XXX. ch. xvii.) English writers give Alfred, the whole 
credit of it.r— The counts, <* in order to judge of aflPairs," 
(says Montesquieu) ^< assembled a kind of assizes, whei?e 
the principal paen appeared/' (Ibid, ch, xviii.} ** It is 

prop?^ 
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tween them existed in the names. The dukes and 
€ounts of the Frfench, who led the bands of free* 
men to the field, or presided over them as judges 
at home, when fiefs were unknown, were by the 
Anglo-Saxons denominated earls-, who were, in 
like manner, both the military chiefs, and the civil 

proper to observe" (continues he, in the same chapter) ** that 
the fundlions of the count, of the ^r^^^, or fiscal judge, and 
the centenarius^ were the same ; that the judges, the rat hem- 
hurgbers, and the sheriffs, were the same persons under dif- 
ferent names. These were the count's assistants, and were 
generalljr seven in number ; and as he was obliged to have 
t*iv€l've persons to judge, he filled up the number with the 
principal men." These were the established institutions for 
the government of the freemen in France, which existed 
previously to the establishment oifiefs by Charles Mar- 
TEL. They were continued after the establishment of fiefs, 
and are found in the capitularies of Charlemagne ; because 
in his reign hoih. cllodial saA feudal ^livpttty were prevalent, 
^nd the two systems were combined. The 17th and i8th 
chapters of the 30th book of the Spirit of Laws, treat o{ the 
capitularies which formed this combination ; from whence 
authors, by retrograde reasoning, conclude they had always 
co.existed. But what respeds the counts, applies to allodial 
pjrppprty, corresponding with the codes of the barbarians ; 
where there is no mention of feudal establishments : and the 
reader must perceive, that this system for the government of 
allodial property in France, was exadly the same with the 
Anglo-Saxon government; and, in particular, that the 
Saxon institution of juries, which English writers seem to re. 
prd as an invention of the great Alfred, had a previous 
^rxistence in France. Alfrzd's merit consisted in adopting, 
>uid, perhaps^ iii]j>ro>ving it, 

judges 
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judges in the different prwinces and counties of 
England. [**} And this system of government 
continued to be exercised in England, without 
change, until it was superseded by the feudal go- 
vermffenl, which the first William imported 
from Normandy ; transplanting at once into this 
country, the feudal establishments of France, and 
they flourished in a much more perfe6t state here 
than they did in France ; because the authority 
of the feudal monarch was much more complete. 
I have been drawn into this tedious discussion, 
which here may be reckoned out of its place, by 
publishing separately this investigation, which 
was meant to have formed a supplement to an- 
other work of higher interest and greater extent ; 
when, these subjeAs having undergone a previous 
examination, a reference was all which, in this 
place, would have been required. But it be- 
came absolutely necessary, in this attempt, to ac- 
count for the opposite, and, at the same time, 

[**] In England there was but one denomination for the 
governors of both in common use, viz. earL In France, 
they were respedliveiy distinguished by the appellations dkkf^ 
and couT/t, of whom Montesquieu says— ^** Both were 
equally crvil and military officers : the whole difference con* 
sisted in the duke's having several counts under him, though 
there were counts who had no duke over them, as we learn 
from Fredegarius." Chron. ch. Ixxviii. ?n the year 636 : — 
which date, by the way, corresponds with the reign of Da - 
cojjERT, onie of the Merovingean kings, 

uniform 
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uniform habits, which, respeAivcly, prevail in 
two great portions of the earth (Europe arid Asia) 
in resped to landed property and government ; to 
trace the cause of difference in each to its ap- 
parent origin, and to free that peculiarity upoa 
which it seems to depend, namely, the proprie- 
tary rights of individuals to land, of the errors or 
mistakes with which' it was involved. If I have 
been successful in my investigation, the natural 
progress from the pastoral state of society to the 
agricultural^ must be deemed that, which has 
been for ever prevalent, and still continues to be 
uniform in Asia; and the artificial, that state 
which preceded and has been permanently fixed 
by the conquests of the barbarians in Europe. 
But they greatly err, who would impute the ex- 
istence of this important and peculiar advantage 
to those barbarians. It had a more splendid 
origin, and was derived, from the previous con- 
quests, and the domination of the Romans ; 
whose government, originally republican, estab- 
lished the sacred rights of individuals, and syste- 
matically protefted them: and these rights, 
when the pastoral tribes found them existing, 
they ardently adopted and cherished, and ex- 
tended with their after^conquests. So that, not 
to the barbarians, but to imperial Rome, is to 
be attributed the establishment of individual and 
allodial property of land in Europe; upon the 
different modifications of which, all the after- 
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mutations, in resped to the extent or the h'mita- 
tion of the monarchical authority, depended. Still, 
however, I acknowledge that this is merely my 
conjedJure. But the fads upon which this con- 
jedlure is founded, both in respeft to the general 
state of landed property and government in Asia» 
and the changes which have attended them in 
Europe, I trust, will be found to rest upon the 
solid basis of truth » 
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TRANSLATION OF T^E COPY OF A ZEMINDAHUT 
SUNNUD TO CHITUN SING, FOR THE ZEMTNOARRY 
OF 61SH£MP6R£« 



X) E It known to the mutsuddies of affairs, present and 
future, to the choudries, canongoes, talookdars, ry- 
ots, and husbandmen of pergunnah Bishenpore, &c. (a 
kbalsa mehal*) in sircar 6angush,[*] &c. dependent oa 

Chuck- 

• Distrift. 

{a] Ac a sircar, or tenitorial juris<lt£tum, diis name of B/mgutk^ Mr. Grant 
affirms, ib the Preface to a second edition of his Inquiry into the Nature gi 
' !Zremindarry Tenures, to i>e a misnomer, or error of Sir C h a a l a s Rou s i*b» 
' as none such existed in the suhahof Bengal ; but that the proper denomination 
«f the distrid meant in the sunnud, it that of pesbeutbt or of tribute, withUi 
which, the zemindar of Bishenpore, together with two or three other indivi- 
duals belonging to the same subah, were classed, as possessing by inheritance* 
. and on the conditioo of a tribsftct or quit-rent, some inaccessible lands left uo- 
tvbduedby the Mogul conquefrors; and which, in the present instance, were 
r.ot completely reduced to the state oi official zemindarry holdings, subjedl lo 
the payment of the nvbgie rents of the ryots to the sovereign, until the period 
4>f the Company's, administration, in 1772-J; when aiding, no doubt, in their 
capacity of J^wums to the emperor of Hindostan, rather than as nuinagen in 
behalf of the British oati(^]. The circumstance, however, of the misnomer, 
is of consequeace to be remarked; because SirCu ar l as, in his Dissertation 
on the Landed Property of Bengal, founds, on the solitary case of the zemin- 
dar of Bishenpore, whose hereditary and proprietary rights, as a tri&utMry^ 
are not to be denied, the argument, or, at least, wishes the inference to be 
idrawn from it, that all other zemindars, whether officUi ^and-holderi or not, > 

pos- 
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Chucklah* Burdwati, belonging to the subah of Ben- 
gal (the paradise of countries), that whereas, agreeably to 
the furdy sowal f (or paper pf Feqiue6t)« which has obtained 
our signature, and a furdy huckeekut (or bond of obliga- 
tion) in conformity thereto, to which also our signature 
has been affixed, with the fartkulars of each specified at 
large, the office of zemindar of the aforesaid pergunnah 
has been bestowed, agreeably to the indorsement annexed, 
from the beginning of the year 1187, B. S. to the cream 
of his peers, Chitun Sing, the grandson of Gopaui* 
Sing, zemindar, deceased^ on his consenting to pay the 
royal peshcush, t &c. of 186 mohurs, and two annas: it 
is required of him, that, having executed with propriety 
the duties and fundtions of his station, he be not deficient, 
in the smallest respe6l, in diligence and assiduity, but ob- 
serving a conciliatory condudl towards the ryots, and in- 
habitants at large, and exerting himself to the utmost In 
punishing and expelling the refraftory : let him pay the 
revenue of government into the treasury at the stated pe- 
riods; let him encourage the body of the ryots in such a 
manner, that signs of an increafsed cultivaitioB, and im- 
provement of the country, may dally appear ; and let him 
keep the high roads in such repair, that travellers may pass 
and re-pass in the fullest confidence and security; let 

possessing under a similar teirare ofsunnud, or grant, must nece«sari!> hare \aA 
th< same heritable rights, and conditional property, in their lands, by the consti-o 
tution and laws of the preceding goTemmeiity that the rajah-zemindar, of Bi- 
shcnpore enjoytd, until the subversion of those rights and property under the 
dewanny management of the Company's servants in Bengal. As^ 11^ like man« 
ner, on -another occasion, in the Dissertation, p. 79, Sir Char l c< confeunds 
a simple claim (in the Persian language, dawjJdfcomfetiihnforz^tminiunY 
holding, with a claim of right for the same ; though requiring the appropri- 
ate Persian terms €ii davirybvk in the latter sense, according to the author of 
the Inquiry, in the Prefstce before-mentioned, page 13. 

* Jurtsdidionofafogedar^ a nHjtury distriCI. 

f Petition. 

^ X resem* 

there 
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there be na rolAeriei or murders comznitted within 1m 
houndaTies; but (God forbid!) should any one, notwidi- 
standing, be robbed or plundered of his property, let hint 
produce the thieves, together wiik the stolen property ; 
and, after restoring the latter to the rightful owner, let him 
assign the former oyer to punishmenc ; should he fail in 
producing the parties offending, he must himself make 
good the property ^olen : let him be care&l that ao one 
be guilty of miscondudl in his behaviour, or commit ir- 
regularities of any kind : let him transmit the accounts re- 
ijuired of him to the buzeoor, * under his own and the ca- 
nongoe's signature ; and, after having paid up the whole 
revenues conrpletely, at the end of the year, let him re- 
ceive credit for the muskooraot, f agreeaUy to usage; and, 
finaliy, let him refrain from the coHedlion of any of the 
aboab, X abolished or prohibited by government. 

It is required of the aforesaid mutsuddres, &cc, that, hav* 
ing acknowledged the said person zemindar of the above- 
mentioned pergunnah, they consider him as invested with 
the powers and funftions appertaining to that office : re- 
garding this as obligatory, let them not deviate here* 
from. 

Indorsement on the back of the Sunnud. 

Agreeably to the furdy sowal, which has obtained our 
signature, and iurdy huckeekot and mochulkah, in confor- 
mity thereto, to which also our signature has been affixeid, 
the office of zemindarry of pergunnah Bishenpore, &:c. (a 
khalsa mehal), in sircar Bangush (peshcush), &c. dependent 
on Chucklah Burdwan, belonging to the subah of Bengal 
(the paradise of countries), has been granted, from the be- 

* The court of the sovereigo. 
+ Allowances. 

$ Extia aftsetsmeiiti, or umuthorind txatftions, 

ginning 
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ginning of the year 1187, B. S. to the cream of bispecr^^ 
Chitun Sino, the grandson of GoPAtrL Sing, zemin- 
dar, deceased, on his consenting to pay the royal pesh*^ 
cushy of 186 mohurs and two annas* 

Two entire Afehalsi 

The jumraahj agreeably to the accounts signed by the 
canongoes of the subah, fuvdy sowaK 

The office of zemindar of pergunnah Bishenpore, &c. (a 
khalsa mehal), in sircar Bangush (peshcush), &c. dependent 
on Chucklah Burdwan, belonging to the subah of Bengal 
(the paradise of countries)^ having been bestowed on the 
cream of his peers, Chitun Sing, the grandson of Go* 
PAUL Sing, zemindar, deceased, he has conscQted ta 
pay the royal peshcush, of 186 mohurs and two annas, and 
recjueets that a sunnud may he granted him. 

What IS your pleasure ? 
(Subscribed! Let a sunnud be granted. 

Pcrgunnali Bislienpore, in sircar 

Bangush (peshcush), one raehal, 37,529 4 o O 
Ditto, Shapoor, in sircar Mahda- 

xun, one mehal, - - 96.374 912 

Total jummah, - 1,29,903 13 1 2 

Furdy Huckeekut* 

Agreeably to the furdy sowal, the particulars of which 
have been recorclcd, tlie office of zemindar, &c. (as in the 
preceding) having been bestowed, from the beginning of 
the year 1187, B. S. on, &c. (as before), and the afore- 
said person having delivered into tlxe dufccv the usual 
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mocbulkah and zacneny,* . requests a sunnud may be. 
granted him. 

What is your will and pleasure? — Two mclials. 

The jummahy agreeably to the accounts signed by tlic 
canongoes, &c. 

[Statement as before]. 

Having taken a mochulkah and zameny, agreeably to 
usage^ let the sunnud be prepared* 

» 
Mechulkah. 

I who am Chitun Sing, the grandson of Go1> a ut 
Sing, deceased, zemindar of pergunnah Bishenpore, 
&c. &c. 

Whereas the office of zemindar of the aforesaid per* 
gunnah has been bestowed on me, from the beginning of 
1 187, B. S. on my consenting to pay die royal peshcush, 
of 186 mohurs and two annas : 

Do, of my^ free^ will accord, enter into the engage- 
ment and written obligation, that, having executed with 
propriety the duties and fundlions of m^ station, I will 
not be deficient, in the smallest respeft, in diligence and 
asiiJuity ; but, observing a mild and conciliatory condudk 
towards the ryots, and inhabitants at large, and exerting 
myself to the utmost, in punishing and expellin|^ the rc- 
fra£lory, I will pay the revenue of government into the 
treasury, at the stated periods : I will encourage the body 
of the ryots in such a manner,- that signs of increased cul- 
tivation, and improvement of the country, may daily ap- 
pear : I will keep the high roads in such repair, that tra- 
vellers may pass and re-pass in the fullest confidence and 
security : there shall be no robberies or murders committed 
within my boundaries ; bu^ (God forbid \\ should any one, 

• Security. 

% not* 
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notwithstanding, be robbed or plundered of his property, 
I will produce the thieves, together with the stolen pro- 
perty ; and, aftfer restoring the latter to the rightful owner, 
I will consign the former over to punishment : should I 
fail in producing the parties offending, I myself will make 
good the property stolen : I will be careful that no one be 
guilty of misconduf^ in his behaviour, or commit irregu- 
larities of any kind : I vifill transmit the accounts required 
of me, under my own and the canongoe's signature ; and, 
after having paid up the whole revenues, completely to the 
end of the year, I will receive credit for the muskooraut, 
agreeably to usage ; and, finally, I will refrain from the 
colle£tion of the aboab, which have been abolished, or 
prohibited, by government. 

I have therefore given this paper, as a mochulkah (or 
obligation), that recourse may be had thereto, when oc- 
casion shall require, &c. 

Zameny (or Bond for Appearance). 

I, who am canongoe of Bengal, &c. 

Whereas, the office of zemindar of pergunnah Bishen- 
pore, &c. has been bestowed on Chitun Sing, &c»: 
having become security to government for his appearance, 
do engafb and bind myself, that, in case the aforesaid per- 
son should abscond, I will produce him ; and, in the event 
of my not being able to do so, I myself will be responsible 
for his engagements. 

I haVe, therefore, written these few lines in the nature 
of a hazer zameny, that they may be called for when ne- 
cessary* 
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T!feA«rstATlON OF A fIRMAUN CONCERKING TttE 
COLLECTION OF T&IfiUTEy ISSUED ^Y <fH£ £MH£«- 
RPH AJ.^JUQ1^1^]^ (A^R][J^|S^9£^£)>IN A. H. IC79, OX 
A. D. 1668. 



TO the trusty Mohammed Hashem, whose hope is 
in (fire royal favour — Be it known, that since, by the bless- 
ing of the grace and favour of the Lord of tl^e Earth and 
of the Heavens, whose bene^fits are great and universal, it 
has ever been our desire so to guide die reins of inclina- 
tion in our exalted designs, as to conform to .the sacred 
text — which says, " Of a truth, the Lord con^mandeth,. 
that you aft with jtistice and with righteousness:" — ^so is' 
it our earnestwish, in all cur arrangements of weight and 
moment, to follow the laws prescribed by the most ex- 
cellent of created beings, Mahomed (upon whom, and 
tipon his pfost^rity and companions, be the sublimest bless- 
ings and peace) ,^ and by continually revolving in our en- 
liglite^ned mind, ** that the earth and the heavens stand 
«firm through justice," perform our devotiop^towards Pro- 
vidence, and venerate his command?, by shewipg pity and 
indulgence towards our subjefts of every degree. 

Wherefore, on the present fojtunate occasion, we have 
caused to be issued this sublime mandate, the emblem of. 
justice, in order that the mutsuddies * and aumils f now 
in office, a^ Wdl as those who may be hereafter employe4 
in the affairs of tbe protefted dominions of Hindustan, 

i Native coikAon, or OMoa^ers of distrid*, on the part of government.-^ 

z 2 f ro*^ 
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from one extremity to the other, be informed In all points 
concerning the tribute, as to the quantity and mode di-s. 
TcStci in the enh'ghtened law of the pure and bright reli- 
gion. To this edift are subjoined the distindlions which 
are approved, as being ascertained from good and authen- 
tic traditions ; and according to which they are to make 
the coileAions. They shall not require an annual reno- 
vation of this edift ; but assure themselves, that any devia- 
tion therefrom will make them liable, both to temporal 
and eternal punishment. 

First, They must shew the ryots every kind of favour 
and indulgence ; inquire into their circumstances ; and 
endeavour, by wholesome regulations and wise adminis- 
tration, to engage them, with hearty good will, to labour 
tovsrards the increase of agriculture ; so that no lands may 
be negledled that are capable of cultivation. 

Second, From the commencement of the year they shai^ 
as far as they are able, acquire information of the circum- 
stances of every husbandman, whether they are employed 
in cultivation, or have negledted it : then, those who have 
the ability, they sliall excite and encourage to cultivate 
dieir lands ; and if they require indulgence in any particu- 
lar instances, let it be granted them ; but if, upon exami- 
nation, it shall be found, that some who have the ability, 
and are assisted with water, nevertheless have negle£led to 
cultivate their lands, they shall admonish, and threaten, and 
. use force and stripes. In khiraj.mowezzeflF,* they shall 
acquire information of the condu(S of the proprietors of 
land, from whom this tribute is to be coUeded, whether 
they cultivate or not; and if they learn that the hus- 
bandmen are unable to provide the implements of husban^ 



• Affiled rM* of tiibutt piid b nnaty.«*RovtB.-<>-I mspf^K money, 
srat. 
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dry, they shall advance them money from government, in 
Ithe way of tekawy, * and take a security. 

Third, In kheraj^mowezzeff, if the proprietor of the 
land, for want of means .of providing the implements of 
husbandry, has been unable to cultivate it, or has deserted, 
leaving the land uncultivated, they shall either give the 
land in farm, or allow another to cultivate it (on account 
of the proprietor) ; or they shall appoint a person to suc- 
ceed the proprietor, who shall cultivate the land; and, 
after paying the tribute, whatever remains, he shall apply 
it to hi» own use. When the proprietors of lands shall 
again have the ability to cultivate them, they shall be re^ 
stored to them. If a person deserts, leaving his land un-» 
cultivated, they shall not give it in farm during the remain-* 
der of that year; but, after the expirs^dpn of that year, they 
shall give it in farm^ \ 

Fourth, Let them obtain information of the parcels of 
lands, which, having fallen into disuse, have not been re- 
stored to cultivation. If they are situated amongst high*!* 
ways and roads, let them be annexed to the (neighbouring) 
city or town, that somebody may culti^te tliem* If they 
are of other descriptions, let them examine the state of such 
lands. Provided some part is cultivated, but is not very 
hopeful, they shall not give molestation on account of the 
tribute of such lands* If there are but small hopes from 
the remainder (of bringing it back into cultivation), or if it 
has been all along uncultivated-r-in both cases, if that land 
is proprietary, the proprietor being present, and capable 
of cultivating it, let them admonish him to cultivate it : 
but if that land is not proprietary, or the proprietor is not 
known, let them give it to a person who is capable of cuU 
tivating it ; then, if the farmer i$ a Mussulman, and the 

* Money adTsncedby government to the proprietort or cultivators of ^^e 
land, to as|it( them tender clrcumttaDces of diitrtu.'— Ro v & b^ 
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aforesaid land fe Situated m the neighbourhood of ashcrcc 
land, let them agree widi Wm for asher (a tenth part of 
the produce): If it Kes neat* kherajee land,* or the far- 
iteer fe an i4^fidel> theV shcdl positively exa& from him the 
kiiel^ (mowfeaaeff). In a case where (such) kheraj is 
not pTopierv they shall, according to the exigency of the 
Ot;casion, sdttle a rate for each begah f, which is Called 
kheraj mekettaat, or else ^ttlcvhalf of the established 
sli^e of t!he produce^ "^hich is called mokosslmeh. X If 
the proprietor is knbwn^ hut is totally iiicapaible of culti- 
vattlhg the lands^ pipvided that lafnd heretofore "wal settled 
for kheraj rtxJ^oissimeh, let them a<9: conformably to the 
dire(^i6iis4)erein after given. If k was not mokossimeh, 
they idhall not give any rtiolestarion for asher, or for khc- 
Tsq (rao<vezzefF) ; but, in case of distress, having advanced 
him tekawy, they shall make him employ himself in cul* 
|!ivati<Hi. 

Fifth, If the proprietor of a pieceoftmcaltivated ground 
be kno^n, let them leave it to him, and not suffer any 
Other to possess it. If the proprietor thereof is not known, 
and the soflis not promising, they shall, according to the 
best of their judgment, give it to any one they shall think 
capable of managing it ; and if such an one do properly 
cultivate it, 'they shall consider him the proprietor. If the 
land is capable of pai'ticular species of cultivation, and he 
adls m a manner that prevents such a return from the soil 
(as might, with propfer management, be obtained), they 
shall hinder him from so doing ; and they shall prevent 
him from enjoying the profits thereof j nor allow any per- 
8oii to possess such biid, or to be considered as the pro- 
prietor. 

* ATiifr^r/ signifies, stridlly, the tribute paid by a conquered country ; is dha 
uspi for revenue in general. — Rou ii. 
+ About one-third of an English acre. — Rouse. 
1 A rule of division, or rateable proportion."-Rou si* 

If 
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If a piece of ground has changed its proprietor, and 
through his (the new proprietor's) management, become 
entirely desolate, they shall consider it as belonging to him 
who possessed it before, and not allow this other to pos- 
sess it. 

Sixth, In a place where neither asher nor kheraj (mo- 
wezzeff ) are yet settled upon agriculture, they shall ad as 
direfted in the law. In case of kheraj (mowezzefF), they 
shall settle for such a rate, that the ryots may not be ruin- 
ed by the lands ; and they shall not, on any account, exa£t 
1>eyond (the value of) half of the produce, notwithstanding 
any (particuJar) ability to pay more. In a place where 
(one or the other) is fixed, they shall take what has been 
agreed for, provided that in kheraj (mowezzeff) it does- 
not exceed the half (of the produce in money), that the 
ryots may not be ruined: but if (what is settled appear to 
iJe too much) they diaH reduce the former kheraj to what 
diall be found proportionable to their ability ; however, if 
the capacity exceeds the settlement, they shall not takQ 
more. 

Seventh, Commutations of mowezzefF rookossimeh 
are allowable, provided the ryots are satisfied; but other- 
wise, they should not make such alterations. 

Eighth, The season for demanding the l^heraj-mowe^fe- 
acff on every species, is when the harvest is fit for reap- 
ing ; therefore, from every particular species that shall 
arrive at that state, they shall take the proportion of tribute 
(rent). 

Ninth, When a field thz^t pays kherajfmowezzefF suf-r 
fers a partial injury, they shall make a careful investigation 
thereof, and shall allow a fair and equitable dedud^ion, 
according to die degree of injury j and, in taking the tri- 
bute from the remainder, they shrill do it in such manner, 

z 4 that 
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tiiat the ryots may enjoy a complete half (o^ what the cfofr 
ought to have produced). 

Tenth, In kberaj-mowczzeflF, whosoever, notwithstand- 
ing he possesses the ability to cultivate his own land, 
and meets with no impediment, nevertheless sa£fers it to be 
nncuhivated, let them exafl the tribute fiXMn other nieans. 
If, in particular places, from inundation, or from want of 
rain, before the reaping of the harvest, it suffers such a 
degree of injury, that the seed thereof doth not pome to 
his hand, and there remain not sufficient time for him to 
cultivate again that year, they shall consider the tribute to 
have cpased* But if the injury shall h^j^n after the 
reaping, even if therp be a total loss, such as having been 
eaten by cattle. Sec. or if there remain sufficient time for 
a second cv^ltivation (in that year), they shall exa£b the 
tribute. 

^leven^h, If the proprietor of land paying mowezzeff, 
cultivates it himself, and dies before he had paid the tri* 
bute of that year, ^nd the harvest comes to the hands of his 
heirs, they shall exaft the tribute from the heirs. If the 
aforesaid defun£t died before he had cultivated the land, 
and there was not remaining sufficient time for cultivating 
it in that year, they shall not exadl any thing. 

Twelfth, In mowezzefF, if the proprietor gives his 
own ground in farm, or lends it to another, and the farm- 
rer, or borrower, cultivates it, the t^-ibute shall be exa£led 
from the proprietor : if cither of them ipakes a garden on 
it, they shall demand the tribute from the farmer, or the 
borrower. If any one takes possession of (such) tributary 
land, and denies having done so, provided the proprietor 
has witnesses, and the usurper has cultivated the ground, 
they shall exa£l the tribute from the usurper: but if he 
has not cultivated it, they shall not exa€t the tribute from 

either* 
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^cher. If the usurper denies the h&j and the proprietor 
cannot produce witnesses, they shall exa£t the tribute 
from the projM-ietor. In a case of mortgage, they shall 
a^ the same as direfbcd concerning an usurper; provided 
the mortgagee has cultivated the land without the permis- 
sion of the mortgager. 

Thirteenth, In kheraj-mowezzeff : if a person sells part 
of his own tributary land, which is arable, and produces 
only one crop (in the year), provided there remains suffi- 
cient time to cultivate it in that year, and the buyer has 
^aken possession (seeing tha^ if he wishes to cultivate in 
chat year, no body can hinder him, therefore the tribute 
shall be exa£led from him ; but, otherwise, it shall be 
taken from the seller: if it produces two crops (in one 
year), one of which has been enjoyed by the seller, and 
che other by the buyer, the tribute shall be equally divided 
between them : if, on that land, tliere is a crop fit for 
reaping, the tribute shall be taken from the seller. 

Fourteenth, In mowezzefF: if any person builds a 
house upon his own ground (which was cultivated), he 
shall pay the same tribute that he paid before ; and the 
fi;ame» if he has planted trees that do not produce fruit. If 
a cultivated spot, that paid the kheraj-mowezzeff, is con<^ 
verted into a garden, and the whole closely planted with 
fruit-trees, they shall exa£t 2 J rupees, being the rate for 
a garden, although the trees have not yielded fruit, ex- 
cepting upon vines, and almond-trees, whereon tribute is 
not due until tliey bear fruit ; but when they produce 
fruit, they shall exa£l from them 2i rupees, upon the 
supposition that a lawful begah, measuring 45 shahjihany, 
or 60 lawful guzsquare, will yield 5^ rupees ; but, other- 
wise, they shall take half of the adlual produce. If the 
value of the produce is less than a fourth of a rupee, in the 

pro*^ 
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proportion of one sejer out of fivfeshahjihany Seers of graifi, 

tliey shall not take it according to such deficiency. 

If an Infidel sells his bnd to a Musselman,. notwith* 

standing his being a Musselman, they shall exa£l from 

him kheraj (mow^/z^eff). 

Fifteenth, If any one dedicates his own land to the vse 
of a public burying-grouiid, or for a serai, they shafi con- 
sider the tribute to haye ceased. 

Sixteenth, In kheraj-mowezzeff: * every Qnewho is not 
^he (hereditary) proprietor of such kheraj land, whether 
Infidel or Musselma^, having bought it, or taken it in 
mortgage, shall risc^ive the profits, with permission of 
(government). From whatever is produced on that land^ 
they shall exafl the settled rate of tribute, provided it be 
not more than hplf (of the produce) ; in which case, they 
shall reduce it: but if it is less than the third> they shaM 
increase it as far as they jiiav deem fit. 

Seventeenth- If the proprietor of mokossimeh land die?, 
and leaves not any heirs; in giving that land in farm, or 
to be cultivated, &c. they shall a£): in the manner already 
dkefled, under tl^e head of mowezzefF. 

Eighteenth. In mokossimeh: if any injury happens to 
the harvest, upon as much as is damaged they shall not ex- 
a£l the tribute: and vs^hether the injury happens to the 
.grain before or after reaping, they shall exaftthe tribute 
from (only) what remains (good). 

 It is to be observed throughout the whole of this firmaun, that the wordi 
triiittie is > invar iabiy given as the translation' of kheraj^ by Mr. Rousl^ 
nvheieas, in the Chapter on Tribute and Taxes, in the Ayeep AH^ry. trans- 
lated by Gladwin, page 3 50, vol. i. khtraj^'wex.eefa^ or mo'wexAeJ^ mean» 
a certain share of the produce of the soil, settled with the husbandman in mo- 
iicy^ent or in Jcind, according to his.abi.ity ; and that the proprittors htr^ 
named, arc always necessarily undcrsipod tQ ht the i^'Qti^ w|kO aze the paly 
•cultivators of the land. 

KO. IW:^ 
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No. III. 



TRANSLATION OF A FIRMAUK OF THE EMPEROR 

AURUNGZEBE ALUMGEER, IN THE EIGHTH YEAR 
OF HIS REIGN. FROM THE RAMOOZAT ALEM- 
GERY. 



TO the promoter of utility and advantage, obedient to 
the true faith, RisshuKj.Doss, living In hopes of the 
bounty of the eoipire, be it known, as all our august de« 
sires and designs, elevated to the sky, have for their obje£t 
the increase of the culture and population of the country* 
and the h<y>piness and ease of the ryots, the highest trust 
of the AUnighty Creator, the idea of whose dignity is incv- 
mense : and upon inquiry lately xnade into the state of the 
afiairs of the pergunnais^ of the khalsah shereefa^ and of 
taviefdars^ from the ministers of our empire, it Jias come 
to our sacred knowledge, that people, such as ameens 
of the pergunnahst m our dominions^ adverting to/tbcr 
amount produced in the most favourable years, and some 
late years, and the quantity of land which will admit of 
cultivation, the ability and circumstances of the ryots, and 
other obje£ls of moment, do, in sev;eral of the villages in 
the pergurmahsy fix ^tjummah at the Qommenceme^t of the 
year ; and if any of the ryots of the villages do not consent 
to this mode, they settle the jummah at the time of the 
harvest, by a measurement of the lands, or by ascertain* 
ment of the produce (cunkotej^ and in many of the vil- 
lages, the husbandmen and tillers of which tlvey know to 
be in a state of poverty and distress, they settle witli such 
men by tdcing a proportion of the grain, either an half, 
a third, two-fifths, or more or less, and at the end of the 

year, 
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year, they transmit to the royal dufter^ according to estab- 
lished customs^ general accounts of the specie realized, 
having first authenticated them ; and these accounts are 
also confirmed by the croriesy^ and signed by the choudries \ 
and canmgoes ; but no account of the lands in each pergun^ 
mky specifying the exadl produce of each, and distinguish- 
jrrg the different articles of the khurreef zni rubbee harvests; 
vizv what quantity of a superior value^ and what of an in- 
fer ior, Vas produced in the 1^ year» and what increase, 
or diminution in the present year, comprehended with the 
former, or an account of the number of cultivators in each. 
viUage, distmguishing tlje farmers, ryots, &c. comes to the 
Toy^]dufur'\ by which the state ofthemehal [farmed distrift^ 
©r village] and the condition of the mutsuddies of such mehat^ 
with itspedt to thededudtions that have been allowed by tliem 
from the jummah, as first settled on account of deficieticies 
in the coUeflion? of the mehal^ proceeding from a scarcitjt 
of rain, a severity of cold, cheapness of gram, or such 
other causes, do not clearly appear. If they make them- 
selves perfedlly acquainted with the state of the cultivatoi^s^ 
and produce of each village, and adl from a perfedl know^ 
ledge thereof, and take pabs in the culture of the lands 
which will admit of cultivation, and for the improvement 
of cultivation, in order to eflfeft the increase of the re- 
venue to its full a«nount, tht per^unnaAs will flourish and 
be in a state of plenty, and the condition of the ryots will 
be happy ; an increase will also appear in the produce*, 
And, in case of a calamity, the loss will be mitigated by 
the additional cultivation. The royal order, requiring the 
obedience of the world is issued, that you (Risshuk Doss) 
make yourself acquainted with the state of every village in 

"* Official zemindars, before the common use of this latter deiignatioOy io 
the financial management of a distridt atsecsed originally for a crgre of daiiips. 
- f Lesser semioftars. 

thQ 
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^ ferguimah appertaining to your dewunnee and ameenf^ 
ififorining yourself what quantity is cultivated, and what 
isncuUivated ; and how much is produced every year of 
the superior articles, and what is the reason why the land^ 
Jhave not been cultivated. You will also inform yourself^ 
what was the usage with regard to receiving the ciistotm 
{mahsQ^l) in time of his majesty, when r^ah Tudor 
Mull was dewan. AI$o> whether the rate of the duties 
(^aytr) is the same as fermerly, or, whether they have 
Jbeen increa^ since the commencement of our auspicious 
reign ; ^uid also how many villages are populous, and how 
many d^erted, and what is the reason of the depopulation. 
After making yourself acquainted with the particulars, 
you will apply yourself to the promc^ton oi an increase of 
|>opulation in the villages which have been deserted, and 
to the cultivation of these lands which will admit of it, by 
adhering to your word, being just to your engagements, 
and augmenting the produce of the superior articles. You 
will alsoy where a well shall have become unserviceable, 
put it in repair, and dig other wells, and fix such a 
juminab for them^ that the ryots may obtain their rights, 
and the revenue may be coUe6led with puncEtuality^ 
and no oppression may be exetY:ised upon a single ryot« 
You v^lU also draw accounts every year, of the number o^* 
cultivators in each village, of the land which is cultivated and 
unculeivated^and of the Wells; containing, likewise, informa- 
tion regarding the rain ; the articles produced, both those of 
a superior and those of an inferior value ; the requisites for 
cultivating th^ land which will admit of cultivation ; the 
increase of the produce of superior articles, and the popula«> 
Cion of the villages which had been deserted during a course 
of years. You will also intimate the particulars of what may 
have been settled, exceeding the former pradtice ; specify- 
ifi|; the amount which oia^ have been coUedled in the coprse 

of 
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of the whole yean Yoia will consider the foilowhfg r<^ 
gulations, established from the beginning of the W«r^(har- 
vest), in the eighth year of the reign, add put diem '^a 
pra<Slice accordingly : you will also direft the aumUs of 
the distri£t, and the jagheerdars, to observe tbetviy vis. 
1st) You will not give the ckoudr'm and mtniis admission 
to you in private ; but make it a rule fcr them to attend 
publicly at the cutcherrj\ and wheti the lowest f^ots ^lall 
come to represent their case ixd you> you will make tbem 
your friend, by shewing them notice, and treating them 
with kindness; that they may not hare oc^sion for tfkr 
patronage of another, in order to expTese dldr wants. 
2diy, You will dire£t the^i^/Zx to inform thetnseives, in 
the beginning of the year, of the cultivators io every vil- 
lage, the number of ploughs, and the portions of landsi; 
and, should the ryots' remain, to admonkh thena (every 
man according to his condition) to 9«v^ mo^ seed, axrf 
promote a better harvest than that of the preceding year; 
ako, to shew such an earnestness to cukiva^fe articles of a 
superior nature in preference to those of JrtJ inferior, as nsx. 
to leave more land, which will adiAit of -cultivaKioii, uncoL 
tivated, than they can possiMy avoid. But ^iKmld any of 
the men have deserted^ the aurmh wfl! then hitfbrm them 
selves of tl»e cause, and use every means to bring llieni 
isack to their foitner habkaftion : -they will "Aaa eftdeavoar^ 
by every satis&dory assurance and encouragement, to <:ol- 
le6i; husbandmen from the circumjacenft coufiftry, and dis- 
pose of the land covered with thickets, so as to cause it tb 
be cultivated. 3dly, You will dircdi the amems of the 
pergwmahs to zGt as follows : they will inform themselves, 
in the beginning of the year, of tlie state -of rhe produce of 
each village, and the quantity belonging to each indi vidual« 
and, with the mifxutest knowledge, form tijummfAy having 
irespeft both to the advantage of the government and 4he 

case 
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caseof dieTVQCs: they will transmit the douljummah^ with- 
out delay, to the royal dt^ter. 4thly, After the formation 
of the jummah^ you will be careful that the colle6lions be 
opened at the proper time, and carried on conformably to 
^zkuu\ which are establisl^d in tdx)[i pergunnah^ and that 
the persons be called upon who do not pay at the time 
iixed. You will also, every Weekj inform yourself, and 
issue your injundlions, that no balance be left in part of the 
kisu However, if it should happen that part of the first 
kisit should remain unpaid, be careful that it be noted, to be 
coliedled in the second kUt ; but, at any rate, that it be paid 
•complete in the third khu 5thly, Settle proper kisHy pro-. 
portioaable to the condition and ability of the ryots, for 
old balances ; and dire£t the cr^ries to colie6): the amount 
agreeably to the engagements ; and yourself attend to tire 
completion of the collections, and be careful that no delay 
be occasioned by the negligence of thtaumUs. 6dily, Whea 
you yourself investigate the state of the pergunnahs, in 
whatever village you may arrive, you will make yourself 
acquainted wkh the state oi the produce, and value the 
ability of the cultivators, and the amount of the jurrunai. If, 
tipon separating the^fimma^, it shall appear that the property 
of eveiy ryot is just and equitable, it is well ; boft if the 
Mmdry^ or mocuddimy or putwary^ should have been 
guilty of oppression, you will encourage the cultivators, 
and redress them, aind take away from any man the profit 
which he may fraudulently have reserved to himself. You 
will immediately apply yourself, with the greatest care and 
probity, to the formation and settlement of the present 
year, and the statement of the particulars df the balance in 
hand, and transmit a circumstantial account, that the ofli- 
i:ial knowledge pf the ameens^ and your own good conduct, 

* Gross annual settlement of re venue-rent. 
t Monthly instalments of the revecuq-rent. 

may 
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insy appear. *l thly^Cotitinue the na/tkar* and enautn^f agree- 
ably to the established practice of the khaUa shereefa* You 
"Will learn in what respeft the aumils of the prince may 
have increased then), and resume them, assigning for your 
reason, the amount of the balances which diose servants 
have left uncolIe(Sied in the jagheer since the time it was 
granted to the prince, and the dedudlions which they have 
taken, on the plea of failure of produce and accidents, and 
discontinue them in future ; that, when they shall restore 
these pergunnahs to their original state, and the circom- 
stances be represented to the huzzoor (the imperial court), 
every man may experience favour ixom the huzzoor^ pro- 
portionably to the degree of his loyalty. 8thly, Establish 
it as a rule in ihtfottah khanna (treasury), that XJaitfottah^ 
dars shall receive siccas coined in the reign of Alum- 
G£Er: in case the rupees of this kind are not to be pro- 
cured, they will take Shah Jehanny rupees, which arc 
current in the bazar^ and settle as batta^ so as to render 
them equal to siccas ; but they will never admit into the 
fottah khanna^ rupees deficient in weight, which are not 
current in the bazar. If they should know, however, 
that, by returning these light rupees, they should retard 
the colle£lIons, they will take from the ryots a just and fair 
consideration for tlie exchange, and exchange them in 
their presence. 9tbly, Should (which God avert !) a 
calamity from heaven bring distress upon the land, yoa 
will issue your most positive injundiions to the aumils and 
ameensf to watch the produce with the greatest care ; and 
they will form a settlement with the minutest atten-> 
tion, agreeably to Austabood,\\ and never allow a general de* 
dudion ; so as to leave the distribution of it in the power 

^ Subtittence in land, annexed to the office of zemindM'. 

f Religiout or charitable donations from the crown. 

I Former and prcigpot sources of revenue-rent, as coIleAed from the ffotB~ 

of 
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^{ the chwdritSy cartongpeSy mocuddims, and puhvdriesy tlnstt 
the lower ryots may obrain their rights and be secured 
from injury and losSj and that there may be no room for 
imposition. lcxh]y^ With respe£b to the batttiy and die 
}>revention of expences^ exclusive of the revenue and the 
]prohibited taxes, which are a grievance to the ryots, hav- 
ing given the strictest injun&ions to the ameens^ aumUsj 
cAouJrieSy and eakon^oeSf take machtdkaks (obligations) ftom 
them, tha^ they shall never levy an increased battay or any 
taxes prohibited or remitted by otir courr, firom which 
mankind find prote£kion ; and make it the objeft of your 
constant attention^ should any one of diem be guilty of any 
such pradice^ and should nor be restrained by pimisbment 
and coercive measures, write an account Aereof to our 
presence, that he may be dismissed from his office, and ai>- 
other appointed in his room« i ithly. By means of Persian 
translations of the Hindoo accounts, you will make yoor* 
self perfectly acquainted with the particulars of the origin 
nal revenue, and the taxes (assul and cAaub}; tbeamoimt 
paid to government, the extra charges, and the fees j speci- 
fying what 18 received from each individual: in shorty 
whatever sums are taken, on amy account, from the ryots^ 
and what part of it is paid into the/htiak ikanna^ dfaw out 
an account of the remainder which has been embessated by 
the ameensy aumils, xemindarsy and others, with the amount 
against the names of each person ; and, as far as possible, 
get together the rough accounts of all the villages oi the 
pergunnahy and transiate them : and if, by the absence of 
the putwary^ or other cause, you do not get possession of 
the accounts of some particular villages, supply these ac* 
counts by a comparison of those of the villages colleftively, 
and insert them in the general account. It is necessaiy 
that the dewan, after the general accounts are prepared, 

A a atten- 
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Mehtively weigh and consider them : if they are dfavm 
out conformable to usage, let him keep them, and call upon 
the chwdrlesy canongoesy aumilsy mocuddimSf and putwarieSf 
for whatever sums they may have appropriated to them- 
selves, exceeding their customary allowances^. lachly^ 
Whoever of the ameefis^ crories^ znd /otaAdarSf condtt£is 
himself in his post with integrity and zeal, and adls on aU 
occasions agreeably to the rules above-mentioned, perform- 
ing good and faithful services ; of him write an- account, 
that he may reap the fruits which he may merit by his' in- 
tegrity and good conduA ; and if any one zSts contrary- 
wise^ intimate the particulars to our presence, that he may 
be discharged from his o£Sce, called to an account, and 
meet with the punishment due to his demerits. I3thly, 
CoUetS the accounts, by means of the stri Aest injun£lions» 
at the proper season. In the mehal where you may reside, 
keep a diary (rosenamah) of the-^xdleAions on account of 
revenue and duties (saier)y and also a daily price-current 
(nerknaniah)f and, with respedl to the other /^;i0f»i^i, 
furnish yourself with a daily account of the coUeflions 
jnade, and also an account of the balance in hand, every 
fifteen days ; an astktatah account-current of the cash in 
the possession ofAkt/otahdar^ and a monthly /KmivitfA was-- 
seltaiee; a general account of thcjummaAf mujmlU or close 
of the co\\t£^\OTi&y jutnmah bundet ^xAjummah kureh of the 
money in the charge of the fotahdar ; all the accounts 
taken from the aumils every harvest (fmsil) ; and having 
examined them, whatever unauthorized charges may ap- 
pear, you will cause to be refunded, and remit them to our 
royal dufter. Do not suffer the accounts of khurreef to be 
delayed till ruhbee^ nor those of f«^^^^ till khurreef, I4thly, 
Having immediately obliged suph ameenSf aumils^ and 
fotaidars, as may be discharged from their offices, to de- 
liver 
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iivei' up their papers, scrutinize the accounts, and caitse 
such articles as at the time of their being audited were 
not admitted, to be refunded, agreeably to the usage of 
the dewanny ; and transmit to oiir royal cutcherry your 
accounts, with the particulars of the receipts on account 
of articles which have hot been adniitted, that they may 
be-, by this means,' acquitted from all further demands 
from our dufter. I5thly, Having prepared the dewanny 
proceedings agreeably to the usual form, transmit them 
to our royal dieter every fussily under our seal and %\g* 
nature. 
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No^ IV. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE INSTRUCTIONS ISSUED TO THE 
ENGLISH SUPRAVISORS, APPOINTED UNDER THE 
GOVERNMENT OF MR. VERELST, A. D. I769, TO 
THE DIFFERENT PROVINCES, FOR INVESTIGAT- 
ING AND REGULATING THE COLLECTION OP 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S REVENUES; WHICH 
BEING DRAWN UP IN THE TRUE SPIRIT OF THE 
INDIAN AND ASIATIC CONSTITUTION, UNSOPHIS- 
TICATED BY ALLUSIONS TO FEUDAL AND EURO- 
PEAN INSTITUTIONS, COINCIDE WITH THE FIR- 
MAUNS OF AURUNGZEBE, NO. II. AND III. IN 
THROWING ADDITIONAL LIGHT UPON THE GE- 
NUINE GOVERNMENT OF HINDOSTAN. 



SECOND HEAD. 



The State ^ Produce^ and Capacity of the Lands, 

THE first measure which should occur to your atten- 
tion, in an inquiry of this nature, is to procure a complete 
'hustaboodf or rent-roll, with the number of begahs, or 
measures of land, contained in each distriA, according to 
the original surveys and measurements, and the method in 
which they were laid out and appropriated. The next is 
to fix the ancient boundaries and divisions. This beins: 
completed, you may proceed to trace the alterations which 
chance, favour, art, or oppression, have gradually pro- 
duced in the face of the country, until the present time. 
Many portions of land have been added to, or separated 
from, tlie ancient divisions ; these should be rigidly scru- 
tinized, and carefully noted. The zemindars have en- 
joyed 
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joyed considerable trads rent-fftt^ oo varkvus pretence^ 
and for various purposes. The abuses in the bestowal and 
sale of talooks, are notorious^ being generallj the reward 
of the creatures of government, obtained by uQwarraiMabliQ 
roeansy and held with extraordinary immunities. The 
titles of the present possessors shonld, tbereforey be ex-i 
ao^ined, together with the valuation of such lands before 
they became talooks, and before their owners acquired that 
independent footing ; so that some judgment may be form- 
ed of their real revenue, and in what degree the limita- 
tion of the grant is exceeded by the quantity now held. 
Charitable and religious donations, which successive 
princes have made — many through zeal, but most through 
vanity — form no inconsiderable part of ^ some districts: 
and as it may reasonably be supposed, diat in a course of 
years, the produce of such benefadions has been misapplied, 
and perverted, or that the particular persons or societies, 
in whose support they were granted, have fallen or de- 
cayed, it is expedled that you diligently search into ai>d 
repoit their true state. You are also to particularize the 
extent, produdion, and value of jagheers ; the titles of the. 
present possessors, &c. as in the talooks : of the lands, 
called r0ij, which are under the immediate superintend- 
ance of government, for the want of farmers: of the 
camar^ which are lands cultivated by contrail ; of the 
ryottyi which are tenanted by the natives on the spot; and 
of the waste lands, distinguishing such as are cleared, and 
have been negledted through a decrease of population, from 
such as are covered with jungle.* 

These informations, provided they be derived fron^ 
genuine authorities, and confirmed by an accurate in- 
fipedion of your own, will enable you to compute what; 

t Wood, high gnv, or reed<« 
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the proda£^ions qf the country, deda&ing the consump^ 
tion of the inhabitants, will yield for the purposes of com-* 
merce ; and how far the wealth and prosperity of it may 
be augmented by an encouragement being given to the 
culture of any particular article, either as a necessary of 
life^ OF as ^ material in manufaflures. 



THIRD HEAD, 

The Amount of the Revenues^ the Cesses^ or arbitrary Taxes^ 
and of ail Demands whatsoever^ which are made on the 
Ryoty either by Government^ Zemindar^ or Colleilor^ 
with' the manner of colle^ing them; and the gradual 
rise of every new impost^ 

One capital grievance being the inequality of assess- 
ments, arising from the multitude of talooks and seques- 
tered lands above-mentioned, you are to penetrate through 
the thicanery of those employed, and acquire an exadl 
detail of every parcicula^r tax or cess ; noting in what par-, 
ticiilar part of the country the burthen falls, where partial 
exemptions ar<5 allowed, and what is the equitable pro- 
portion to the whole. Another grievance, which is equal 
to the former, is the variety of demands which the col- 
leftor from the aumil^ni zemindar to the lowest pyke^ im- 
pose without any colour of license from government; 
some of which have been so long exa£ked and paid, that 
the ryots begin to imagine the oppression is san£iified by 
government, and is not the mere fraud of the colledlors. 
The multiplying of superfluous agents, and inferior coU 
leAors, may be afso deemed a source of extortioii ; and it 
is a very ^sential part of your duty to inform yourself in 
\v|)at xc&j^&, tl^eir liumbers have b^eii causelessly increas- 
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ed ; to enumerate their perquisites, and how much they 
may be supposed to exceed them* As likewise the ex* 
pence and arrangement of gauts and puUic markets, with 
the duties co]le£led at each, upon the inhabitants or traders, 
and the application of sums to be levied. 

Drogahsy cut%valls^ 2Jii pykes^ maintained for the pro« 
te^ion of the tenants, are, it is to be feared, too often the 
instruments of their oppression ; at least fall very short of 
the end proposed by them. Accounts should be taken of 
their number and expence, how they are arranged, and 
how paid. 

A third, and equally important objedl of your attention, 
under this head, is to fix the amount of what the zemindar 
receives from the ryoty as his income^ or emolument ; wherei" 
in they generally exceed the bounds of moderation, taking 
advantageof the personal attachment of their people, and 
of the inefficacy of the present restrictions upon them ; 
since the presence of the aumil more frequently produces 
a sense of coUusion, than a wariness of condu£t« When 
the sum of the produce of the lands, and of each demand 
on the tenant, is thus ascertained with certainty, the pro- 
portion of what remains to him for the support of his fa- 
mily, and encouragement of his industry, will dearly ap- 
pear, and lead us to the reality of his condition. 

Amongst the chief efFedts which are hoped from your 
residence in that province, and which ought to employ 
and never wander from your attention, are to convince the 
ryot that you will stand between him and the hand of op* 
pression i that you will be his refuge, and the redresser of 
his wrongs ; that the calamities he has alr^dy suffered 
have sprung from an intermediate cs^use, and ^i^re neither 
knowq nor permitted by us ; that honest ^nd diicSt appli-'- 
catipqs to ypu will neve^ fail producing speedy and equir 
table de9isioQS ^ that, aftei: supplying the legal due of gor 
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vernment, he may be secure in the enjoyment of the re*? 
mainder ; and, finally, to teach him a veneration ;ind af* 
fe<^ion for the humane maxims of our government. 

The State, Produce^ and Capacity of the Lands, 

It will require your greatest attention and application, 
to enable you to form a general and particular hustabood, 
or rent-roll, of the distrifts. You may, perhaps, find 
what is called a hustabood in the sudder, or principal cut- 
cherry : but this, instead of satisfying, must stimulate your 
curiosity ; for the contents of it are merely adapted to the 
private interests of the zemindars ; filled with representa- 
tions designedly disguised, to square wirfi their offers and 
accounts with governmcjit ; loosely, unfaithfully, and par- 
tially foimed in every instance. In f?ift, they can supply 
you with little more than a progressive history of the pre- 
sent dismemberments, and only suggest to you the degree 
of oppression which the multiplication of colledlors and 
cliarges has, on that account, from time to time, brought 
upon the ryots. 

After this, you are to proceed to a local investigation of 
the quantity of lands, and their rents, which is to be per- 
formed by visiting each division yourself, and calling upon 
the zemindar, or head coUeftor, for the hustabood of the 
division under his management. But you are not to con- 
tent yourself with this : from hence you are to descend to 
the sub-divisions of the grand distrift, and to the small cut- 
cherries of each colleftor, however inconsiderable; and 
this will procure you a list of the pottahs, as distributed to 
every ryot, and supposed to contain the quantity of land 
possessed by each, and the amount of rent with which it is 
charged. Thus you will be enabled to ascertain how far 
the hustaboods, given in by the colleftors of the grand di- 
visions, differ from die hustaboods of the lesser, from the 
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principal down to die smallest sub-division : and, by taking 
the sum of any number of pottahs in any particular place, 
and comparing the amount of those pottahs with the 
amount specified in the hnstaboods, you will arrive at a 
medium certainty of the excess or deficiency of the lands 
and rents as rated therein : and accordingly as tlvc error or 
fallacionsness of the accounts shall appear to require it, you 
are to cause an exad measuremenjt to be taken of portions 
pf lands in different places, in order to arrive at a judgment 
of the whole from the proportional parts : and that no col^^ 
lusion between the zxmindars and colle£lors may retard^ 
elude, and counteradb these important inquiries, the fear 
of losing theit zeraindarry, or employment, should be held 
up to them ; and if you find the association against you 
strong and obstinate, upon a ^representation, and ample 
proofs, . of his miscondudt, produced to me, you may be 
assured that examples shall be immediately ordered, and 
every delinquent be made sensible that there is no room 
for lenity, where collusive oppression is continued in defi* 
ance of all restriction. The ryot, too, should be impressed 
in the most forcible and convincing manner, that the ten* 
dency of your measures is to his ease and. relief ; that every 
opposition to them is rivetting his own chains, and con« 
firming his servitude and dependence on his oppressors ; 
that odr objed is not increase of rents, or the accumula- 
tion of demands, but solely by fixing such as are legal, ex- 
plaining and abolishing such as are fraudulent and unau- 
Ithorized, not only to redress his present grievances, but to 
secure him from all farther invasions of his' property. 

I must here introduce a remark, which I recommend to 
your particular attention c if it should happen, that some 
very authentic and positive evidence is required to establish 
a particular suspicion, or that you are inclined to distrust 
^n iqformation ; there is one, and indeed only one^ safe 

and 
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and easy method of proceeding. Select an intermediate 
person, unsuspe£ted either by the officers of the gonrern- 
ment or your own dependents ; give him his orders yoor- 
selfy and kt him choose another of the same occapation 
with the person from whom you would seek the Informa- 
tion» who may be so entirely removed from you, and so par- 
ticobrly conne£ted» as to create no surmize of his commis^ 
sion ; and let him, with the confidence and familiarity of 
an equal and fellow-sufierer,. pretend to consult the odier 
on his grievances, and the means of redress: this will na- 
turally produce the same openness on the other side ; and 
he will readily obtain a sight, or copies, of any paperSf 
agreements, &c. which may be wanting ; and you will be 
in possession of them before the alarm of an inquiry can 
spread among the guilty, and give them an opportunity of 
combining against you. 

On the contrary, were those precautions omitted, and a 
publicly^dcnounced scrutiny attempted, you must have a 
thousand obstructions to contend with, which are all ob-» 
viated by the above mode of secrecy, and the use of inter- 
mediate agents, whom you may employ to any onmber, 
and contrive to check in such a manner as will deprive 
them of the power of deceiving you. Small rewards may 
likewise have weight, and ought not to be negleded ; and 
it is not to, be doubted, but that, by a proper and prudent 
application of them, joined to the above-menticHied hints, 
you will become master of a perfe<^ and extenave lyntelli- 
gence of every circumstance, however minute and enve-r 
loped. The evasions and artifices which are fiimiliar to 
the natives of this country, have often been successful in 
screening tliem from that open and manifest detedUon 
which can justify punishment. The good consequence of 
that positive evidence above-mentioned, in any cases where 
the zenoiindar, or coUe^or, ai:e concerned, and rely, on 
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d>eir customary ddences, will "pot km your power to call 
them to a public examination^ and render their crime and 
their punishment equally notorious^ without subjefling 
the authors of your information to the resentment of the 
eemindars, or the obloquy of their neighbours. 

Having thus obtained sufficient and authentic accounts 
of the rent-rolls of the distridh, by searching their respec- 
tive hustaboods, surveying and measuring tlie lands which 
appear rated above- or below their real value and extent, 
you are to bring your investigation home to the zemindan 
For this purpose, the records are to be consulted ; and the 
periods most applicable to the design seems to be these three ; 
the government of Sujah CAWN,of Aliverdy Cawn, 
and the present. By collating the hustaboods given in by 
the zemindarsy with those you can obtain from the smaller 
distri£ts, you will distinguish the quantity of land which 
they have usurped from the government^ and enjoy for 
their own use and advantage, free of rent. And again, 
by opposing the sum of the pottahs of any particular space 
in any sub-division, to the sum stated in its hustabood, you 
will also lay open the shares which the petty colledors 
and their dependents have acquired for themselves, after 
the example of their principals; for this species of fraud is 
parried on by general connivance, from the heads to the 
lowest denominations. All lands which are found to have 
been thus illegally disnaembered/are to be immediately re- 
annexed, and a resumption set on foot by government. 

Besides these advantages, which the zemindar possesses 
by the secret appropriation of land, and has secured to 
himself by partial hustaboods, he has an originally-allowed 
title to the freehokl of ^ome lands, and to the enjoyment of 
some perquisites ; but abuses have crept alike into them 
all. The meaning and intent of his being indulged with 
{fuch exclusive possessioQS, was to supply his family with 

the 
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the necessaries and conveniencies of life. tJnder the name 
of nejaut and nanlLar, one spot was to yield him rice ; an* 
9the~ was allotted to him as pasture; a particular tank was 
to afford him fish and water ; and, in like manner, dis* 
tin6l spots were given up to him for every distind article 
of consumption. Though this indulgence was confined 
to this purpose only, there is just cause for supposing that 
he has extended his claims, and availed himself of opportu* 
njties to lay his hands on the revenues of the government, 
and on the property of the ryots, where he has no founda- 
tion of right, nor colour of pretence. 

The nuzzer^anna, which is called sedee, and consists 
both in provisions and money, is an instance of it ; and 
neither he nor his attendants move from one place to an<> 
other, without demanding and exa«£ling it from the inha^ 
bitants of his distridl ; a custom which ought to be per«^ 
mitted only under restridlions, and in a manner that the 
ryots may not wantonly be despoiled, but the demand li-* 
roited to a reasonable contribution. 

Another considerable source of profit to him, is the le- 
vying of fines at will, which is a power that ought to be 
totally extinguished. He likewise raises large sums from 
tluties colle£led in the markets, and assumes an authority 
over the ryots, to require their labour gratuitously ; which 
sometimes might be allowed, were not the poor labourer 
too often taken, under this pretence, from his own imme-^ 
diately necessary duty, to attend the mere arbitrary pleasure 
of his zemindar, who receives large presents out of the va-- 
rious produ£^ions of the distridt, which, though intended 
originally for his own private consumption, is often sold 
by his dependents. Add to these, he frequently claims a 
batta on rupees at an arbitrary valuation, which is an ille-< 
gal perquisite, and ought to be discontinued in future^ 
These^ and all such excesses, in the zemindar^ which need 
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not be here mentioned, as they will open to you ^i yoti 
proceed, should be retrenched; and all his emoluments of 
every kind be reduced, to the fulfilling the purposes for 
which they were granted, and there bounded. 

The talooks, jagheers, and charitable ot religious dona- 
tions, come next under consideration. You are to call 
for a particular account of all lands which are held on these 
tenures ; and, that every motive to concealment may be 
destroyed, it should be particularly notified, tjiat whatever 
proprietor delays reporting his name, and the state of his 
grants, or purchases, after a time prefixed, is to forfeit 
them to the government. By taking care to fix the pe- 
riod for registrating their sunnuds far beyond what is ne- 
cessary, you will anticipate all pleas which may be pre- 
sented in behalf of neglefts, and have no room to dispute 
the equity of the forfeiture. 

I have before taken notice of the undue means of ob- 
taining talooks, which are either bestowed on some favou- 
rite or underling of the government, or purchased by one 
individual of another ; but as the title cannot stand clear or 
valid, without a confirmation of it from the nabob, in 
both cases, where such cannot be made appear, the title 
becomes void, and the talook reverts to the government. 

For these reasons, you should enter deeply and stri611y 
into the merits of the talookdars, with respecSl to their fa- 
milies, their connexions, and pretensions ; and particularly 
remark the flaws and exceptions which occur to you. 

The increase in the number of talooks has been highly 
impolitic, and detrimental to the general prosperity, and to 
the diffusion of population in the country. The tenants of 
a talook are possessed of so many indulgencies, and taxed 
With such evident partiality and tenderness, in proportion 
to the rest, that the talooks generally swarm with inhabi- 
tants, whilst other parts are deserted ; afad, in addition to 
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tlie natural desire of changing from a worse to a better 
sitoation, incitements are frequently employed by the ta- 
lookdars to augment the concourse to their lands. They 
have akO) at favourable seasons, when the government was 
busied in other affairs, or weakened by fa<%ion, made con- 
siderable encroachments, and most probably possess ex- 
tensive trades beyond the original grants. Now, it ought 
to be remembered, that the welfare and good of the whole 
was never intended to be sacrificed to the enriching of a 
few, perhaps worthless, individuals ; who can shew no 
pretence to these peculiar advantages, but a prostitution of 
their integrity to their avarice* Your aim must, therefore, 
be to remove all distinAions, to bring every man upon a 
footing with his neighbour, to lighten the burden on the 
whole, by making it equal and impartial, and to enfc^cc 
the sunender of lands unlawfully possessed. 

Jagheers are always, as talooks are sometimes, re- 
wards to particular persons ; but differ from them in be- 
ing gifts from the crown, confirmed only by the Nizanu 
The grants are either hereditary, or expiraUe with life : 
the same accounts are to be taken of them. Defedive 
titles in the jagheerdars, and a transgression of the order for 
appearing and registering their sunnuds, are to-be attended 
with the same consequences. 

As to the charitable, or religious donations, the lands so 
sequestered are to be estimated, with regard to their extent^ 
prckiuflions, and value : if the an^ount appears to exceed 
die endowment of the institution, the overplus should be 
brought to credit ; if the inhabitants are decked or per- 
verted, they should be entirely abolished, a^d the revenues 
re-as&uroed by governments 

The coss lands, which are superint^ded by government, 
for want of farmers, are specified in die accounts of the 
sudder cutcherry* As it imports us to know whether ac- 
cidental 
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ciclental cause^^ or hialversations of the mandgers of ^uch 
lands, have been the primary cause of their decay, you will 
make a full and circumstantial report thereof. And as it may 
hfi apprehended that since their falling under the hands of 
government, the time and the attention of the public ofiEcers 
have been employed rather in gleaning the small remains 
of substance from them, than in nourishing and recovering 
them from distress, their condu<3: should be examined. 
The truest test of it will be your ascertaining the produce 
of tlie lands under the last faimer, before they became 
cossy and what has been received from them since, which 
will point out the improvement or decrease by their super- 
intendance ; and if it should be found that the lands have 
been falling instead of rising in value, there can be no 
doubt of the unfitness of such men, nor any hopes of seeing 
the coss lands peopled, cultivated, and prospering, under 
their hands. After a due consideration of their present 
state, public notice should be given that we are ready to 
receive bfiers for farming them, at a term of two, three, 
four, or five years, at an annual increasing rent, at the end 
of which period they are to pay tlie same as other lands, 
and to be subjefled to all orders, which may be occasion* 
ally issued by government, for the regulation of the reve* 
nues and country in general. 

The comar lands, having no native tenants, are .cultivated 
by contradl. The custom and terms of contracSk are va- 
rious in various distrids^ but in general there is one settled 

' rule. An advance in money is made by the zemindar to 
to the cultivator, by the help of which he tills and improve* 

' the land. When the crops are cut and gathered in, they 
are generally divided between the cultivator and tlie ze^ 
niindar, fromjone-third to one-half to the cultivator, and 
the remainder to the zemindar; when the former ac- 
counts to the latter for the advances, which are often uyed 

by 
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by the zemindar with a heavy interest, or 'fratidulcntly 
exceeded by an arbitrary valuation, far below the market 
price of the goods or produds of the land in which he is 
paid. Your objeft is to inform yourself what the culti- 
vator really receives for his labour, and in what he is in- 
jured; and secondly, what the zemindar embezzles and 
tecretes from government, by an under-valuation of the 
produ3ions of the soil which he thus receives, sinking the 
amount of the returns, and by other means which serve 
Ip deceive us, and obstruft the progress of cultivation in 
these lands ; in all which, I apprehend, you will find no 
difficulty, if you only ascertain the amount and market 
price of these produ6ts, and compare them with what the 
zemindar brings publicly to the credit of government:, 
and comparing the accounts of the zemindar with those 
of the cultivator, it will expose the total of his undue ac- 
quisitions, enable you to penetrate through the arts of con- 
cealment, and give you a thread by which to unravel the 
whole gradation of collusive fraud in this particular. As 
the unequal diffusion of inhabitants has been the cause of 
this scarcity of cultivation in different parts, every expe- 
dient should be used to encourage people to settle on the 
comar and waste lands, that they may be converted into 
ryotty. The great towns, whose populousness only serves 
to propagate poverty and idleness, might undoubtedly afford 
numbers of useful hands, who, in their present situations, 
are either a burthen or a pest to the community. These 
shoukl be sought out, and taught to apply to culture, set- 
ting such prospefls and expedations in their view as will 
engage their consent. The talooks and jagheers will like- 
wise be found to contain many idle, and these unserviceable 
hands, who may, in like manner, be induced to transplant 
thcm^lves to these lands, and become farmers. 

Lastly, I shall speak of the ryotty lands. The quantity 
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in measurement, as well as revenue, will appear from the 
several pottahs granted after the inquiry before recommenc- 
ed ; and the amount of produdk in kind, you will acguii;? 
by ascertaining what is really produced on some portions 
of land of each different soil, which you may seledk for this 
purpose, and so draw a general medium of the produ6k of 
the whole ryotty. 

This you may further check, by a comparison of thp 
amount total with that of the comar, whicli, beipg receive^ 
in kind by the cultivator and landlord, the aggregate may 
be more truly and readily known. In the same manner the 
produce of jagheer lands, talookdarries, and lands for rel^« 
gious purposes, may be also obtained. , 

You will doubtless readily meet with an account of 
waste and uncultivated lands, as they stand recorded in the 
cutcherries ; but here you will probably find a large field 
of collusion, for whatever lands have been once wrote fi-om 
the revenue under this head, though possilJy deserted but 
for a, short time, little has seldom been brought on again to 
the public credit. This will appear by your taking ac- 
counts of the waste lands, as they stand recorded atdifier- 
'^nt periods of time, and from them noting their gradual 
increase or decrease. Nothing can ascertain the present 
state of those lands so well as a local investigation. You 
will probably find them to be a fund to tlie zemindar or 
coUedtor, for their creatures or dependents, who enjojr 
many flourishing and fertile trails thus denominated, all 
which slK>uld be immediately resumed. 

Having thus clearly distinguished the amount measure- 
ment of the several lands, and their produds of kind, as 
.also the land revjenue, the lesser, or arbitrary taxes, must 
engage your attention. On these suhjefls I have aTready 
spoken in part, ^nd shall now consider what is yei^ to be 
done by you. - 
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The truth cannot be doubted, that the poor and indu^* 
trious tenant is taxed by his zemindar, ot coUeftor, for 
tve'ry extravagance that avarice, ambition, pride, vanity, 
or intemperance itia]^ lead him into, over and above what 
is generally deemed the established rent of his lands. If 
he is to be married, a child born, honours confeired, luxury 
indulged, and nuzzer-annas or fines exafled, eveti for his 
own misconduct, all must be paid by the ryot ; and what 
heightens the distressful scene, the more opulent, who can 
better obtain redress for imposition, escape, while the 
weaker are obliged to submit. 

To obtain an account of these cesses, or imposts, there 
cannot be a more certain method than what I have before 
recommended, of getting from the ryot himself a statement 
of what he a£lually pap over and above his established 
rents : and from this you are to draw a medium amount of 
the cesses levied upon the whole. This should be set 
against the amount of the established rents of lands so cessed. 
You are then to obtain the amount revenue of all jagheers, 
talooLs, charitable and religious donations, and inform your- 
selif whether they bear any part, and what proportion, of 
this burthen, in order that a comparative view may be 
drawn of the partiality of these cesses, and what proponion 
thev bear to the lands and revenues of the whole province. 

The number, distribution, and pay of drogahs, cutwalls, 
and pylces, are next. Their maintenance arises from lands 
set apart for their use, but they are known frequently to ex- 
'zSt articles of provision and other things from the ryots, and 
possess too great a latitude over the property and persons of 
the poor. 

^ You must call upon the zemindar for a list of these 
pykes, and their stations, and inquire how far they 
answer tlie' purposes of their institution, or have been mul- 
tiplied without cause. You, should endeavour to point 
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otit another and better method of providing for and re- 
stri£ling them in their duty ; an established allowance, or 
something which may be determinate, and not tend to tli% 
exercise of any power beyond that of their duty, would be 
most suitable ; aqd on ^his' plan I recommend it to you to 
reform them. 

A list of gauts and public markets is also to be procured 
from the zemindar, together with a list of the established 
duties ordered to be coUefled a^ each. This being ob- 
tained, you are to inquire how far the drogahs and cutwalls 
have been guilty of levying undue aqd illegal duties on the 
trader or inhabitants. A minute inquiry into their con- 
du&. and accountSj^ on the spot, is necessary to effeSt this. 
Persons should be applied to, who can produce the exa£i 
amount of goods they have themselves passed a^ tlie gaut or 
market, and the duties diey have paid, as a check to the 
accounts given in by the drogahs and others. At the mar-f 
kets and gauts, situated on the borders of the province, 
should be kept an accurate account qf all sports and im<^ 
ports, specifying the amount, sortment, and quality of each 
article, with the duties upon each, that the proportion 
which th^ exports bear to the imports may be estimated, 
and a just opinion formed of what assistance the province 
may need from, and in what degree it can contribute to, 
the supply of its neighbours, and the purposes of commerce* 

Having by these means obtained an account of all pub- 
lic and private colle£lions and impositions on the ryot and 
trader, you will have a set of materials in your bands, from 
which you niay venture to form a real hustabood, to con- 
tain the quantity, produ<5Vions, and rent of all cultivated 
lands under government, and likewise the quantity, pro- 
dudions, and value of all jagheers, talooks, charitable and 
religious donations, which you will draw up according to 
the form accompanying, and transmit to me, with such 

B b a annexed 
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annexed remarks,, observations, and proposals of your own^ 
as you may judge iipportant and conducive to the improve- 
merit of the lands, the content of the ryot, the extension 
Aid relief of trade, the increase and encouragement of any 
useful maifiufaAure- or produ£tion of the soil, and to the 
general t)enefit and happiness of the province, in every 
consideration and point of view. 

One thing more remains for me to add, which is, that 
at the expiration of every year, the accounts of the pro- 
vince are to be closed, and that a separate and early state of 
balances be made up, noting the causes of their being incur- 
red, and transmit the same to Murshed-abad ; and you arc 
not to suffer the accounts of one year, in any point, to in-, 
tejfere or be blended with those of another. 



NO. V, 
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No. V. 



EXTRACT FROM LORD CORNWALtls'S' MINUTTK, INI 
REPLY TO SIR, JOHN SHORE's, UPON THE SUBJECT 
OF THE ZEMINDARS TAXING THE RYOTS. 



. *' IF Mr. S|ioRj$ means, after havilB^ declared the zc- 
v^jan^t proprietQf oi tfae spiU i^ order to. be coasistent, ^e 
h^«e ao. xl^ to pneyenC' his imposing oew abwabsy or 
t^^eft^ o» tjbe hgiAA m ciddvairioB ; I musfr differ witli liitn 
iit-Qpioiaii :. ^esa we. suppose the ryats to be theabsohuo 
slav«a of the zeroindftrs* evtery begah.of land [fosaessed by 
thein^ n^t have been Guktve^edi under an. expresii or iiDr- 
p^ied agreeooent^ that a contain siun shodbd be paid for each 
faeg^ of produce* aiad oo luose. Every abwaK or tax, 
ioiposed bjK a zemindar, ovej? and above;* tiuit surai^ is nofi 
only a bceackof tibat sigreeooent, hsxi a. dire£V vioJaticttx of 
the established laws of the country. The cultivator there- 
fore has, in such case, an undoubted right to apply to go- 
' vernment for the proteflion of his property ; and govern- 
ment is at all times bound to afford him redress. I do not 
hesitate, therefore, to give it as my opinion, that the ze- 
miildar neither now, nor ever, could possess a right to im- 
pose taxes, or abwabsy upon the ryots ; and if, from the 
confusion which prevailed toward the, close of the Mogul 
government, or negleft, or want of information since we 
have had possession of the country, new ahwabs have been 
imposed by the zemindars, ox farmers^ that government 
have an undoubted right to abolish such as are oppressive, 
and have never been confirmed by a competent authoritv, 
and to establish such regulations as may prevent the prac- 
tice of such abuses in future. 

Neithei,* 
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" Neither is the privilege which the rjrots in many parts 
of Bengal enjoy, of holding possession of the spots of land 
which they cultivate, so long as they pay the revenue 
assessed upon them, by any means incompatible with the 
rent to the purchaser. 

'< Neither is prohibiting the landlord to impose new 
abwabs^ or taxes, on the lands in cultivation, tantamount 
to saying to him, he shall not raise the rents of his estate. 
The rents of an estate are not to be raised by the impo- 
sition of new ahvabSf or taxes, on every begah of land in 
cultivation ; on the contrary, they will in the end be low- 
ered by such imposition ; for when the rate of assessment ' 
becomes so oppressive as not to leave the ryot a sufficient 
share of the produce for the maintenance of his &mily, and 
theexpences of cuhivation, he must at length desert die 
land. To permit him to dispossess one cultivator, for the 
sole purpose of giving the land to another, would be vest- 
ing him with a power to commit a wanton a£l of oppres-* 
sion, fh)m which he would derive no benefit," &c* 



THE END. 



PlnuiedbyB. McMillan, Bow- Street, Coven^- Garden. 



CORRECTIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, ^ 

BY tHE AUTHOR. 



AT the bottom of page 4, a quotatioti from Mi*. Mac- 
IKTOsh's IntroiuSory Discourse on the La'w 0/ t^ationSy is 
referred to Dr. Robertson's Disquisition on India. TAoir 
this mistake should have occurred^ it b difficult to coiije^urd^ 
as the nianiiscri^t was certainly, in this particular, correft i 
and Dr. RossiTsoir's Disquisition is no where referred to lii^ 
the whole work. 

By sonde misappfehensioh, m the cdrrespondence with the 
Aathor's Friend, ni^ho so kindly took the trouble t6 super^ 
intend the ptfblicatio/n of this work, some additions, in place 
of appearing in the form of Notes, were in^e^ted in the Text^ 
vrhdre nothing from any other hand thaif that of the Author, 
ought to remain unacknowledged. The readef is therefore 
informed, that in Part Firsts from page 62, beginnings 
** Sir John Chardin, a Frenchman," &c* to the end of the 
se^on ; and in Part Thirdy from page 209, beginning, 
** Since the preceding sheets," &c. to the end of the sedlion 3 
and, lastly, in Part Four thy from page 251, beginning, 
** That the territorial revenue of India," &c* to the end of 
the se^iion — were all additions, written and inserted by the 
Editor. 



^ERRATA, 

Page 4» line 6th from the bottom^ fdr current accountSy 
read concurring accounts^ — ^Page 26, line 4th, for hereditary 
descent 'property ; officesy tffc . read hereditary descent ; property f 
offices y l^c, — -Page 32, line ist, for seenty read /^^wj.— Page 45, 
line ijth, for meansy read mean^ — Page 47, line i5thfroAi 
the bottom, for Ufty read /^^^y^.-^Page 68, line 9th, for 
straggingy tt^A struggling t — Page 78, line nth, delete <7/.-^ 

Page 



to 

page ^jy line i|th from the bottom^ delete iS//.— Page it9/ 
line 7th from the. bottom^ for officers^ read offices. — ^Page i ifi, 
line 1 2th from the bottom, (or guns, rc^dgems, — Page 145, 
line 5th, delete general. — ^Page 163, line 4th from the bot- 
tom, for translated y read transa3ed.^^Vz.g^ 172, line 2d, dc* 
lete however. — Page 1 85, lines 6th and 7th9 the parenthesis 
belongs to the quotation, therefore delete the quotation 
marks. — ^Page 195, line 5th from the bottom, for kefore^ 
read here, — Page 269, line 13 th from the bottom^ for tm^ 
floyments, read employment. — ^Page 286, line 8th from the 
bottom, for fise, read fisc. — ^Page 296, line 15 th, for /o* 
latSf read soldats. — Ibid, line i6th, for louronney read cou^ 
ronne, — Page 309^ line 12 th from the bottom, for ///, lead 
//. — Page 310, line i6th, for principes, read princeps.-^ 
Ibid, line 3d from the bottom, ioi principet, KS^ praiceps^'*^ 
Page 312, line 8th, for prindpes, read pritieepU — ^Page 529^ 
line I St, for existed, read consisted* — ^Page 330> lioe l6fhf 
for twben, read njoberc^ 
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THE ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER; or, A 
VIEW of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN, and of 
the POLITICS, COMMERCE, and LITERA- 
TURE of ASIA, for the Year 1800. 

^ To which is prefixed, a CbNTiNiiATioi^ of the 
History of India ; comprehending a View of the 
Commercial Intercourse beween that Country 
and Europe; of the Rise and Progress of the Portu- 
guese Trade and Establishments in the East, and of the 
Causes of their Declension and Fall. Price 13s. in one 
large Volume, 8v<x 

The ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER for 1799; 
to which is prefixed, a HISTORY of INDIA, from 
the earliest Ages to 1603. 

(j^ The Editors of the Asiatic Annual Register, re- 
JspeAfully intreat that all Communications for this Work 
may be addressed to Mr. Debrett* 

The EAST INDIA KALENDAR ; or, ASIATIC 
REGISl^ER for Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Fort Marl- 
i>orough, China, and St. Helena, for the Year 1801, on 
a more extensive Plan than any hitherto offered to the 
Public '; containing complete andcorreS Lists of the Com- 
pany's Civil, Military, Marine, Law, and Revenue Estab^ 
ILshinents ; Public Officer^, Bankers ; Greek, Armenian, 
Mogul, and Portuguese Merchants ; Company's Agents, 
2it Rome and Abroad ; with a Correfl: List of British- 
European Subjedts residing in India, not in the Com- 
pany's Service. 

A DIGEST of HINDU LAW, on CONTRACTS 
and SUCCESSIONS; with a COMMENTARY. 
By Jagannatha Tercapanchanna. Translated 
from the original Sanscrit, by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 

Judge of Mizapore, Resident of the Court of Berar, and 
lember of the Asiatic Society instituted at Bengal ; in 
three large Volumes, 8vo. Price Two Guineas in boards. 
j{:ir This Work comprises the Codes of the wisest 
Lawgivei-s of India, expounded by die most learned and 
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